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With  graUfvl  heart  we  lay  ow  tr^iuU  down 

Before  the  /eet  of  thote  whoM  patient  zeal 

In  far-off  lands  ttitl  lovght  their  txmntry'a  weal. 

No  martial  fame  they  craved,  nor  Mood-itained  crown. 

On  Jield,  or  breach,  or  deck,  with  corpeea  tfrovm. 

Guardiani  of  right,  and  deaf  to  no  appeal 

From  helpleee  poor,  thej/  made  each  tyrant  feel 

That  quiet  courage  fears  no  mortal  frown. 

But  tome  we  mourn  of  those  true  hearts  and  brave, 

Who  waged  with  wrong  the  stern  unequal  fight  : 

Wearied  and  worn,  amid  the  slr^e  they  fell, 

And  tamk  to  early  rest.     They  taught  the  right — 

Then  lay  we  reverently  upon  their  graee 

Records  f^f  truth— for  awon  <^  ImrnorttHe. 
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ro  THE  PCBLISHERS. 

I  would  gliiiily  have  complied  more  fully  with 

[the  request  to  write  a  Preface  to  Mr.  Finn's  valuable 

book,  had  I  been  able  to  study  it  carefully;  but,  as  you 

,  arc  aware,  the  proof-sheets  of  the  work  failed  to  reach 

.  me,  shut  up  as  I  was  for  so  many  weeks  in  Sofia ;  and 

leince  it  arrived  here,  I  have  been  totally  unable  to  give 

it  the  attention  it  justly  claims,  for,  as  you  will  eauly 

[believe,   my   work   here  is  very  hard  and  absorbing. 

1  Any  attempt  at  an  exhaustive  Preface,  therefore,  would 

bean  impertinence  on  my  part:  at!  I  can  venture  to 

!  do  is  to  tell  you  what  strikes  me  most  from  my  haaty 

ghmoc  at  ite  pages,  though  I  cannot  believe  my  opinion 

or  my  thoughts  are  of  any  importance.    Natui-ally  the 

I  book  impressed  me  the  more,  as  the  ex[)criencc  of  a  good 

[many  years  has  realised  to  me  the  enormous  jwwer,  iu  a 

quiet  way,  that  Consuls  have  for  improving  or  disitti- 

'  proving  the  people  in  whose  country  they  are  placet! — 

a  [lower  that  is  scarcely  appreciated  at  home.     If  it  were, 

perhafw  more  pains  would   have   been  token  in   their 

ecloction,  their  salaries  would  be  more  ciu'cfully  adjusted 
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to  their  needa,  and  their  representations  would  be 
many  cases  less  unheeded. 

We  have  in  these  pages  a  faithful  picture  drawn  daj 
by  day  of  events  that  often  seemed  trifling  enough  at  ihe 
time,  and  that  were  indeed  only  the  affairs  of  daily  life  il 
euch  a  country  as  Syria ;  and  a  stranger  staying  for  a  fei 
weeks  in  tlie  district  might  have  called  them  *  much  ado 
about  nothing.'  Taken  as  a  whole,  Iiowever — illuminated 
with  retrospective  light — they  become  a  deeply  interesting 
story.  These  are  the  small  acts,  the  fine  threads  which 
weave  the  woof  of  historj- ;  here  are  tlie  germs  of  tin 
e%'eut«  which  later  on  will  be  written  in  undying  pages. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  book  bears  witness  to 
the  incapacity  and  feebleness  of  the  Turkish  OovcnuneDt 
in  many  places  and  in  many  way.?;  yet  abumlant  as^| 
surance  may  also  be  gathered  from  its  pages  of  the  solid 
wealth  of  goodness  and  vast  capacity  for  improvement 
of  nearly  all  the  uuolFicial  nsitives,  and  in  many,  or  some 
at  least,  of  its  rulers,  who  are  too  often,  alas  1  overlooke 
by  the  Central  Government. 

How  ta^ily,  indeed,  these  simple-minded  people 
may  bt'  led  I  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  how  great 
the  advance  in  civilisation  would  have  been  in  forty  or 
fifty  years,  had  the  Consuls  been  allowed  to  interfere 
as  much  for  the  advantage  and  improvement  of  ttie 
people  as  they  did  interfere  for  political  purposes  lo 
then:  disadvantage  and  injury.'    Had  , I  he  Enghsh  Cin> 

1^  ■  See  chaptsrg  x.,  xi.,  tad  ui. 
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sills  been  permitted  by  thor  Government  to  do  as  much 
good  fls  other  Conauls  were  instructed  to  do  mischief, 
the  state  of  the  country  would  now  be  verj-  different ; 
and  how  much  bloodshed,  misery,  and  destruction  of 
property,  would  have  been  saved  !  * 

To  help  the  oppressed,  of  whatever  creed  or  nation  ; 
to  investigate  cases  of  wrong ;  to  check  evil  doings ;  to 
Bet  the  example  of  true  justice  and  equal  riglita;  to  pre- 
vent human  suffering  and  to  succour  the  distressed ;  and 
to  do  it  all  *  quietly,  so  that  few  were  aware  that  anything 
was  being  done ' — all  this  is  but  the  simple  duty  of  a 
Consul*  Yet  how  few  have  douc  it  I  how  rarely  have 
they  been  instructed  or  permitttKl  to  do  it — nay,  how  often 
have  those  that  tried  so  to  act  been  snubbed  for  *  inter- 
ference *  and  '  ^viiig  trouble  at  home  I '  Was  not  tliat 
policy  a  short-sighted  one  wlur.h  leil  to  the  moat  aggres- 
sive, rapacious,  and  intolerant  Power  on  earth  any  pretext 
for  a  tremendous  and  disastrous  interference,  in  oi-dCT  to 
'protect  the  Christians  of  the  East'?  From  the  dj 
tlie  Crusaders  France  and  Italy  have  schenu  ]  nyp^l^iuM 
and  fought  for  the  undirided  protection  of  ;il'    '  /^^ 

tiaiia  iu  the  East,  with  what  variations  of  success,  wroi  hoy 
many  Treaties,  Firinilns,  and  Uatti  Sh<Toef»,  oUier  boojc^ 
relate  to  us  besiiks  the  inlt-resting  sketch  given  by  Mr,  FiiuT. 
BuL  Itussian  claim  to  any  such  right  of  protection,  even 
for  those  of  their  own  orthodoxy,  is  of  very  modem  clale. 

*  Sm  pp.  1W-)1)7. 

'  PerLiipa  tbure  bM  DovoT  bntm  a  nioiv  touching  petition  tlinn  Od^ 
IhdM  Dirvnxl  to  Mr.  Fuin,  nililmwHl  Iu  '  bim  to  wbvm  tbc  pvTMKulvil  ri| 
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It  is,  however,  none  the  lesa  a  sharp  and  murderous  weapon 
when  wielded  in  such  bands  as  theirs.  But  surely  some 
of  us  may  permit  ourselves  to  regret  that  England  has 
so  continuously  refused  to  accept  the  noble  mission,  not 
of  a  high-handed,  blustering  '  protection,'  which  meant  a 
great  deal  more,  but  of  the  gentle,  quiet  work  of  a  protector 
who  strengthens  the  upright,  comforts  the  weak-hearted, 
defends  the  desolate  and  oppressed,  executes  justice,  and 
maintains  truth,  without  a  thought  of  greed  or  self- 
interest.  Mr.  Finn  says :  '  By  the  time  the  Crimean 
War  broke  out  the  vigilance  and  industry  of  the  British 
authorities  had  produced  an  appreciable  effect.  ...  A 
few  more  years,  and  the  non-Moslems  of  the  East  would 
have  grown  happy  and  prosperous,  and  would  have 
needed  neither  defender  nor  champion,  for  they  would 
have  been  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
But  what  would  then  have  become  of  the  champions  ? ' ' 
The  fact  also  of  any  Christian  Power  being  openly  united 
with  the  Sultan  would  prevent  there  ever  being  a  really 
dangerous  war,  for  recourse  could  not"  then  be  had  to  a 
Holy  War  of  Moslem  against  Christian,  including  the 
pious  slaughter  of  all  but  the  professors  of  Islam. 

We  live  so  fast  in  these  days  that  patience  has  be- 
come an  old  fashioned  virtue,  the  mark  of  a  degraded 
and  effete  people.  Time  to  grow  is  disallowed  ;  de- 
velopment must  be  pushed  on  as  in  a  forcing-house ;  and 
what  formerly  took  a  year  must  to-day  be  accomplished 

■  P.  !(W. 
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in  a  wetk.    No  one  stops  lo  coiiader  uow  what  Turkey 

was  a  few  years  ago— the  countrj-  must  be  taken  by  the 

tJiroat  and  throllieil,  because  it  is  not  advanced  in  the 

l-aame  dt^ee  as  Western  countries  who  have  centuries 

[of  growth  beliind  Ihem.   *  The  Turkish  power  in  Europe," 

which  was  aniiouaced  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1829 

raa  '  gone,'  was  indeed  so  hampered  by  internal  rebellion, 

fomented  entirely  by  foreign  intrigue,  that  ita  struggle  for 

jesistence  has  been  fraught  with  all  the  evils  of  despair. 

Hcnoe  have  arisen  much  of  the  venality  and  oorrup- 
tion  of  the  upper  classes,  making  hay  while  the  sh(»rt 
ammer    lasted,   knowing    themselves  unable   to  stand 
[against  the  ceaseless  and  interminable  intrigues  wliich 
[pervaded  most  of  their  provinces.     A  bold,  intelligent 
KpoHcy  would  have  removed  every  pretext  for  external 
ilQlcrference ;  but  the  Turk  was  not  accustomed  to  trust 
lie  policy,  and  he  knew  well  the  power  of  his  sword  of 
>ld.      Thus,  while  he  doubted,  the  evil   hand  of  the 
[foreigner  led  him  to  the  pit  which  it  had  already  dug 
[for  him  among  his  own  people.    Unassisted  by  intrigue, 
few  would  have  rebelled  against  the  Government  of  their 
[Country,  to  whom  many  are  still  loyal :  they  rebelled  only 
[against  the  mi^vemment  of  the  Pashfts ;  they  asked  the 
[fulfilment  of  the  law  already  given,  not  by  any  means  a 
fnew  law  or  another  yoke.     As  among  the  intelligent  por- 
tion of  the  Bulgarians  in  Boumelia  since  the  calamities  of 
May,  187G,  so  among  the  Afabs  in  these  past  yeara,  Mr. 
m  tells  lis  :  '  There  was  nolliing  to  endanger  the  safety 


of  Turkish  dominion  ia  Palestine.  I«ft  to  the»?jss«: 
the  peasant  factions  of  the  Bedawy  tribes,  the  Drus^^j, 
the  Maronites,  might  and  did  fight  againat  each  c^tf- 
but  of  any  insurrection  against  their  lord,  the  Sultan,  t^~^ 
was  not  the  sUghtest  danger.  Local  dissensions  and  ^^t,^ 
tilities  might  be  fomented  by  intrigue  from  without  .  . 
but  of  rebellion  against  the  Sultan  and  his  govemme^ 
there  was  no  idea  whatever,' '  for  the  village  laws  wes*. . 
good,  adapted  to  the  country  and  the  creed,  and  in  Syria 
they  were  for  the  most  part  well  carried  out. 

Whatever  else  their  virtues  and  their  vices,  and  how- 
ever steadily  they  were  advancing  in  civilisation,  as  most 
undoubtedly  they  were,  the  Turks  were  already  far  in 
advance  of  many  a  Western  nation  in  one  remarkable 
virtue,  viz.,  religious  toleration.  Fanatically  attached  to 
their  own  religion,  they  keep  it  to  themselves,  and  allow 
freedom  of  worship  to  others ;  religious  persecution  in 
the  East  is  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Christians,  who 
have  frequently  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Moslem  against 
each  other,  to  stifle  prc^eas,  or  to  gain  a  temporary 
advantage  for  themselvea.  Yet  how  can  we  blame  this 
apparent  anomaly,  when,  at  home  in  England,  we  find 
the  very  persons  who  are  moat  active  in  sending  missions 
to  Russia, '  to  convert  the  Euasians  to  true  Christianity,' 
are  now  the  most  enthusiastic  in  their  praises  of  the  *  De- 
liverer of  the  Eastern  Christians,'  and  the  most  anxious 
for  their  victory  over  the  one  nation  that  has  permitted 

■  Pp.  217,  220. 
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preaching  of  ihc  gospul  in  llicir  country  iii-iih  the 
Utmost  tolerance!  These  good  people  have  no  words 
hard  enough  to  express  their  indignation  at  the  fanatidam 
of  the  Moslem,  nl  the  spread  of  Islam  by  the  sword,  and 
at  the  massacres  of  the  four  tliousand  Bulgarians  who 
perished  two  yearn  ago  by  the  brutality  of  the  Pomaks 
and  Badii  Boznks ;  but  if  the  blood  of  these  poor  crea- 
tures shed  by  the  Moslems  cried  out  then  to  Heaven, 
what  an  awftd  cry  must  dow  be  raised  by  the  hundrcda 
of  tliouauidd  xlaiu  and  done  to  death  by  tlie  Christians  ? 
Mr.  FiuQ  rightly  askn,  'Wlio  itist,igat*'d  the  Lebanon 
maesacreaof  1860?  Who  encouraged  and  revived  the 
fast  waning  fanaticism  of  the  Moslems  ? ''  Aud  we  wlio 
ace  the  terrible  effects  of  the  greed  of  Kussia  may  also 
ask  what  sort  of  Christianity  is  that  taught  by  the  acts  of 
the  inraders  of  to-day  ? 

Many  an  interesting  parallel  will  be  drawn  from  these 
pages  of  the  situation  of  the  years  treated  about  in  this 
book,  with  that  of  this  year — of  the  origin  of  tliat  war, 
which  began  in  tlte  heart  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  lioly  Sepul- 
cJire  itself,  though  it  afierwarda  became  the  war  of  the 
Crimea,  and  the  war  of  1877.  Both  wars  owe  their  origin 
to  Russian  aggression  and  falsehood,  for  the  Kusaiana,  in 
1853,  bad,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  made  tlic  mis- 
take of  confusing  protection  aud  possesion  ;  they  boldly 
asserted  their  '  right  to  protect ; ' — that  is,  to  tiave  the 
custody  of — the  Holy  Places,  to  which,  in  Ixutli,  they  had 

•  P.  4M.  *  Pp. «  ud  fifi. 
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not  the  very  slightest  right ;  while  now,  in  1877,  after  as- 
Berting  their  '  r^ht  to  protect '  t!ie  Bulgarians,  the  deaire 
for  protection  vros,  as  usual  also,  vhcii  convcuient, 
clianged  into  the  riglit  to  possess  them. 

Turkey  has  sufibred  more  than  any  country  io  the 
world  by  her  visitors;  no  countiy  has  been  so  much 
visited  by  travellers, and  none  has  beenra  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. The  flood  of  travellers  and  travellers'  books 
have  made  everything  so  familiar  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
oar  that  people  have  been  led  to  think  that,  what  they 
saw  so  easily,  they  must  have  as  easily  understood  ; 
whereas  in  all  probability  two-tliirds  of  the  stories  they 
have  read  were  but  the  imaginations  of  the  writer,  not 
the  facts  of  the  country.  It  is  invariably  he  who  has 
been  the  shortest  time  in  these  lauds  who  thinks  he  un* 
derstands  them  best ;  those  wlio  live  there  longest  learn 
best  how  little  they  know.  An  intelligent  traveller  can 
♦see  with  his  own  eyes,'  no  doubt;  but  little  goodwill 
that  do  him  unless  he  knows  the  '  reason  why '  of  what 
he  has  seen  :  tlit-  origin,  the  root  of  it  contains  pro- 
bably the  whole  meaning.  Hence  the  value  of  a  Iwok 
detailing  the  experience  of  a  twenty  years'  resident,  fluent 
in  the  languages  which  came  daily  and  hourly  to  his  ears. 
Mr.  Finn  rightly  i)oint8  out '  that  the  lumping  together 
of  all  the  viu-ious  races  in  Turkey,  and  believing  that 
the  same  legislation  and  rule  will  do  for  all  alike,  is 
absurd ;   still  more  grossly  absurd  is  the  idea  that,  be- 

'  Pp.  212. 213. 
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acquaintance  has  been  made  with  one  race,  the 
rest  can  be  understood,  and  are  kno^vn  simply  because 
they  profess  the  same  rcUgiou.  This  is  oU  the  Ic^  pos- 
Mble  as  Islam  haa  atmofi  as  many  di%-cmtic8  as  Chris- 
tianity. Yet  no  doubt  after  the  present  war  not  a  few  of 
the  aurgeona  who  have  dressed  the  wounds  of  a  Bosniak, 
or  of  an  Arab,  or  of  a  Pomak,  or  of  an  Arnaout,  will 
firmly  believe  that  he  knows  the  national  character  of 
all  the  '  Turks." 

In  the  same  manner  it  is  perfectly  sickening  to  hear 
people,  whose  attention  hm  only  lately,  for  the  first  time, 
been  drawn  to  Turkey,  talking  of  the  '  general  state  of 
Eurojwan  Turkey  for  the  last  four  himdred(I)  years' as 
similar  to  what  intrigue  and  violence  made  part  of  it  for 
one  miserable  month;  and  asserting  that  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  country  from  end  to  end  has  been  that  of 
ceaseless  massacre  and  rapine.  A  moment's  thought,  on 
the  part  of  tliose  who  wished  to  speak  the  truth  for 
truth's  sake,  would  convince  them  tliat  no  human  beings 
could  have  flourished  as  lite  Ai-abs  and  the  Bulgarians 
have  done  had  tliis  l)een  the  case.  Precisely  so  might  a 
foreigner  assert  that  the  state  of  all  the  streets  of  London, 
and  of  all  the  towns  in  our  provinces,  was  one  vast  scene 
of  daily  and  nightly  murder,  burglary,  lust,  and  bruta- 
lity, after  studying  a  monthly  Eeiwrt  of  the  Metroiw- 
litan  Police-office,  and  an  annual  volume  of  the  '  Res- 
cue Society,' — in  which  latter  production  it  may  truly 
be  said   there  are   more  sorrowful   horrors  detailed  as 
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happening  in  the  heart  of  our  civilised  capital,  in  on 
year,  than  in  ten  yeara  of  Turkiah  provincial  hiatorj 
But  how  few  of  our  politicians,  who  have  chosen  tliei 
*  aide,'  care  to  learn  the  real  facts,  the  true  realities  c 
the  subject  I 

If  they  do,  here  indeed  is  a  book  whidi  will  teacj 
them  much ;  here  they  will  learn  not  only  the  event* 
but  the  motives  fix>m  which  they  sprung ;  they  will  se 
a  faithful  statement  of  &cts  made  without  prejudice  o 
misrepresentation ;  they  will  find  a  mine  from  which  t< 
dig  miich  ore.  For  this  reason  I  rejoice  that  yoi 
have  decided  to  publish  Mr.  Finn's  writings. 

I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

K.  STRANOFORD. 

CONeiiHTIKOPLK: 

A^,  1878. 
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Is  THIS  WORK  there  are  oo  doughty  deeds  or  high  acliicve- 
menta  to  be  recorded,  and  we  are  unable  to  strike  the 
bold  key -note  of 

Canto  I'  anue  piotow,  « '1  gr&n  Gapilaao. 

For  although  my  subject  is  one  that  hus  relation  to  great 
events,  Jerusalem  herself  perfonnetl  but  little,  visibly, 
among  tJic  acts  done  during  the  Russiau  war  of  1853  to 
IS56.    Her  part  was  more  passive  than  aggressive. 

Neither  docs  our  scope  include  the  large  politics 
of  Europe  which  moved  and  sustained  the  war,  for  we 
are  confined  to  local  affaire,  descril)ed  after  an  interval  of 
several  years  from  notes  taken  at  the  time. 

Our  topics  are  not,  however,  limited  to  description  of 
Turkish  relations  with  their  own  subject^t  and  witli  the 
officials  of  foreign  (countries  residing  in  Pidestine.  Our 
plan  is  rather  to  narrate  any  events  that  occurred  within 
the  prescribed  limits  of  time,  even  though  some  of  them 
may  include  details  referring  personally  to  the  writer, 
*and  to  give  notices  of  Uie  general  condition  of  the  country 
and  of  its  inhabitants,  the  whole  formii^  a  kind  of  kalei- 
doscopic variety. 
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And  yet  not  a  mere  kaleidoscopic  medley  for  ami 
ment,  since  these  pages  will  esliibit  the  gravity  of  the 
issues  involved  ia  the  war,  the  critical  state  of  the  whole 
country  of  Palestine  at  the  time,  tlie  anarchy  of  the 
tricts,  die  slight  hold  which  the  Turkish  Governmec 
-wa.s  able  to  maiDttiin,  and  the  facility  presented  fa 
intrigues  of  foreigncra.  Considerations  of  some  %'alue 
our  days,  aod  in  the  light  of  the  GortschftkofT  Circular 
October,  1870,  will  be  preseuted  to  our  minds  by 
above  topics. 

The  first  rough  drafl  of  thiit  sketcli  of  the  Holy  I^anc 
during  the  Crimean  War  was  made  in  1870.     The  woric 
was  tiien  in  outward  peace.    The  I^niesians  with  theii 
allies  were  at  hcmie ;  (be  French  Empire  was  in  existence^] 
aa  well  as  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope ;  and  the] 
neutrality  of  the  Hhck  Sea  was  guarded  by  the  Trea^  ofl 
Paris.    Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  all  those  affairs,] 
and  the  security  of  Turkey,  including  Palcstioe,  cannt 
but  be  affected  by  the  distiu'bancc  of  the  relations  to  each'j 
other  of  tlic  Powers  involved  in  those  cliangea. 

Omitting  spcculatione  on  the  future,  we  may  remarkj 
that  the  eScct  of  the  Russian  war  of  185S-6  was  to 
up  the  Turkish  dominion  on  a  firmer  bnfds  than  before,] 
certainly  »o  in  Palestine.  Roughly  speaking,  howeverJ 
the  old  routine  of  government  continued  with  none  bi 
very  paltry  im]H-ovcmcnt»  in  administration. 

One  more  observation,  and  lliat  in  reference  to 
drstant  couibatanlts. 
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The  acclamation  of  'God  wills  it,'  which  impelled  the 
first  Crusade,  bore  against  the  Moslem  holders  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre ;  but  the  shouts  of  the  war  we  are  now  con- 
sidering were  directed  by  representatives  of  the  same 
nations,  who  fought  in  that  first  Crusade ;  but  now  they 
were  fighting  in  defence  of  the  Moslem  holdera  of  that 
same  treasure,  against  a  power  which  has  only  become 
fully  Christian  since  the  crusades,  and  which  equally 
covets  possession  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Such  are  the  changes  which  time  brings  about. 

This  was  the  outward  aspect  of  events  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  struggle  in  1853,  but  circumstances 
expanded  in  size  as  events  progressed,  the  war  lost  the 
religious  character  of  its  beginning,  and  the  wresthng 
upon  that  small  '  arena '  of  the  Crimea  became  one  for 
mastery  over  vast  regions  of  land  and  sSa. 

Opportunities  cannot  fail  to  recur  so  long  as  the  same 
temptations  exist 

Written  m  1873. 


It  has  been  observed  in  cormection  with  the  competi- 
tion of  all  European  nations  at  present  for  influence  in 
Jerusalem,  and  the  decay  at  the  same  time  of  the  Ottoman 
power,  that  all  the  Consulates  (except  the  Britisli)  bear 
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the  Eagle  for  armorial  ensigns — the  Eussian,  the  Aus- 
trian, the  French,  the  Prussian. 

'  For  wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  Eagles 
be  gathered  together.' 

NOTE  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

Jebusuek. 
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Th<>  EMhita  Qucation  and  the  CrumdM  from  the  J(iru»ili-m  poiat  »f  tiaw — 
Tho  objool  of  ihe  coDtwt — Tli*  cumbcUQlb  aa  ce[)r«*-ol«l  bj-  ihoir 
cliHmpioBs— Tb«<  Aathor  of  tbjs  Ilialor;,  Mr.  Vmu,  TI.  M.  Couul  (m 
Junitmltun  tuiil  PalceLioe  bom  I6t6  to  ItiGS. 

TuK  Eastern  Question  which  is  engrossing  men's  miwls 
was  the  cause  of  the  Crimean  war,  as  we  now  call  the 
Russian  war  of  1S53-6.  It  ivaa  not  a  purely  political 
question,  in  which  nothing  is  involved  beyond  the  posses- 
sion of  Constantinople.  From  first  to  last  the  question  of 
the  Holy  Places  in  Palestine  has  been  inextricably  mixed 
up  with  tlic  politics  of  the  Eastern  Question.  The  peace 
of  185G  WHS  regarded  by  few  as  a  final  settlement  of  the 
dispute,  though  none  could  say  when  it  might  again 
Iweak  out  and  involve  East  and  West  once  more  in  a 
sanguinary  stxu^le. 

The  Eastern  Question  (and  some  will  say,  'What  is 
the  Eastern  Question?')  has  once  again  involved  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  perplexity,  lias  now  once  more 
been  referred  to  the  arbitrament  uf  tlio  sword. 

If  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land  be  intimately  and 
inseparably  bound  up  with  the  Eastern  Question,  it  may 
be  of  use  to  bring  forward,  at  this  juncture,  all  information 
which  bears  upon  the  subject;  all  which  may  throw  Ught 
upon  the  origin  of  the  disputes  that  led  to  the  last  war ; 
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all  that  may  enable  ub  to  understand  better  the  actual 
condition  of  the  Holy  Land  then — for  without  these  facts 
before  us,  we  shall  scarcely  be  able  rightly  to  estimate 
subsequent  events  in  their  bearing  upon  the  present  com- 
plications. As  a  contribution  to  this  usefiil  knowledge, 
the  present  volumes  of  '  Jen^alem  Consular  CJhronicles ' 
are  offered. 

The  intent  of  this  history  is  to  show  the  condition  in 
which  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land,  the  first  cause  and 
aim  of  the  war,  were  during  its  course,  and  how  they 
were  thereby  affected. 

Jerusalem  took  no  part  in  the  war — her  part  was  pas- 
sive, not  aggressive — and  yet  Jerusalem  was  in  very 
deed  the  cause  of  the  war — the  prize,  for  possession  of 
which  two  of  the  combatants  were  striving — the  one 
(Russia)  in  attack  upon  Turkey,  the  other  (France)  in 
defence,  with  Turkey. 

We  had  in  the  Crimean  War  one  more  Crusade  waged 
for  rescue  of  the  Holy  Places,  only  this  time  the  Crusade 
was  being  fought  by  the  champion  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  there  was  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  purity 
of  the  motives  which  aniniated  that  champion  in  his 
zeal. 

Fully  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  early  Cru- 
sades, it  is  necessary  to  have  lived  at  Jerusalem. 

The  terms  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  convey  but 
little  living  reality  to  the  mind,  until  one  has  beheld  the 
thronging  multitudes  surge  around  the  grand  central 
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point  to  which  aU  the  branches  of  those  Eastern  anil 
Wt'stem  Churches  gravitate;  till  one  has  beheld  on  the 
simt  the  ceaseless  stnfe,  the  never-endiug  aQtagonism  and 
riviilry  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Roman 
World  chrlBtianized.  Though  Russia  was  not  includevl 
in  the  ancient  Roman  World,  she  now  appears  in  the  lists 
as  champion  of  the  same  Kusleru  or  Qrcck  Church — 
known  in  the  East  not  as  the  Church  of  the  Greeks,  but 
by  the  appeUation  imder  which  that  church  is  always 
called  on  the  spot,  the  Church  of  the  'Room'  {i.e. 
Romans). 

The  very  heart  and  kernel  of  the  Eastern  Uueslion 
can  only  be  reached  in  the  Uoly  City,  Jerusalem,  where 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Churches  are  still  wreatling 

of  old  for  the  mastery,  with  all  the  forces,  spiritual  and 
secular,  that  eacli  can  bring  to  bear. 

Now  as  heretofore,  disguise  the  object  as  they  may, 
tliey  are  striving  for  a  prize  which  has  not  been  destined 
by  Divine  Providence  for  either ;  and  this  prize  is  no  less 
than  a  ttrtual  dominion  over  the  Chrisiiim  World,  firom  a 
throne  of  government  within  the  Sanctuaries  of  the  Holy 
CSly,  and  the  possession  of  that  throne  would  involve 
possession  of  the  key  to  universal  dominion. 

Kinglake  has  well  observed  in  respect  to  the  con- 
sectjon  of  the  Crimean  War  with  the  Holy  Places  at 
Jerusalem :  '  The  myolery  of  Holy  Shrines  lies  deep  in 
human  nature.  .  .  .  For  men  strongly  moved  by  the 
Christian  Faith  it  was  natural  to  yearn  aller  the  scenes  of 
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the  Gospel  narrative.'    ('Invaaion  of  the  Crimea,'  vol.  i. 
40-41.) 

And  a  Latin  monk  expressed  simply  and  truly  the 
feeling  of  most  of  those  who  have  joined,  or  who  are 
ready  to  jdn  in  these  modern  Crusadea,  when  on  being 
remonstrated  with  about  a  fight  which  had  takea  place  ia 
the  very  Church  of  the  Nativity,  at  Bethlehem,  and  being 
asked,  '  What  must  unbelieving  Moslems  think  of  such 
doings?"  he  answered,  'They  see  how  much  we  love 
our  religion,  and  that  we  are  ready  to  fight  and  die 
for  it.' 

Mr.  Finn,  the  author  of  this  sketch,  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  observing  the  condition  of  Jerusalem  and 
Palestine  before  as  well  as  during  the  Crimean  War. 
He  was  Consul  for  Jerusalem  and  Palestine  from  1845 
till  1863,  and  lived  in  the  land  for  more  than  seventeen 
years.  Long  previous  study  and  a  deep  practical  interest 
in  the  Holy  Land  had  fitted  and  prepared  him  for  enter- 
ing with  intelhgence  upon  hia  official  duties.  Conversant 
with  political  affairs,  and  having  a  personal  knowledge  of 
European  countries,  he  was  also  ready  as  a  scholar  and 
linguist,  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  variety  of  interesting 
questions  and  subjects  which  present  themselves  for  con- 
aderation  in  the  Holy  Land. 
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On  September  19,  1853,  a  krj^e  proporlion  of  llie  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  was  assembled  on  the  McitJan  or 
public  promenade,  at  that  time  in  existence'  to  the  west 
of  the  city,  iind  near  the  walls,  to  witjieia  a  benediction 
of  th<!  battalion  with  its  eolom-s,  which  was  IcaWug  us  for 
scenes  of  warfare  in  defence  of  Dani'i  Isldra,  or  territory 
of  Mohammedan  pofiscssion. 

Such  an  event  liiid  not  occurred  there  since  the  era 
of  the  Crusades,  for  at  the  period  of  the  French  invasion 
of  Egypt  and  Expedition  to  Palestine,  in  1799,  Jenisalem 
had  no  force  to  send  out :  it  was  then  a  poor  delerioratal 
town,  although  enclosed  then,  as  now,  by  crenellated  walls 
witii  gates  and  stout  towers  for  a  citadel,  its  only  mili- 
tary occupation  being  that  of  a  handful  of  Baahi-boiiuk ; 

'  Tbe  aew  IIuHtaan  building,  «rt<ct«d  Hcico  the  CrinNtn  wru>,  nair  ociupr 
lb«  «{ince  fonncTly  deroled  lo  ihc  I'ulilii!  Promunad*  or  Mi-iitiu. 
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and  therefore  the  French  general  was  entirely  in  the 
right  for  his  strategical  object  when  he  advanced  straight 
towards  Acre,  without  apprehension  of  consequences  from 
leaving  Jerusalem  in  his  rear.  At  that  time  the  strongest 
edifices  in  the  city  were  the  several  Christian  convents, 
strong  as  buildings,  but  tenanted  only  by  timid  ill-used 
monks.  A  peculiar  character  of  sanctity  was,  indeed, 
impressed  upon  the  place,  in  accordance  with  the  several 
creeds  of  its  population,  whether  derived  from  possessioa 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  the  professors  of  one  faith,  or  of 
the  Hharam  esh  Shereef  by  those  of  anotlier,  or  by  the 
reverence  of  a  third  community,  who  lived  comparatively 
unnoticed,  for  a  fragment  of  the  western  wall  of  the 
old  Temple  of  Israel.  But  a  slumber  of  ages  had  at  that 
time  eliminated  from  Jerusalem  all  public  spirit,  or  means 
even  of  self-defence,  much  more  every  possibility  of  con- 
tributing to  external  warfare. 

Our  parade  inspection  and  the  public  prayers  were 
followed  by  acclamations  of  the  multitude ;  and  as  the 
column  marched  off,  with  the  Syrian  sun  glinting  along 
the  moving  steel — for  they  marched  with  fixed  bayonets 
— and  as  the  latest  trumpet-notes  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, we  were  left  behind  with  leisure  for  meditation  on 
the  novel  condition  of  aSairs  and  speculation  as  to  the 
eventualities  of  an  unknown  future. 

Nineteen  years '  having  now  elapsed  since  that  date, 
we  have  sufficient  opportunity  for  reviewing,  in  the  light 
of  other  transactions,  ttie  motives  and  the  acts  which  for 
some  time  before  had  been  preparing  the  crisis  of  that 
day ;  and  in  so  doing  we  are  assisted  by  the  fact  that  the 

'  TlieM  words  wen  written  in  1872  hj  the  autlior. — Ed. 
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orii^nating  circumstnuccs  were  connccletl  with  Jerusalem 
itself,  for  all  the  world  knows  that  the  Btissian  war  of 
1853  to  1856  sprang  from  a  eontroversj-  about  the  rights 
of  guanliauship  at  the  Christian  Sanctuaries  of  Jerusalem 
and  Uc'tldehem,  as  churned  by  the  convents  respectively  of 
Latin  and  Greek  rite. 

The  near  connection  in  which  the  Latin  and  Greek 
coinnmuities  stand  as  either  joint  or  part  guardians  of  tlie 
Sanctuajies  wliicli  belong  to  our  Lord's  history — a  matter 
of  such  solemn  import  to  both — soon  degenerated  into 
hostility  and  strife,  not  for  a  dogma  or  a  creed,  as 
Cliristendom  has  in  otiier  places  so  often  witnessed,  but 
for  possession  or  custo<Iy  of  loc^-diiy,  inch  by  inch ;  and 
this  state  of  things  was  porpetuattid  llirough  llie  ]a]>se  i.>( 
several  centuries.  The  animosity  ripened  into  pei-gonal 
violence,  to  the  scandal  of  other  Christians  who  heard  of 
such  doings  fmm  a  distance,  and  the  ridicule  or  contempt 
of  unbt'licvers. 

The  weapons  used  in  such  warfare  were  indeed  carnal, 
even  bodily  fists,  besides  a'uoifixes  and  huge  wx\  tapers 
taken  from  ilie  very  altars.  In  184G  the  autlior  bad  in 
hand,  fresh  from  such  a  battle,  a  narrow  plank  of  cedar 
^vood  which  had  covered  one  of  the  rents  in  the  rock  of 
traditional  Calvary,  and  was  inscribed  with  ii  Greek  state- 
ment to  that  purport  in  characters  of  silver  laid  on  :  this 
had  been  torn  up  from  its  site,  and  split  across  in  the  fi-ay. 

Such  combats  were  not,  however,  confined  to  Greeks 
and  Latins,  tliough  these  were  the  antagonists  in  ques- 
tions of  proprietorship  of  the  main  objects  of  rever- 
ence. I  have  known  of  two  such  occurrences  between 
Greeks  and  Armenians — one  in   Bethlehem,  when  tl 
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former  laid  down  a  carpet  over  nearly  all  the  appr(Mc:h  to 
the  attar  of  the  Armeiiiana,  aud  then  defied  the  latter  to 
tread  ujron  it.  This  of  course  led  to  altercation  of  tongue 
and  to  violence,  in  which  severe  wounds  were  inflicted, 
aud  on  hearing  of  which  the  townspeople  rushed  into 
the  church,  breaking  down  tlie  locked  and  bolted  door, 
aud  took  share  in  the  proceedings  according  to  their  re- 
spective factions.  The  other  was  in  Jerusalem  between 
the  same  parties  for  first  receiving  of  the  Holy  Fire  from 
the  Sepulchre  on  Easter  Eve  in  1853. 

Similar  scenes  have  been  occasionally  described  in  the 
published  journals  of  travellers,  but  we  are  here  limited 
to  what  was  actually  witnessed  within  a  given  epoch  by 
residents  in  the  country,  to  doings  wliich  are  scarcely  to 
be  mentioned  with  patient  moderation  of  language,  con- 
sidering the  character  of  the  places,  and  the  professional 
offices  of  the  personages  concerned. 

It  is  an  error,  however  common,  to  apply  the  term 
'  rights  of  property  '  to  what  should  rather  be  designated 
as  '  custody '  of  the  Holy  places ;  for  strictly  speaking  the 
property  is  that  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  as  its  terri- 
torial suzerain,  Tliis  proprietor  had  at  different  pre- 
vious epochs  accorded,  by  FirmAus  or  other  documents, 
the  care  of  the  venerated  objects  to  one  or  other  of  the 
Christian  communities,  and  thus  much  indeed  is  implied 
in  the  very  fact  of  appealing  to  those  documents  during 
the  dispute.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  distinction  in 
mind,  as  it  follows  necessarily  tliercfrom  that  the  terri- 
torial sovereign  might,  upon  sufficient  cause  appearing  to 
himself,  transfer  his  indulgence  to  either  party  from  the 
otlier  as  he  pleased.    Tliis,  however,  is  but  an  abstract 
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poHitioo  :  it  does  not  appear  thnt  the  contrarieties  lately 
compltiittcd  ofas  e-vUting  among  llie  documents  cmanatJug 
from  the  Porte  oq  these  matters  were  ever  based  upon 
a.  calculation  of  either  deserving  or  undaierving. 

In  |wst  ages  the  Turks  at  the  capital  were  in  the  habit 
of  bestowing  or  withilrawing  such  fevoura  in  amusing 
alternation,  at  one  time  patronismg  the  Greek  church  m 
cousistiug  mainly  of  their  own  subjects ;  at  another  keep- 
ing lliese  in  check  by  chaslisemenls  in  the  form  of  depri- 
vation, and  thus  tiatteriug  the  French  kings  as  rcpresen- 
tiitives  of  Latin  Christianity  :  in  both  instances  receiving 
large  pecuniary  presents  and  fees,  while  at  the  same  time 
proudly  upholding  their  own  prerogative  of  dominion, 
which  they  never  frittered  away  fur  money  consideration. 

Local  quarrels  at  Jerusalem  frequently  took  place 
between  the  parlies  interested,  when  the  Vizierial  letters, 
or  Fli-m^ns,  relating  to  the  Sanctuaries,  were  antagonistic, 
unlil  in  1757  they  became  so  serious  tliat  by  a  llhuLli 
Sln.Tt!(?f  the  Latins  were  deprived  of  the  chinxih  at  Beth- 
lehem, the  tomb  of  the  Vii^n  Mary  near  Gethsemane, 
and  the  custody  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  with  only  tolera- 
tion to  worship  at  each,  all  prior  concesaons  notwith- 
standing. 

Afi^a-  the  fire  in  1808,  which  consumed  krge  portions 
of  the  contiguous  buildings,  besides  the  chapel  itself,  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Greek  Christians,  in  respect  of 
the  above  Uhalti  Sheretf,  and  of  their  being  subjects  of 
the  Porte,  were  authorised  (most  happy  privilege !)  to 
repaur  the  damjigas  at  iheir  own  expense.  Hence  it  is 
that  to  this  day  we  see  Greek  iuacriptious,  in  an  artistic 
quaint  character,  about  the  Septdchre  and  the  Stone  of 
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the  Augi;!,  and  Greek  pictures  on  the  exterior  of 
chapel. 

pflLKYrliCE  <!N  HieS  eK  TTc" 

©ypdc   T«  MM-M^^ 

After  the  repairs  had  been  made  by  the  Greeks,  fresh 
altercatjou  ensued,  ao  %-iuknt  that  in  1819  the  French 
and  Russian  Governments  were  called  into  action  oo  be- 
half of  their  respective  clients  thert;.  King  Louis  XVUi. 
and  the  Emjwror  Alexander,  though  recently  made 
friends  by  the  most  intimate  political  tics,  were  thus 
drawn  into  a  dispute  about  Jerusalem,  not  for  a  cntsado 
against  unbelievers,  but  iu  opiwsiiiou  to  each  other — 
the  former  as  hereditary  '  Protector  of  Christianity  in 
the  East,'  meaning  his  own  section  of  Christendom ;  the 
latter  as  monarch  of  the  majority  of  aiilien-nts  to  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church,  to  which  also  the  majority  of 
Chrislians  in  Turkey  belongeil :  neither  of  them  having 
the  least  item  of  pohlical  right  for  inlerventioii  beyond 
the  meauings  of  words  wluch  might  be  wrtuig  out  of 
friendly  favours  granted  Ity  the  sovereign  of  the  coimlry. 

As  a  desirable  preliminary,  envoys  from  eacli  side 
were  sent  into  Palestine  for  collecting  information  on 
the  spot,  M.  Maicclkia  in  the  French  interest,  iind  M. 
Dashkoff  in  that  of  the  Russians.  All  seemed  in  a  fair 
way  towanis  adjustment  when  the  Greek  war  of  Indc' 
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pi^dcncc  broke  out  (1821),  and  the  enUiiuiasm  of  the 
French  iu  aid  of  the  revolt  brought  about  a  new  coiuplica- 
liou.  The  'I'urks  would  then  listen  to  po  overtun^s  from 
dther  ade.  but  treated  Greek  orthodox  and  French 
Catholics  as  hostile  to  Ottoman  domination,  and  so  both 
the  convents,  with  their  adherents  in  Jerusalem,  had  lo 
shift  for  themselves,  aubject  to  personal  severities  and 
pecuniary  imposts,  which  might  have  ended  in  massacres 
had  the  inmates  been  laity  instead  of  clergy  and  monka. 

The  episode  of  the  Egyptian  hold  upon  Syria,  from 
1832  to  1840,  placed  oilier  obalacles  in  the  way  of  aiming 
to  an  understaniling  respecting  the  Sanctuaries.  If  he 
had  taken  part  with  tatlicr  side,  Mohammed  Ali  would 
probably  have  favomed  Ibe  latins,  in  consideration  of 
the  number  of  Franks  employed  in  his  mihtary  and  civil 
aervice ;  but  owing  lo  his  indifference  for  any  creed,  his 
policy  became  rather  that  of  kee]>ing  down  all  such 
litigation  with  an  arm  of  irou,  iu  the  temper  which 
pervaded  his  whole  administration, — for  under  him  the 
natives  felt  the  rouglishod  ruling  to  correspond  with 
leir  own  proverb — 

Ei-Zdmeb  ^Mtun^fA 
AdMith  lo  m'  mMijtb 


(tTTunny  with  equality  is  righteousness  to  its  subjecls), 
and  they  preferred  tliat  style  of  government  to  the  alter- 
nate slip-!thod  hcedtesauess  tuid  vUlanuiis  cruelly  of  the 
old  Turkish  era.  Such  disputes  therefore  had  uo  exist- 
ence in  the  Egyptian  period. 

The  Turks  were  restored  to  Syria  at  the  end  of  1840. 
rather  more  liberal  in  profession  than  they  had  been 
before  leaving  the  country,  and  next  year  promulgated 
the  llhail!  Shereef  of  Gidhfineh,  which  conceded  a  tbeo- 
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retical  equality  (far  &om  practical)  amoDg  all  classes  of 
subjects. 

In  1846  they  had  a  man  of  vigour  for  the  GoTemor 
of  Jerusalem  and  ita  dependencies,  Mehemet  Kubrusli 
Pashk,  who  made  short  work  with  monkish  diaaenfflona 
in  his  day.'  The  two  Easters,  European  and  Orient&l, 
happening  to  come  together  that  year,  the  disputants,  for 
first  turn  of  celebration  on  the  altar  of  Calvary  in  the  eve 
of  Good  Fiiday,  became  combatants :  many  wounds  were 
both  given  and  received  fixjm  articles  of  sacred  use. 
At  last  his  Excellency  brought  up  a  mihtary  force,  and 
with  his  own  hands  removed  the  Greek  altar-doth  of 
coloured  silk  and  gold,  which  had  been  forcibly  placed 
above  the  Latin  altar-cloth  of  white  linen.  Complaint 
was  made  at  Constantinople  of  his  sacrilegious  partiality, 
but  with  no  result. 

The  next  year,  however  (1847),  another  governor 
of  inferior  mental  caUbre  being  in  office,  we  learned  one 
morning  in  November  that  a  strange  afiiiir  had  occurred 
m  Bethlehem.  Close  adjoming  the  Holy  Manger  there  is 
another  site  of  even  higher  veneration,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  lamps  of  silver  and  gold  perpetually  burning, 
and  marked  out  by  a  silver  star  let  into  a  slab  of 
marble  on  the  floor,  and  the  sUtt  contains  these  words 
in  Latin — '  Here  Jesua  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary ' — an  inscription  admirable  in  its  very  simplicity. 
This  had  been  placed  there  above  a  century  ago  by 
devout  votaries  of  the  Latin   communion,  and  surely 

'  This  Pasha  afterwardB  rose  to  be  Ambassador  in  England  ;  tlien  Scri- 
luker,  or  Ooimnocder-ia-Cbief;  and  he  firally  attnined  to  the  highest  dig- 
sit;  uf  all — the  office  of  Grand  Vizier.    lie  died  ua\y  a  few  yean  ago. 
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any  stranger  to  the  habitual  rivahies  of  the  place  would 
suppose  that  there  at  Ie;i8t  all  animoaiies  sboiiUl  be 
hushed,  sec^inj^  that  both  partJea  concum^  in  tbo  belief 
that  the  words  were  tnie ;  but  alas !  they  are  in  Latin 
and  not  Greek — the  star  was  therefore  regarded  as  a 
badge  of  (HinqueHt,  intolerable  to  llie  Orii;ntalii,  although 
on  the  other  part  we  have  never  beard  of  the  Latins 
attempting  to  deface  the  Greek  inscriptiona  at  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  Jemsiilem. 

Newe  however  arrived  among  us  that,  on  repairing  to 
the  Sanctuary  for  early  moniiog  service,  the  Latin  monks 
found  the  silver  alar  waa  no  longer  there,  and  that  tokens 
of  lioleucc  used  in  wrenching  it  away  were  evident. 
This  event  provetl  a  turning  point  for  questions  of  pro- 
tection of  the  holy  places  in  higher  quarters,  which  the 
Frt'iich  authorities  then  took  up  in  thorough  earnest. 

The  abstnw'-tion  of  ihe  alver  star  from  the  crypt  at 
Bethlehem  had,  it  seems,  been  preceded  by  a  biKHly 
conflict  in  the  churcii.  The  Greek  monks  during  one 
night  had  nm  ii]i  a  temporary  wall  in  a  certain  situation, 
which  woidd  shut  out  the  Latin  processions  from  atrceJw 
to  the  Sanctuary  for  iK^fonnance  of  daily  services  at 
the  '  Manger.'  'llie  Latin  president,  with  his  brethren,  at 
once  proceeded  to  remove  that  olxitruction,  when  the 
others  nished  out,  and  a  fight  ensued,  in  which  several 
Greek  pricdt^,  and  (it  is  said)  a  bisl^op,  took  part,  and 
woimds  were  inflicted  on  both  iddea. 

Either  on  tlie  succeeding  night,  or  very  speedily  after 
it,  the  star  was  stolen,  and  what  bocatne  of  it  has  never 
yet  been  ascertained.  The  l-atin  monks,  with  their 
clerg}'  and  laity,  declare  thai  the  Greeks  took  it,  oud 
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carried  it  off  to  their  convent  of  Mar  Saba  in  the  wil- 
derness, where  great  rejoiciog  was  made  over  the  booty 
acquired  from  their  adversaries.  They  assert  likewise 
tliat  a  certain  Greek  priest  of  Bethlehem,  who  was 
named,  was  missing  from  his  convent  at  that  precise 
time  without  ivturning  thither.'  They  aigue,  with 
every  probability  of  reason,  that  tlie  sacrilt^e  cannot  be 
laid  to  their  chaise,  for  the  star  was  a  penoanent  tokea 
of  their  property  in  the  spot  where  it  was  laid,  and 
iDacribed  in  their  own  language;  their  object  of  desire 
must  therefore  have  always  been  to  keep  it  there,  or  if 
any  motive  could  have  led  them  towards  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, they  would  not  have  torn  the  star  away  by 
hasty  violence,  as  in  this  instance  was  apparent,  for  one 
of  the  screws  was  still  in  its  place  with  a  fragment  of 
the  silver  attached  to  it,  as  I  myself  saw  to  be  the  case. 

In  after  controversy  on  the  subject,  it  was  argued  on 
the  other  side  that  the  Latins  did  it  with  a  design  of 
casting  odium  on  their  suffering  rivals,  and  of  exciting 
compassion  on  their  own  behalf;  also  that  five  years 
previously  the  Latins  had  complained  at  the  Porte  of 
the  Greeks  designing  to  steal  it,  when  they  alone  had 
even  dreamed  of  such  a  thing,  and,  in  consequence, 
had  obtained  an  injunction  against  its  removal.  This 
fact  showed  that  tlie  deed,  when  at  last  committed,  was 
that  of  tlie  Latins,  for  the  Greeks,  being  subjects  of 
Turkey,  would  not  have  ventured  to  disobey  the  Vizierial 

'  The  object  atnlen  iq  not  the  some,  but  this  event  bean  a  curious  lesem- 
bUnce  to  that  of  Tobho's  ■  JerusBlem  Delivered,'  Canto  II.  U : — 

Nod  riride  rimmBgins  dov'  ella 

Fu  poata,  e  iovan'  cercoiiDe  in  sltro  lata,  etc. 
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(n-dca*.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  a  vrUcI  plea  ;  it  Tnifjlit 
rather  tell  in  the  opiiosite  dii-eetion,  namuly,  timt  five 
years  before  1847  there  hatl  been  groimda  for  fearing 
tliat  the  sacrilege  was  inteiided. 

Ilowever,  the  tidings  spread  rapidly  over  the  country, 
and  M.  Marabutti,  the  Kiissian  Vice-Consul  at  Jaffa 
(there  was  tJien  no  Ojnaular  oiBcx:  in  tlie  Greek  interest 
at  Jerusalem),  ha:^tciied  up  to  make  cuquirit^  on  the  spot 
The  French  Consul  in  Jerusalem,  M.  Ilelouis-Jorelle, 
appears  to  have  been  rather  apathetic  on  the  matt4>r,  so 
much  so  that  the  discontented  FrandUcans '  tlireateued 
to  place  themselves  (which,  however,  \vouId  not  have 
been  possible)  under  Turkish  rule,  and  to  re^ster  in  the 
British  Consulate  a  deed  declaratory  of  ilioir  reaeoo  for 
doing  80. 

The  Sardinian  Consul  then  began  to  take  up  the 
matter  on  the  gi-ound  of  the  president  of  '  Terra  Santa  ' 
being  an  Italian  subject.  The  friars,  however,  <lid  not 
attach  much  importjuici;  to  his  good  offices ;  but  thia 
step  being  taken,  the  French  Consul  began  to  stir  himself, 
and  ran  to  an  opposite  extreme.  He  repwred  to  the 
Pashii,  and  '  in  the  name  of  France '  demanded  to  have 
Uio  star  replaced,  without  trusting  to  the  dilatoriness  of 
any  investigation  wliatever. 

Civic  Councils  of  the  Mohammedan  Grandees  were 
held  for  deliberation,  and  reports  were  forwarded  to 
sujierior  authorities  on  all  sides  at  Bayroot  and  Constan- 
tinople. In  one  of  tliese  to  his  Governtnent,  the  Paahk 
stated:  'I  should  have  been  able  to  recover  the  star  at 


'  At  tbU  iMiriod  tlie  FraucUcAim  w«w  Uw  tcAr  tojirtatmU 
Latin  Uliuicb.  , 
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the  very  beginniog  if  the  French  Consul  had  not  meddled 
in  the  business,' — a  very  Turkish  expression,  capable  of 
various  and  opposite  interpretations,  but  which,  at  any 
rate,  showed  his  inadequate  conception  of  the  gravity 
of  the  case ;  looking  upon  it  aa  he  would  have  done  on 
any  police  affair  of  petty  larceny,  imagining  that  if  the 
article  was  restored,  no  more  neqd  be  said  about  it,  and 
no  party  be  held  amenable  to  the  accusation  of  sacril^e. 

The  business  was  transferred  to  Constantinople,  and 
the  discussions  between  the  Porte  and  the  Ambassadors 
inevitably  brought  up  that  of  rights  pertaining  to  the 
two  leading  Christian  Churches  in  Jemsalem  and  Bethle- 
hem, as  the  arrangers  of  the  theft  doubtless  intended  it 
should  do — righta  which,  so  long  as  the  Turkish  monarch 
abstained  fix)m  disturbing  them  (and  by  no  conceivable 
sort  of  circumstances  could  it  be  imagined  he  would  pre- 
sume to  abrogate  them  in  the  face  of  all  Christendom), 
practically  amounted  to  those  of  actual  property.  The 
Mohammedan  ruler  would  seem  to  have  reserved  to 
himself  no  more  than  the  power  to  adjust  the  conditions 
of  custody. 

The  French  were  the  first  to  moot  tlie  subject  of  these 
general  claims  in  Constantinople.  This  was  done  in  1850 
when  General  Aupick,  the  ambassador,  appealed  to  the 
Treaty  of  1740  between  France  and  the  Porte,  in  which 
the  33rd  article  runs  thus  : — 

'  The  Latin  monks  residing  at  present,  as  heretofore, 
within  and  without  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepidchre,  called  Edmame,^  shall  continue  to  pos- 

'  Sometimee  in  Turkuh  written  Kemimeh :  its  real  name  is  KiSmeh,  i.f. 
the  RegnirecUon.  The  term  emplojed  in  tbis  text  it  h  most  opprobrious 
ejntbet  invented  by  Uie  Moslem  rulers. 
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8C8S  llie  places  of  pilgrimage  wliicb  they  now  passeas,  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  have  heretofore  possessed  them ; 
and  tlicy  shall  nf>t  l>e  molested  l>y  demands  for  coutribu* 
tions ;  and  if  they  should  be  engaged  in  any  law-suit 
which  cannot  be  decided  on  the  spot>  it  shall  be  referred 
to  our  Sublime  Porte.' 

This  treaty,  however,  owing  probably  to  the  polilica! 
events  in  Prance  during  the  interval,  had  been  long  suf- 
fered to  pass  unnoticed,  while  the  Greek  convents  had 
procured  several  concessions  to  tlieir  adviintage ;  yet 
taking  up  the  document  as  it  stands,  and  iwintiug  to  this 
cited  clause,  we  have  the  lopic  still  open  to  chsciission,  in 
what  manner,  and  to  what  csteut  did  the  Latins  hold  the 
*  places  of  pilgrimage '  heretofore,  I'.f.  previous  to  1740. 

General  Aiipick  a.-^urud  Sir  S.  Canning  tliat  tlie  appeal 
for  deoi»ion  was  in  nowise  a  political  one ;  it  was  on  a 
mere  question  of  property  already  defined  by  express 
treaty.  But  our  ambussador,  reiKirting  tliis  at  home,  saw 
that  it  would  be  cxtrtimoly  difficult  to  separate  that  ques- 
tion from  nfitioual  politics  and  crabarrassincnt«  of  the 
highest  class. 

During  the  disciuision  the  Frencli  accused  the  Greek 
eccIesiastitM!,  among  other  matters,  of  having  some  time 
before  wilfully  destroyed  the  venerable  tombs  of  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon  and  Guy  do  Luaignan. 

The  directions  from  London  were  to  watcli  proceed- 
ings, but  in  no  way  to  take  part  in  them. 

At  Jerusalem  the  feeling  was  as  keen  upon  the  subject 
of  the  great  dome  over  the  Sepulchre,  as  upon  any  other. 
The  fact  waa  apparent  that  the  dome  had  been  by  pJ 
peated  acts  rapidly,  and  piece  by  piece,  stripped  of  ehf 
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of  lead   on   its  southern   side ;    each    party,  Latin   and 
Greek,  accused  the  other  of  having  done  this;   but  a 
stranger  might  naturally  ask  what  could  be  the  motivo 
for  doing  it  at  all  ?    The  explanation  lies  in  the  maxim 
of  Turkish  law,  that  whosoever  is  owner  of  the  covering 
of  a  house,  is  owner  of  the  house ;  and,  of  course,  the 
owner  has  the  right  or  duty  of  keeping  it  in  repair.  Now 
each  of  these  jwrties  would  have  been  most  happy  to 
provide  funds  for  obtaining  in  tliis  way  a  property  so 
much  coveted  :  the  repairing  of  the  cupola  being  aUowed 
to  prove  the  right  to  proprietorship.    Both  were  wiiling 
to  represent  at  Constantinople  the  fact  of  rain   in  the 
winter  season  pouring  down  through  the  dismantled  por- 
tion upon  the  pavement  below,  and  to  call  attention  to 
the  disturbance  of  divine  services  by  the  twittering  of 
numerous  martens  and  swallows  visiting  their  nests  within 
the  dome  and  galleries  ;  also  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
huge  timbers  of  the  cupola  having  become  so  rotted  by 
exposure  to  the  weather,  that  danger  to  life  and  limb 
was  imminent  from  the  expected  fall  of  the  same ;  and 
both  parties  were  eager  to  outbid  the  other  in  money  at 
the  Porte  for  licence  to  rebuild. 

This  topic  scarcely,  if  at  all,  appears  in  the  corre- 
sjwndence  laid  before  Parliament. 

It  would  appear  that,  in  ojicial  form,  the  appeal  us  to 
the  Sanctuaries  was  first  laid  before  the  Porte  by  M.  de 
Lavalctte,  who  had  at  the  beginning  of  1852  succeeded 
General  Aupick  in  the  embassy. 

By  February  9  the  business  was  so  far  advanced 
that  the  Turks  promised,  in  the  shape  of  a  '  Note,'  to 
concede  to  the  French   the  right  of  officiating  at  the 
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Seputdire  of  the  Vii^n  Mary  near  Gethseipane,  and  to 
leave  all  the  oilier  points  in  xbttu  quo  anth.  These  were 
not  satisfied ;  but  after  a  time  agi'ced  to  the  arrangement 
on  condition  of  the  OLtomau  Government  declaring  the 
old  (ruaty  of  1740  to  be  slill  in  force. 

The  Russians,  patronising  the  Greek  orthodox  claims 
in  the  dispute,  were  angry  at  so  much  being  conceded  to 
their  rivals,  and  were  only  appeased  by  the  issuing  of  a 
'  Firman,'  which  virtually  nulUfied  the  '  Note '  given  to 
the  French.  These  in  turn  look  umbrage  at  the  tergiver- 
sation contained  in  the  '  Firmiin  ; '  and  the  Turks,  tortured 
l)ctwccn  tlie  two,  both  screwing  iheir  pretensions  by 
threats  to  the  utmost,  at  length  promised  the  French  that 
the  Firman  for  the  Orthodox  should  not  be  fnMicly  read 
in  Jerusalem*  To  the  EiL'^sians  they  promised  to  evade 
delivering  to  the  T^atina  the  keys  of  the  Hethlehem  church 
and  of  llic  Virgin's  tM;jiulchre:  each  device  being  of  courae 
kept  secret  from  the  party  whicli  was  to  lose  by  it.  The 
wonder  is  how  the  Turkish  Div&n  eould  hope  by  such 
very  shortsighted  expedients  to  coiitent  the  [Mwerful 
parties  before  them ;  for  the  periixl  would  be  so  very  brief 
before  an  explosion  must  take  place,  leaving  themselves 
in  discredit  and  dishonour  from  both  sides  of  the  appel- 
lants ;  but,  indeed,  the  Ottoman  Government  was  unable 
to  meet  the  peril  of  the  emergency,  should  it  be  pushed 
to  extremity :  they  roukl  only  hope  for  a  miraculous  iu- 
teiTcntion  of  Providence  to  aid  them  in  their  duplicity. 

'Afeef  Bey  was  commissioned  by  them  to  execute  at 
Jerusalem  the  opposite  acts  of  the  Council. 

In  the  flush  of  triumph  attaiuMl  through  J  m. 

the  Grcek  pHiriarch  of  Jerusalem  (wlio  usui 
VOL.  I.  C 
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'aff:ef  bey  Tin-:  Turkish  commissioneb. 
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Constantinople)  repaired  to  his  diocese,  where  he  was 
by  JI.  Basili,  tlte  Bussiao  Consul-Gencral  of  Sjrin,  with 
Prince  Garan  (the  latrer  bearing  for  the  occasion  Che 
nominal  ollioc  of  Vice-Consul)  and  a  suitable  train 
minor  officials ;    tliey   entered    Jerusalem    together 
great  pomp  of  reception  by  the  native  community. 

This  was  in  the  first  week  of  September,  and  on  the 
15th  they  were  followed  by  the  important  Commissioner, 
'Afeef  Bey.  On  the  approach  of  the  latter,  the  grandees 
of  the  dty,  including  the  two  native  Patriarchs  (Greek 
and  Armenian)  and  the  Pasha  in  person,  rode  out  to  afibrd  I 
him  an  honourable  welcome,  it 

The  next  day  I  paid  him  a  visit,  and  found  liimH 
a  gentleman  of  refined  address,  tempered  by  habit 
and  odicc.  He  very  blandly  said  that  he  should  pay 
special  attention  to  any  information  or  counsel  I  niight 
be  willing  to  give  him ;  but  it  became  my  duty  to 
assuit;  him  llmt  I  was  pruchided  from  mixing  ia  the 
transactions  then  in  hand.  And,  indeed,  during  all  the 
time  of  his  stay  I  limited  my  intercourse  with  him  to 
topics  of  common  and  public  attention.  This  was  ncoes- 
sary.  not  on  account  of  any  directions  ad  hoc,  received 
from  official  superiors,  for  such  were  generally  very  rare, 
and  in  this  stage  of  prow-cdings  aljsohitely  none:  but 
also  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  exact  knowledge  on 
tJiesc  matters  from  the  parties  concenied ;  and  it  wa« 
evident,  as  the  double-dealing  of  the  Turks  soon  after- 
wards came  to  light,  that  this  \vas  the  best  line  of  con- 
duct to  pursue. 

Other  Consuls,  oven  those  not  chiefs  in  the  transaction, 
were  not  so  delicate  on  the  subject,  and  among  the  actors 
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of  tlic  scenes  and  tliclr  adherent*,  what  schemings,  what 
heart-  palpitatioos,  what  reservations,  what  gucssinga  at 
motives,  what  scnnnJugs  of  words,  one  by  one,  as  they 
dropped  from  the  CommisNOner,  were  set  in  motion 
during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  1852 ! 

On  October  2G  'Afeef  Bey  invited  the  Palriarcbs  and 
those  Consuls  whose  biisiucss  it  bcciime,  to  meet  him  in 
the  Kiameh.  i.e.  beneath  the  great  dome  and  in  front  of 
the  Holy  8ppulchn>.  There  he  made  an  oration,  eulogising 
the  well-known  anxiety  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Sultan  to  Ijestow  contentment  on  all  classes  and  degrees  of 
his  Kubjecls,  aiid  of  wliieli  mucIi  abundant  tokens  had  been 
aSbrdcd  to  his  ilhislrious  allies,  etc.,  etc.,  which  haranjruc 
he  protracted  till  the  Greek  Patriarch  and  the  Eiiwian 
Archimandrite  waxed  impatient  for  the  reading  of  tlie 
FirmAn  which  was  to  secure  thora  the  long-expected 
victory. 

Thereupon  the  liey  invitc<l  all  the  parties  to  meet 
him  again  at  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Virgin,  and  when 
assembled  there  he  slowly  read  in  their  hearing  an  order 
of  the  Sultan  conferring  upon  the  Lnltna  the  privilege  of 
miying  mass  upon  that  tomb  on  the  usual  commemoration 
day,  from  which  ftmction  they  hail  In-en  many  years  ex- 
cluded :  this  grac'j  was,  however,  counterbalancetl  by  n 
rej-ulatiou  that  the  altar  and  its  orthodox  ornaments  or 
furniture  were  not  to  be  disturbed  for  that  celebration. 
Here  a  |KU'foct  storm  arose  on  the  part  of  the  Latins  at 
this  qualification  of  th-iir  privilege,  for  they  declared  it 
impossible  to  oOicinlc  with  schismatic  vessels  and  a  cnici- 
fix  of  uucauooical  "I  and  f'lrni. 

The  Commisdl  ly  out  of  the  hubbub 
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to  his  lodgings,  but  thither  he  was  pursued  by  the  Biu- 
siana  who  now  opened  their  ejrea  to  the  momeQlous  fact 
tJiat  after  all  the  rirmiiii  had  not  been  read.  '  What 
Firm&n?  '  '  Why  that  FirmAn  which  you  yoiu^elf  drew 
up  in  my  presence  at  Couslanliiiople,'  said  the  Prince 
Vice-Consul.  'Ah  I  that  FirmAn  ;  well  I  must  say  tlwt  I 
have  it  not  with  me.'  IJawli  stamped  with  rage,  and  at 
last  'Afccf  Bey  cuufc^ed  that  he  bad  received  no  in- 
structions to  bring  it,  or  to  communicate  it^  contents. 

The  Russians  then  demanded  to  have  a  city  council 
of  the  Moslem  grandees  convened,  witli  tliHmselves  and 
the  Greek  Patriai'ch  present,  at  which  moetiug  an  official 
answer  should  be  given  and  recorded  respecting  the 
Firman.  Fiwr  old  Hafiz  Pashii  (at  that  time  Governor  of 
Jeritsalem)  summoned  the  Effendis  and  the  mililarj-  com- 
mandant to  foiTn  the  council ;  but  when  they  cnmc  to 
gether,  there  was  no  t'oinmissioner  in  attendance,  and 
the  Pashi  could  only  say  that  he  liad  no  power  to  enforce 
the  presence  of  a  commissioner  coming  on  a  special  duty 
direct  from  the  Forte — tliat  lie  knew  nothing  about  Utc 
business  on  which  M.  Bnsili  had  desired  them  to  meet ;  he 
only  knew  of  the  Sultan's  benevolent  dispogiliou  towards 
all  classes  and  ilegrecs  <)f  his  subjects,  etc.,  etc  And  so 
ended  for  the  moment  the  solemn  farce,  tlie  details  of 
which  were  given  me  immediately  afterwards  by  one  of 
the  personages  oificially  present  on  tJie  Latin  side,  who 
chuckled  with  admiration  at  the  legerdemain  of  the  Turks 
to  the  confusion  of  both  parties. 

M.  Basili  promptly  dispatched  his  Prince  Vice-Conaul 
to  Jaffa  to  lay  hold  of  aiiy  Arab  vessel  (shakhtoor)  that 
could  be  got,  for  conveying  the  tidings  to  Constantinople. 

Next  day  I  visited  the  French  Consul,  M.  Botta,  and 
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fouiKl  tiini  profoundly  occupied  in  writing,  surrouuded  by 
a  iuas.1  of  proUxrol-sized  papers  ;  he  was  in  excellent  spirits 
and  said  tliat,  so  &r  from  the  litigation  about  the  Sanctu- 
aries being  terminated,  it  was  ooly  then  at  its  proper 
Ijeginning,  and  it  certainly  seemed  that  this  opinion  of  so 
laborioiLs  a  worker  in  the  agitation  ought  to  becorwideral 
to  a  good  extent  well  founded. 

In  the  above  procealings  it  was  natural  for  the 
Russians  to  attach  so  much  importauce  to  the  Rrman, 
seeing  that  in  such  matters  they  had  nothing  but  Firmans 
to  rest  upon,  and  could  have  no  otjier  documents,  the 
Greeks  of  Jerusalem  being  I^yahs  (subjects  of  the 
Sultan),  wiiile  the  Latin  cause  was  based  ujiou  the 
superior  obligations  of  a  treaty :  the  diiTerence  is  this, 
that  a  Finn&n  is  a  tcmponir}' grant  from  the  Sultan  to  his 
subjects,  whicfi  may  possibly  ou  after  occasions  be  re- 
voked or  changed ;  but  a  treaty  is  a  mutual  covenant 
between  etimtls,  which  can  only  be  canrelletl  by  consent 
of  both  pftrtiL-3. 

The  Turks  then  adroitly  crowned  their  diplomacy,  by 
sending  a  new  silver  star  to  Bethlehem,  as  a  present  from 
(he  Sultan,  and  thus  removed  this  dangerous  cause  of 
dispute;  the  inscription  ia  again  in  Ijilin.'     The  repUce- 

'  DoM  It  not  »««iii  incnidfblo  iLal,  Dolwilhsiaudini,'  all  the»»  ptooeedinga 
nnd  tbn  gteat  vitr  Uinl  rulloned,  the  very  tanm  VH'rile^  should  In  aUemipted 
Hrrvsh  in  18t)3or  Iri&l?  Tha  fullovrinx  in  fcusd  in  (?<qiwii1  RhodWR  '  J«rn- 
ul«iu  (ui(  U'  (Louiluii.  18ufi).  At  Beihlohem  've  remarked  ihtt  tlie  naiLt 
which  wcnmd  Ui«  podnu  of  the  nirer  hUt  to  tba  marble  tlab,  on  tlu  Utlb- 
ptai^,  had  b««n  drawn  out  *nd  th«  tittr  loa«nn«d,  TlUa  had  been  done  ij 
tho  Urooka  tbe  night  previous  to  our  arriikl  with  thu  denigu  ol  nnaoving  Ui« 
lUir,  bacauM  of  tli*  Latin  inwriptjon  it  benn,  which  ia  twj  obuoxioiii  to 
tlum  ....  Tha  Ortek*,  howvvt^r,  in  thuir  atUuupt  lo  taut  off  tlM  atar,  wen 
■urpriMd  by  a  body  of  FmnciH'iut  mutik.-,  who  called  in  the  uauol 
BU^en  b«twMQ  tbr  qiuumlliiiii  Ulmaliiins  of  Pal««tine>  the  Turki«li  i 
who  at  once  put  a  tUip  to  thi»  vandaUiiu.'    (P.  1:13.) 
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mcnt  was  performed  with  much  ceremony  by  the  Lati 
Patriarch,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  his  spiritual  subjects, 
tbn>e  day!!  before  ChristiuM,  »o  as  to  be  ready  far  the 
midnight  Mass.  At  the  same  time  the  keys  of  both  the 
great  church  there,  and  of  the  Crypt  of  the  Holy  Manger, 
were  deiivcred  lo  the  Latins  by  tlie  Commiasioner,  whose 
labours  thus  were  closed. 

The  anger  and  dbiapiwintmentof  the  Orlliodox  Church 
botli  in  Syria  and  Russia  were  extreme.     Our  Parlia- 
mentary  Bhie-Uooks  describe  tlie  stale  of  mind  of  the 
great  Czar  at  thi»  betrayal  of  what  lie  considered    his 
rights;  imd  the  despatch  to  Baron  Brunnow  declarine^ 
the  Imperial  sentiment  was  immediately  followed  by  th^H 
march  of  the  fifth  corps  d'amih  to  the  fmntier  of  the 
Danube,  lo  be  followed  again  by  the  fourth,  the  total    - 
amounting  to  144,000  men,  and  shortly  afterwards,  during 
the  Austrian  remonstrance  agiiinst  the  Turks  putting  dowa 
by  force  the  iosurreclion  of  Montenegro  (or  Kara-dagb, 
Turkisti),  the  Ituasians  took  the  opportunity  of  g 
upon  that  remoustmnce  (which,  however,  did  not  belo: 
to  them,  being  entirely  an  Austrian  question)  a  proi 
and  thre.'il    of    their  own;    but    these    are    matters 
Europcuu  history  rather  than  ours,  and  would  liave  beei 
80  exclusively,  had  not  the  Czar  appended  to  the  msti'U' 
tions  given  to  their  mission  exlraordinarj'  at  Constauti 
nople  the  subject  of  the  Holy  places  in  Palestine. 

The  connecting  link  between  Montenegro  and  Jeri 
salem  was  a  thread  of  extreme  tenuity,  scarcely  perce 
tjble  without  explanation,  namely  that  in  both  localitii 
the  Turks  were  supposed  to  be  oppressors  of  Christiaoi 
undir  the  form  of  that  orthodox  creed  which  Bussu 
upholds. 


nOSCE  MENSIIIKOFF  AND  BniTISH  AMIIASS.VllOIt. 


The  European  politics  of  the  latiti  cause  received  ea 
additional  imputus  at  the  same  time  fi'oiii  the  clcvatiou  of 
Louis  Napoleon  to  the  Empire  of  the  French,  a  circum- 
stance which  undoubtedly  threw  immense  weight  inU) 
that  scale. 

Prince  Menshikoff  arrived  at  CJonstantinople  on  the 
speciiU  mission  with  ihe  new  year  1863,  during  tlie 
absence  of  the  chiefs  of  both  French  and  English 
Embassies,  The  comportment  of  the  Prince  forma  an 
epi-sixie  in  hist<»ry  not  easily  forgotten  by  students  of  the 
Blue- Books,  or  of  the  pictorial  pages  of  Kinglakc. 

The  English  Ambassador,  now  raised  to  the  peerage, 
returned  from  T^ondon  Just  in  time  to  mediate,  at  their  own 
request,  between  the  disputants  for  the  Holy  places,  witli 
respect  to  which  two  great  points  had  been  already  de- 
cided : — 1.  The  silver  star  and  the  keys  of  Bethlehem; 
2.  The  annual  service  at  the  Virgin's  Sepulchre.  But 
some  delicate  though  minor  items  were  as  yet  unsettled. 
They  were  matters  chiefly  of  routine  or  precedence  wlucli 
the  outside  world  would  regard  as  of  little  value,  but 
which  were  not  so  considered  by  the  heated  parties 
engaged  about  them.  In  little  more  than  a  fortnight  all 
was  concluded  upon  a  fooling  which  still  subsials,  and 
is  likely  to  do  so  until  some  national  convulsion,  such  as 
a  Eun)|)ean  conquest  of  Syria,  shall  require  a  new  arrauge- 
ment. 

The  Sultan's  share  in  the  happy  termination  amounted 
to  this,  that  the  silver  star  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  his 
donation,  without  conferring  any  exclusive  right  upon 
the  Latins  notwith^audtug  the  language  of  its  iiucription, 
and  the  great  CupoUi  of  the  Kiimeh  was  to  f  -t  at 
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bis  coat,  without  alteration  in  its  form.'  And  thus  ended 
the  controversy  upoa  Convent  privileges  or  rights  in 
Jerusalem  and  Bt-thltiheui,  April  22, 1853. 

Yet  the  matter  of  Christian  protection  in  Turkey  by 
Europeans,  which  hitd  been  called  up,  novr  siiowcd  itself 
hke  the  cockatrice  from  tlic  Mcrijenl's  root  (LMiiah  xvi.  29). 
The  simile  of  a  Plioeuis  springing  from  the  ashes  of  ita 
predecessor  would  not  here  apply,  inasniutih  as  ihe  new 
api>ari!i(jn  was  no  creature  of  beauty,  but  a  ghastly 
monster  which  arose,  menacing  sorrow  and  destruction  to 
large  hosts  of  mankind. 

In  this  ski;tcli  of  Palestine  during  the  Russian  waritl 
is  not  intended  to  diivcuss  the  politics  of  London,  Paris, 
St.  Petersburg,  ConstJintinopIe  or  Vii?nna :  these  cjui 
sufficiently  learned  elsewhere,  and  iudced  they  were  not 
clearly  understood  at  the  time  in  Jerusalem,  excepting 
.inch  imudimts  as  tlie  never-to-be-forgotten  conversatioos 
of  the  Czar  with  Sir  H.  Seymour  reapecliug  '  the  sick  man»'j 
and  the  division  of  Iiis  property — the   proceedings  of 
Prince  MenMliikoff  .-it  the  J'orlc,  and  the  fate  that  befell 
his  ultimatum.     In  ihc  expected  dislocation  of  Easteri 
aflhirs  we  should  probably  have  been  surprised  at 
unu-sual   octrurreuce,    hardly    perhaps    at   a    Proncli    o[ 
Rusfiiin  invasion,  which,  however,  among  officials,  was 
topic  kept  out  of  conversation :  of  rumours  we  had  auj 
ample  sujjply.     Those  were  not  the  days  for  us  of  daill 
telegraphic  despatches,  but  the  uneasy  public  mind  re- 
quirol  food  for  speculation.    That  food  was  provided  bj 

'  Thia  iwni  irns  aftnrwonls  m()dlli«l  by  coneeot  of  tU  cODCWtiMl. 
dome  niu  repairpil  «nd  ridily  ili^ciinLt<.il  in  1  biiil,  at  lli«  joint  «xp«D»«  of  I 
thrta  Krapdiors  (Frcoi-b.  Ruini&u,  aiid  TurkUli),  after  protracted  ddny*  ri&col 
tiiH  prijj«ct  wna  first  brouj^ht  forward. 
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foreign  consuls  and  their  dependants,  by  traveUw-s,  by 
the  convents,  and  by  the  TurkisU  employes  or  bazaar 
newsnioDgcrs.  Strange  was  the  medley ;  and  feverish 
restlessness  was  the  effect  created. 

Sometimes  thu  German  Consubr  folk  circulated 
(often  prematurely)  iucoiisisteut  intelligence  about  Russia 
and  Austria  at  Constantinople ;  for  the  al'tiT  [loticy  ofllie 
German  Powers  wjis  not  at  that  time  exactly  defined. 
Then  a  traveller  from  the  United  States  reported  what  he 
had  seen  of  the  French  fleet  at  Toulon,  where  there  were 
thirty-»evon  ships  uf  the  line,  four  of  them  abr>vc  120  guns 
each,  ready  to  sot  sail  at  command  in  thirty  minuter. 

Again  in  the  middle  of  April,  at  Jaffa,  an  attiimpt  was 
discovered  to  smuggle  in  iweuty-thrcc  barrels  of  gun- 
powder by  a  Bethleheniite  of  the  Greek  rite ;  the  powder 
wiis  seized  and  sequeslrated  into  the  castle  there ;  the 
ligltU>rinan  was  imprisoned.  At  stich  a  crisis  the  circum- 
stance was  not  without  its  significancy.  Were  llie  native 
Greiiks  preparing  to  help  the  Russian  cause  directly,  or 
only  indirot^tly,  by  selling  gun|X)wder  to  the  peasantry  and 
thtis  promoting  their  faction  lights,  by  which  the  countiy 
might  be  throwu  into  a  slate  of  anarchy?  Abou 
same  time  our  English  travelleT^  in  the  hotel  I 
accustomed,  aa  I  w;;m  told,  touidulgein  plain  spoakihgon 
the  subject  of  Russian  spies.  This  was  done  with  unuMjal 
emphaeis  one  day,  expressing  a  hope  that  if  there  should 
be  any  aiHrh  unliappy  persona  amtmg  the  atrimgcrs  present, 
they  should  hear  something  that  might  do  the 
and  at  that  moment  a  gentleman,  not  Knglish,  wen 
a  comer  of  the  long  sofa,  reading  my  '  Britain 
paper,  which  had   beeu  sent  down  for 
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The  spciakers  went  oo,  each  one  retailing  anecdotes  Uiat 
had  come  lo  his  knowledge  while  traversing  thu  cooii- 
nent  of  Eiirofie,  about  spies  frequenting  the  *  tables  d'h6te.' 
Thus  was  mere  daily  chat  infected  with  the  aH-pen,uding 
topic. 

Next  in  tiie  same  month  of  A])ril  we  learned  firom 
•the  ordinaiT  somxreiii  of  public  iiitj.-IUgeiice '  Uiat  the 
authorities  in  Trieste  were  carrying  out  martial  iaw  with 
vigour  againjit  the.  ICnglish,  as  well  as  against  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place,  but  iJiut  hud  [x>ssibly  no  immediate 
connection  with  the  great  Eastern  question  which  ab- 
sorbed our  attention.     War  gossip  filled  tlie  air. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  May,  wc  were  assured  that  H. 
Basliecd  Tashk  being  again  in  olliix-  ua  Giiuid  Vizier,  war 
■had  been  declared  by  Ttirkey  against  Eusffla. 
BVench  and  Friissijiii  Consuls  were  positive  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  Austrian  was  diplomatically  not  so  oertoil 
On  thu  contrao-y,  June  3,  Ct>unl  Ntwtitz,  conimunder  of » 
Bussian  sliip  of  war,  ou  liis  airival  told  us  that  he 
left  Alexandria  on  the  21st  ult.,  where  at  that  ds 
they  had  not  lieard  of  Prince  Menshikoff  leaving  Cc 
stautiuoplc. 

On  the  7tli  we  heard  for  certain  that  the  Russii 
Embassy  had  left  the  capital ;  but  it  was  Haid  thsit  Uiis 
not  of  itself  amount  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  Austrian  Couaxil  was  now  siure  that  hostililai 
were  to  commence  on  the  3rd  of  Bairam  (probably 
meant  Shawwal),  thut  is  to  say  after  tlie  lapse  of  a  niont 
Bs  it  was  probable  the  'Ulema  calculated  upon  that,  beii 
a  furtuiiatu  day  for  beginning  so  weighty  an  enterpr 
Al  last  on  the  13th  came  iutclligcucc  of  importance,  fc 
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we  learned  that  the  Muscovites  had  entered  the  Danubian 
principalities  on  the  27th  ult.,  and  that  as  this  move  very 
aeriously  concerned  Austria  as  well  as  Turkey,  the  former 
had  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  correspondent  action, 
and  had  pronounced  itself  to  be  in  alliance  with  England 
and  Prance.  Prussia  was  said  to  have  done  so  a  fortnight 
earlier,  but  no  Power  had  as  yet  in  form  declared  war. 
In  reality,  however,  the  tedious  Vienna  conferences 
dragged  on  for  three  months  longer,  with  the  aim  of 
averting  if  possible  the  evila  of  warfare  upon  so  large  a 
scale  as  was  impending  over  us. 

On  receipt  of  the  tidings  that  finssia  had  really  in- 
vaded the  priacipaHties,  I  sent  to  the  Eussiaa  Archiman- 
drite Porphyries,  enquiring  if  the  news  could  be  depended 
on.  He  replied  that  their  army  had  really  entered 
Wallachia  (as  the  two  provinces  were  then  usually  called 
throughout  Turkey),  and,  pointing  to  luggage  lying  ready 
for  transport  upon  mules  and  camels,  said,  '  See  I  um 
preparing  to  leave  you  at  a  minute's  notice.' 

That  day  tlie  French  and  Prussian  Consuls  went  off  to 
Bayroot  and  Constantinople  in  search  of  information  and 
instructions  as  to  conduct ;  they  remained  about  three 
weeks  absent. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE  PABTIES  IK  DISPUTE — GREEKS  ATO  LATINS 

THE  EASTERN  AND  THE  WESTERN   CHtJRCII — THEIR  BISTORT. 

Greek  Ohureh  regarded  by  the  Turks  as  Church  of  the  country,  iioce  Con- 
quest by  Omar,  63r — Greeks  in  Faleetiae  conaiet  of  native  luty  and 
parish  priests,  with  foreign  Greek  higher  clergy  and  UehopB — Oraaadee  to 
tbem  a  'Papal  AggrensioQ '^Natives  of  Palestiiie  excluded  from  the 
monasteries— Hence  all  the  Higher  Olergy  are  Poreign  Greeks — Greek 
Ganveat,  i.e.  'Dair-er-Room'— Patriarchate — Patriarch  Cyril— Wealth  of 
the  CoDveots — House  property  in  JeruBoIetn  and  Landa  beyond  tha 
Walls — .A-rcbimandriteNikephoros— Greek  Church  attheHoly  Sepulebra 
^Kus^an  Gold  in  the  Bazaars— Ann eniana,  their  Oonvent  and  Patri- 
arch— Their  supreme  Pontiff,  the  Catboghigos  at  Utch-Miaiin,  now  » 
Bussian  subject^Rusrian  Church — Byzantine  Emjare  new  Rome— Syrian, 
Coptjc  and  Abyssinian  Churches  in  Jerusalem— Latin  or  Western  Ohuich 
— Old  Rome  — Latin  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem— Cniiades — ^Franeiscan 
Friara  eetablbhed  in  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  1234 — '  Terra^Santa'  Pil- 
(irimagea — Latin  Convents-Alma  from  Europe — Casa-Nuova  Hoe^ce — 
OoDvent  Authorities — Statistics — Latin  Festivals  at  various  Sanctuariea 
— Pilgrim  Certificate — Revival  of  Latin  Patriarchate  in  1848 — Monsigiior 
Joseph  Valesga — His  State  entry  into  Jerusalem  ^First  public  Latin 
ceremonial  since  fall  of  the  Crusading  Kingdom — Position  of  the  Latin 
Patriarch  towaids  other  Churches,  and  towards  the  Latin  Terra-Santa 
Conventa— Licence  to  a  Priest — Ship's  Patent  for  Terra  Santa. 

Before  proceeding  with  a  narrative  of  events,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  remind  ourselves  with  special  clearness  aa  to 
who  were  the  parties  in  dispute  for  the  Holy  places,  and 
how  they  were  circumstanced. 

In  common  parlance  they  are  designated  the  Latins 
and  the  Greeks— i.«.  the  '  Catholic '  and  the  '  Orthodox ' 
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churches,  respectively — wtiether  correctly  so  named  with 
regard  to  theolggj-  i«  not  our  concern ;  but  such  arc  their 
seif-aasuined  appeUatioijs.  The  Greek  Church  was  re- 
garded by  the  Tiirkish  Government  as  the  churcJi  of  the 
country,  established  before  iJie  Moslem  conquest  by 
Omar. 

lu  Jcniiialera  the  Greek  communion  consists  of  native 
(Palestine)  laity  and  their  piirish  clei^,  with  foreign,  that 
18  to  eay,  real  Greek  archiinaiidi-ites  and  bishops  preaidiug 
over  thorn.  These  people,  as  a  Church,  are  rcprcdentntives 
of  the  primitive  Hebrew  and  f*yrian  Christians  of  the 
conntrj-,  and  also  of  the  Greek  Christinti  Empire:,  in 
suocciwiou  of  race,  clutrch,  language,  and  residence.  They 
are  the  same  community  (hat  held  out  Jerusalem  Jigalnst 
the  Caliph  Omar,  and  with  whom,  on  tJicir  surreuder,  he 
made  hi^  treaty  of  cupitulatiou,  a.d.  631).  The  fulWat 
account  of  their  ecclesiastical  organisation  is  to  be  found 
in  Williams's  '  Holy  City,'  second  eiiition. 

To  (hem  the  periixl  of  the  Cnujadeu,  ht-giuning  in  the 
eleventh  century,  was  one  of  sheer  disaster.  It  was  one 
of  '  Papal  aggression,"  fcir  tin;  Latin  Church  then  became 
dominant  uudtT  a  Latiu  Paliiarcli,  and  llunr  '  Orthodox' 
clergy,  being  displaced,  took  refuge  at  fii"3t  in  Pclra,  tlien 
elsewhere  as  tln;y  could  find  shelter  ;  but  on  the  restoni- 
lion  of  Moslem  rule  by  Saladin,  the  native  Christians 
received  once  more  their  proper  clerg)-,  smiling,  we  may 
suppose,  at  their  departing  op]iressons  styling  thcnisleves 
'  CdtlioUc." 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Ortliodo.x  Committee  in 
Constantinople,  which  is  named  the  'Brethren  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,'  under  their  Patriarch  Germanus,  jiasscd 


so 
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enactments  excluding   natives  of  Pnlestine  from   their 
njonasieries  for  ever,  and  whereas  in  this,  as  in  all  Oriental 
churches,  the  bishops  and  other  dignitaries  are  electetl 
from  among  the  monks  only,  the  natives  are  thus  i^n-^ 
dercd  incaiHiblo  of  attaining  to  office  or  dignity  ecclesid 
tical ;  they  can  only  become  secular  clergy,  that  is  to  say,^ 
parish  curates,  who  are  commonly  married  men,  miserably^ 
poor. 

It  so  comes  to  pass  that  the  entire  administration  of 
thia  ancient  rhnrcli  throughout  Palestine  is  imderstood 
be  in  Uie  hands  of  the  '  Dai r-er- Room,'  i.e.  the  Greek 
convent,  the  popular  concrete  designation  of  the  whole. 

The  Patriflit'h  of  Jent«alem.  nilingover  the  (erritori( 
of  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Iduma>n,  and  Arabia  Petnea,  in 
always  a  foreigner,  and  almost  always  an  absentee  at 
Constantinople,  conducting  politics  and  intrigues  with 
Porte. 

The  Greek  Patriarch  in  1853  was  Cyril,  a  fine  olti 
gentleman  of  great  urbanity  of  m.armer — self-posse 
and  dignified — not  easily  to  be  foi^otten  by  anyone  whc 
he  received  in  the  spacious  rooms  of  the  Greek  convent,! 
where  he  lived  when  in  Jerusalem.     The  great  divan  of 
scarlet,  over  which  wiis  spread  a  leopard-skin,  was  iiij 
good  keeping  with  the  stately  figure  of  the  PHlriarch,  irtj 
his  robes  of  rich  black  satin,  with  immense  diamondai 
and  emeralds  surrounding  the  enamel  painting  of  thf 
Bedcemer  on  his  breast. 

The  Greek  convent  is  to  the  Moslems  and  Turks  thoi 
representative  body  of  this  chief  among  the  Christian' 
commtinilics,  as  thej*  natm-ally  regard  the  Greek  Church, 
which  was  the  one  in  possession  when  Omar  conquered  I 
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Jonisalcm,  And  with  whom  tlie  terms  of  cipiltilation  were 
arrongwl.  The  other  Churches  have  also  thoir  res])ective 
conv»yil3. 

All  the  convents — Greek,  Latin,  and  Armeninn — 
possess  untold  riehes  in  jewt-Ia  and  gorgpous  vestments,  the 
pr©ent,"5  of  foreign  raonarehs  or  other  gi'cat  benefactors 
— Oic  vestments  more  numerous  than  can  be  crowded 
for  exhibition  into  any  single  cplebration  with  however 
many  changes  of  mitres,  dalmatics,  or  chasubles.  Tho'^e 
of  tl»c  Latin  convent  were  in  modem  times  derived  mostly 
from  Spain  and  Anstria.  The  Greek  and  Armenian 
convents  rt^ceive  costly  presents  from  Eussia,  imd  irom 
•wealthy  votaries  in  Constantinople.  The  latter  has  re- 
sources also  among  the  richest  merchants  of  their  com- 
munity in  India. 

These  Oriental  convents  lay  up  vast  stores  annually 
of  food  and  fuel,  which  their  funds  and  influence  enable 
them  to  procure  from  the  villages  at  peculiar  advantage. 
It  neetl  scarcely  be  added  that  the  dignity  of  these  insti- 
tutions is  paramount  among  the  laity  of  their  respective 
communions,  and  was  much  more  so  in^  the  old  times, 
when  these  had  no  other  protectoi-s  from  llic  tyranny  and 
rapacity  of  the  dominant  Moslems. 

Even  at  this  day,  though  with  less  of  iiregidarity, 
the  Eflendis  of  the  town-council,  together  with  those 
holduig  offices  of  governmental  tnist,  such  as  police,  etc., 
derive  considerable  emoluments  fi-om  tlic  dissensions 
among  tlu-se  c^lablisliments,  which  have  so  much  money 
at  command,  and  are  always  soliciting  their  votes  and 
patronage  in  the  council. 

Tlie  Greek  convents  in    Jcnisalom  are  nimierous, 
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chiefly  for  residence  of  men,  and  the  principal  one  is  that 
of  *  Constantine ;  *  the  monks  Hve  well,  and  show  the 
effects  of  it  in  their  portly  presence  ;  also  when  they  ride 
abroad,  and  that  is  not  uncommon,  they  display  the  best 
horses  that  can  be  procured,  short  of  the  'Aseeleh  class 
of  the  wilderness ;  or  if  mounted  on  mules,  as  old  men 
may  be  seen  mounted,  they  must  have  showy  trappings. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  several 
churches  or  other  property  belonging  to  this  corporation 
within  tlie  walls  further  than  to  say  that,  besides  main- 
taining without  diminution  its  ancient  property,  it  has 
for  several  years  past  pursued  a  scheme  of  buying  up 
houses,  or  shops,  or  waste  ground,  or  even  fractions 
(kir&ts  or  twenty- fourtli  parts)  of  such  properties  all  over 
the  city  indiscriminately,  till  it  is  believed  that  more  than 
a  quarter  of  the  whole  has  come  into  their  hands  as  free- 
hold purchase. 

Without  the  walls  the  '  Greek  Convent '  has,  more- 
over, of  late  years  made  large  acquisitions  of  land,  which 
have  been  carefully  dressed  and  planted,  mostly  with  mul- 
berry trees  for  supply  of  silk  works,  a  very  praiseworthy 
imdertaking.  This  species  of  property,  together  with 
the  employment  of  the  peasantry  which  the  cultivatioa 
of  it  necessarily  requires,  gives  them  an  influence  among 
the  nu-al  population  which  other  parties  would  be  glad 
to  obtain  ;  while  their  town  acquisitions  and  their  mone- 
tary wealth,  freely  used  in  the  several  judicial  courts  of 
local  government,  tell  also  in  this  latter  direction,  till  the 
very  name  of  '  Dair-cr-Koom '  becomes  a  talisman  of 
power  far  outside  the  circle  of  its  ecclesiastical  concerns. 
Among  the  rules  of  this  corporation  it  may  be  noted 
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ihat,  on  embradng  the  monastic  profession,  ilie  votaries 
are  not  bound  by  a  vow  of  poverty :  cousequeutly  tliuy 
retain  their  former  possessions  during  life  ;  at  death,  bow- 
ever,  properly  fiills  into  the  general  fund.  Thus  it  hsip- 
pens  that  when  Arcliimaiidritc  Nikephoros,  or  Pi-iest  Ben- 
jamin, purchases  and  impi-oves  lauds  (for  such  persons, 
being  natives  of  the  Turkish  Arcliipelago,  arc,  like  otJicr 
subjects  of  the  Porte,  at  liberty  to  purchase  and  hold  lands 
or  houses],  ihey  have  a  life-interest  in  the  same,  and  in 
the  process  of  improvement,  they  are  preparing  the  estate 
to  come  to  the  Convent  in  better  condilion  at  llieir 
decease. 

The  lai-ge  and  gorgeously  decorated  Greek  cliurch, 
standing  among  tlie  otiier  places  of  worship  which  are 
gmnped  around  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  togel'ier  with  their 
multitudiuou3  pilgrims  annually  t^ollectetl  from  manyjjarts 
of  the  world,  and  tlieir  splendid  processions,  all  these 
give  likewise  to  the  '  Orthodox  '  (community  a  great  and 
envied  position  in  the  Holy  City,  besides  the  circumstanre 
of  having  had  at  all  times  so  conspicuous  a  share  in 
guardianship  of  the  Sanctuaries  at  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem, 
and  Nazareth.  The  Greek  authorities  were  anxious,  when 
the  war  broke  out,  to  remind  all  with  whom  they  came 
into  contact,  that  at  this  juncture  tliey  were  l(»yal  8ubje<;ta 
of  the  Porte,  and  were  no  more  dependants  of  Russia. 
Still  it  seemed  that  tliey  must  have  some  regard  fur  that 
nation,  of  a  kindred  faith,  wlio  aimually  conlribntcd  for 
maintenauec  of  the  Sanctuaries  no  less  a  sum  than  3,000/. 
a  year. 

Kussiau  gold  live-rouble  pieces  had  been  well  known 
and  very  common  iu  Jerusalem   three  yciirs  before  the 
vor..  I.  D 
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Crimean  war.  Indeed.  «t  times  no  oUier  coin  of  about 
the  same  ralue  was  in  ordinary  circulation  in  tJie  bazaars. 
From  1848  onwards  miK'.h  of  this  gold  paaaed  Uirough 
the  hands  of  the  Arehimandritc  Nikeplioros,  wliom  the 
peasiintry  on  this  account  c&W&i  *  Abw>  Dftaltab' — '' 
i'ather  of  Gold.' 

The  Greeks  were  in  reality  not  vriljing  to  come  abso- 
lutely under  the  yoke  and  dominion  of  Russia,  wiiile 
the  other  hand  some  portion,  at  lejist,  of  the  Kusaian 
people  r^ardcd  this  invasion  of  Turkey  as  entering  int 
the  *  old  Byzantine  '  '  new  Roman  *  Empire,  and  tlie  Cza 
as  itji  lineid  and  natural  sovereign,  even  irrespective 
his  being  the  head  of  the  Churcli.  They  also  regajxled_ 
the  Franks  as  sckuimatics. 

It  docs  not  belong  to  this  subject  of  the  world's  dc 
bate  of  1 853-G  to  make  reference  hereto  the  othor  orient 
Christian  clmrchejt,  beyond   mentioning  that  tiie  wealth] 
and    powerful    Armenian     Convent,     with    its    nald? 
Patriarch,  having  its  Supreme  Pontiff,  the  Catliogbjgoa, 
Utch-Miazin,  within  the  Umita  of  modern  Russia,  may  bo 
not  unfairly  judged  to  entertain  some  favourable  inclir 
tion    towjutls    tlie   Czar's    interests;    they,  however,    ir 
Jerusdem   professed    extreme  loyalty  to   tlie    Turl 
Sultan. 

The  established  chunrh  of  Russia  is  a  daughter  of  th< 
Holy  Orthodox  Apostolical  communion,  that  b  to  sai 
of  the  Greek  Church  here  under  ctmaJderation,  by  bavini 
receivetl  therefrom  its  early  Cliristianity :  hence  it  is  ths 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russjas,  with  his  huge  (H)iitie 
might,  pap  particular  resjject  to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem^ 
and  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  bestowing  upon  it 
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sents  not  ouly  of  money,  but  of  cliurc.h  furniture  and 
church  pictures,  besides  emplo)Tag  to  his  utmost  ustent 
an  aclive  iuterfttrence  on  its  lielialf  with  the  Turldsh 
government,  to  which  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
Orthodox  Chnrch  is  subject  in  European  and  oilier  pro- 
vinces, as  well  as  in  the  Holy  City,  Jcrusiilem.  We  have 
seen  a  church  picture  with  a  Russian  inscription  on  its 
frame  at  the  aoUtary  town  of  Es-Salt,  in  the  wililerneas 
beyond  Jordan. 

There  were  other  churches  represented  in  the  Holy 
City,  wlio  werx?  not  involved  in  the  great  controver^. 
Amou}»  ihcae  waa  the  ancient  Syrian  Chui'ch,  wliieli  claims 
lo  be  the  Primitive  Gentile  Church  founded  at  Antioch  by 
the  Ajtostlcs,  and  considers  the  Greek  Churcli  much  in  tlie 
light  of  a  usurper,  which,  after  tlie  accession  to  Kmpn-e 
of  Constantine,  despoiled  it  of  the  very  Sanctuaries  now 
iu  dispute.  There  were  also  tlie  African  Churches,  the 
Coptic  and  llie  Abyssinian,  also  very  ancient,  and  these 
too  had  suffered  hard  usage  in  piist  times  from  both  the 
gi-eot  antagonists.  Tliey  all  now  looked  on,  wondering 
whereunto  these  things  woidd  grow. 

7'he  Latin  or  Western  C/iurck. 

The  Western  Chun:h — now  as  heretofore  the  great 
antagonist  of  Uie  Greek  Church — had  only  been  brought 
into  contact  with  the  Moslem  rulers  of  the  Land  at  the 
Cnisiules.    On  the  great  schism  of  Ea.stem  and  West — 
Christendom    in  Uie   ninth  century,  the   latter  divi 
bn)adly  speaking,  was  limited  to  Kurope :  it  had  '. 
for  its  language  instead  of  Greek, and  tlu*  >■'■■•    -' 
Home  for  its  metroiwlis. 

uS 
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Among  the  confiiseil  historical  notices  that  we  have 
of  times  in  early  successiou  to  the  Mohammedan  contjuest 
of  Jeniaalcm,  it  appears  that,  during  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  the  native  Chnrt'h  of  Pakwline  beaunc 
so  disonlere<I  in  discipline  (I  omit  considerations  of  doc^ 
trine)  tliat  the  Pope  of  Rome  was  frequently  appealed 
for  nomination  of  their  Patriarchs,  luid  accordiugl] 
several  were  installed  upon  a  Roman  apjxnntment.  Thi 
was  a  perilous  slate  of  things,  but  afterwards  the  Giurch 
recovered  her  freedom  of  action,  wliicli  she  retained  til 
the  era  of  the  Crusades.  During  the  conlinunncc  of  the' 
Latin  kingdom  (less  than  u  centviry),  her  official  fr«me-j 
work  could  only  be  preserved  at  a  diatanre,  as  befot 
stated. 

Under  the  Latin  kings  and  Crusaders  the  Franc 
ftiars,  of  the  Order  '  Minores  obser\-antes,'  set  up  orat 
ries  for  themselves  in  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  a.dJ 
1234,  six  years  after  the  original  foundation  of  the 
Francjsr;nn  brotherhood.  They  have  ever  since  held  par 
possession  of  those  station.'*,  watching  at  the  Holy  Mange 
and  the  lloh  Sepulclire  by  supplitsi  of  a  few  brethren 
at  a  time  coming  from  Em'opo,  amidst  persecution 
Domelimes  mart3?rdom,  alternated  by  occasional  grants  o( 
favours  confcrretl  by  the  Moslem  governmont  at  the  inter 
cession  of  the  French  ambassadors. 

But  such  sufferings  they  only  sliared  tn  common  with] 
the  Greek  monk*. 

Tn  a  retrospection  through  'the  Dark  Ages '  no  In-^ 
dication  is  found  of  the  Latins  being  at  any  time  the  ex-, 
elusive  custodians  of  the  Christian  :^ancluaries — only  we  I 
have  their  own  designation  of  themselves  as  the  '  Terra 
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'&ntfl.'  The  itresmnption  woulJ  naturally  lean  the  other 
way  in  fevour  of  the  subjects  of  the  local  dominion,  and 
tliis  \iew  would  seem  to  bi!  liorne  out  by  a  passage  that 
has  been  cited  from  the  '  Travel*)  of  Archbishop  David  of 
Ejihcaus,'  A.D.  1470,  in  which,  after  details  conct-raiug 
sanctuaries  and  cerenioniabt  in  Bethlehem,  hv  adds  these 
wonls,  *  The  heterodox  likewise  enter  here  and  huvu  di%-ine 
service  ia  the  holy  place  itself;''  evidently  meaning  the 
Latins,  as  if  their  separate  services  were  allowed  as  an 
indulgence.  It  was  clearly  his  opinion  that  the  Frauks 
were  only  there  upon  sufferance. 

During  the  after  periods,  every  book  of  travels  by 
Europeans  gives  iis  iiolitx?  of  the  existence  of  the  Terra- 
Santa  friars  ;  as  in  fact  their  hospices  were  the  only  places 
where  the  writers  could  find  lodging,  and  into  their  ears 
the  unhappy  inmates  were  accustomed  to  'pour  the  sad 
tale  of  all  tht-'ir  cares,"  describing  the  ill-usage  received 
from  both  (heir  Mohammediin  tyrants  in  city  and  countrj', 
and  from  their  rivals,  the  Oriental  Christians.  With  re- 
spect, to  the  former  we  have  Niebuhr,  in  1761,  saying 
tlius: — 'The  European  monks,  who  are  now  the  only 
pilgrims  that  vi.-sit  tlie  Holy  Land,  describe  tiioee  Arabs 
(between  iiiimlah  and  Jeruadem)  as  devils  iiicanialc,  and 
complain  dolt-fidly  of  their  cruelty  to  the  poor  Christians. 
Those  lamentations,  and  the  superstitious  piety  of  good 
souls  in  ICurope,  procure  lai^'e  alms  to  the  convent  of 
Franciscans  at  Jerusalem.  The  exaggerated  rektiong  of 
the  suflerinfis  of  the  pilgrims,  from  those  inhuunuj 
Bedoiuus,  will  therefore  bu  continued  as  long  as  they  can 
aerve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,' 

'  Aii  TO  M(  TOM  mpoBofuvt   (i^  ttvtY   '¥  'hf^V  '■■"f   'w^cjitxrdoi  «i 
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And  with  regard  to  the  latter,  we  find  in  the  *  Prospetto 
geucrale  dei  Francescaui,  da  !7G8  who  1866,'  the 
piercing  outcry  that  '  il  santisKamo  sepolcro  »ta  in  com- 
mune cou  i  Grcci  cd  Armeni  scismatici.  Ahi  dolore! — 
gli  sdamatici  semper  parati  ad  pnrdam.' 

In  1570  the  Turkish  mien*  expelled  the  Franeiscans 
irom  their  house  at  Nebi  Daood  on  Mount  Zion,  where 
the  tenaculum  (or  apartment  of  the  original  Lord's 
Supper)  formed  part  of  their  establishment ;  there  they 
had  been  since  1365,  and  they  removed  to  the  spacious 
building  which  they  now  hold  close  against  the  city  wall, 
inside  on  the  north-west :  they  always,  however,  repre- 
sent this  removal  as  a  case  of  persecution,  for  the  coena- 
culum  is  regarded  by  them  as  the  oldest  possible  house 
of  distinctive  Christian  worship  in  the  world,  the  site 
where  Mass  was  first  celebrated,  and  that  by  our  Lord 
himself.  They  have,  however,  purchased  a  privilege  of 
holding  occasional  services  in  that  chamber,  and  of  per- 
mission to  conduct  pilgrims  thither. 

At  Eamlah,  a  Simnish  convent  of  the  same  Onler  was 
annexed  to  the  hospice  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

During  the  French  revolution,  the  friars  were  made 
to  suffer  on  account  of  their  prior  dependance  for  outside 
protection  upon  the  French  nation,  at  that  time  in  ft  state 
of  hostility  to  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  most  of  their  hospices 
and  some  churches  were  demohshed,  such  as  those  of  the  i 
Flagellation  in  Jerusalem,  St.  Peter  at  Tiberius,  and  the] 
hospice  in  St.  Jean  d' Acre.    The  community  was  of  eoursei 
subjected,  as  they  had  been  long  before,  to  avanias.  which] 
are  forced  contributions  of  money,  levied  at  mndoni  timeaJ 
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aaJ  oUcQ  without  aay  other  reason  tuiHigiiuil  Uian  «tc  tv^, 
sicjubeo. 

Aftor  that  period,  as  travelling  easlwarils  became  less 
rare,  and  reading  more  common,  complaints  are  found  in 
iTOoks  of  travels,  of  the  igiionmct;,  bigolrj',  aiid  seif-indid- 
geuce  of  thcae  same  friars.    Thiis  Ijainartiiie,  alKiut  1830 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  59),  describes  them  as  the  lowest  peasants  of 
Spaiu  or  Italy,  some  as  runaway  conii<:ri|)ts,  or  political 
refugees,  wasting  awny  life  iu  indolence,  having  no  other 
emplo)'inent  than  Iceeping  up  the  routine  of  cha(iel  Ser- 
vians, walking  on  the  terracuaor  roofs,  or  framing  cabats, 
Spatiiaixla    against    Itnliana,    or   the   convei'se ;    entirely 
ignorant    of  geography,  of    Scriptmx'    history,  or    the 
writings  of  the  Fathera — devoured  by  ennui,  and  sighing 
for  a  return  to  Europe,  with,  however,  the  honoiuTible 
exception  of  a  few  who  troubled  themselves  with  learn- 
ing  Arabic  and    fler\"ing  iis   |>arish    cnrsitta.      A  vessel 
arrived  every  two  or  three  years  for  effecting  removala  or 
changtM  among  them.     'Their  biinis  and  cellars  are  well 
stocked,  their  alificua  are  well  kept  up,  and  they  lead  a 
Ufeof  comparative  wealth.'  .  .  . '  I  heai'd  of  no  scandids  of 
life  ...  .  they  are  aituply  and  suicerely  credulous  fin 
the   matters   of  their  silly  traditioiie).'     '  At  Nazareth,' 
this  uutlior  found  ^  not  one  able  to  maiutaiu  a  rational 
conversation   even  on  subjects  peculiarly  their  own ; ' 
but  some  in   that  convent  were  leading  'a  holy  life  of 
ardent  faith  and  active  charity,  hnrable,  mild,  patient, 
and  willing  servants  to  the  brethren  and   to  atrangers.' 
Such  were  the  impressions  recorded  by  LamarLine. 

The  alms  8U[)plied  from  Europe  for  the  general  sup- 
port uf  Terra-Santa  institutions  then  amounted 
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tween  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  francs  (12,000/. 
to  15,000/.)  annually,  which  were  employed  according 
to  circumstances  by  the  Father  Superior. 

In  still  later  times,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  character 
of  that  fraternity  in  Palestine  is  somewhat  improved.  In 
my  time  I  never  beard  of  disorderly  life  among  them ; 
only  the  Consuls  and  others  used  to  complain  of  their 
stupidity  of  ideas  and  obstinacy.  In  Jerusalem  they 
conducted  day-schools  for  children,  and  a  printing-press ; 
they  also  kept  up,  for  form's  sake,  that  rule  of  thdr 
Order  which  enjoins  a  subsistence  on  mendicancy,  one 
of  their  number  going  round  occasionally  to  a  few 
houses  with  a  bag,  asking  for  contributions  of  food, 
of  which,  as  may  be  believed,  they  are  far  from  being 
themselves  in  need,  thanks  to  the  funds  supplied  from 
Eiu-ope  ;  but  the  rule  of  St.  Francis  does  not  preclude 
them  from  distributing  to  the  poor  at  thdr  gates  what 
they  have  collected  in  the  bags. 

The  authorities  always  aim  at  maintaining  one 
English  subject  among  their  number  in  Jerusalem,  and 
tiiia  is  usefiil  for  intercourse  with  our  travellers  arriving 
at  their  hospice  called  the  Casa  Nuova :  the  one  left 
there  in  1863  was  an  Irisliman,  who  by  no  means  con- 
fined himself  to  that  simple  office :  he  was  always  ready 
as  a  guide  to  the  Sanctuaries,  and  inveighing  with 
characteristic  fervour  in  the  cause  to  which  he  was 
attached. 

The  government  of  Terra  Santa  lies  in — 
1.  The  Ficar-/a(Aer,  who  in  former  times  was  always  a 
Frenchman,  when  French  monks  existed  there. 
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2.  The  Fiscal-procurator,  who  is  always  a  Spaniard. 

3.  /The  Gustos  or  chief,  styled  *  fieverendissimo,"  who 
in  fact  is  always  an  Italian,  although  no  others  Uiau 
French  are  excluded  from  that  oflScfi. 

The  accounts  are  audited  every  month.  The  treasury, 
which  is  an  iiron  chest,  has  three  keys,  one  kept  by  the 
Gustos,  one  by  the  Procurator,  and  the  other  by  a 
secretarr. 

The  convents  of  St.  John's  ('Ain  Carem),  a  few  miles 
distant  from  Jerusalem,  and  that  of  Cyprus,  are  exclu- 
sively Spanish,  that  of  Ramlah  mostly  so. 

The  monastery  of  the  Carmehtes,  on  Mount  CiU-rael, 
is  independent  of  these  Franciscans  of  Terra  Sant^i,  and 
has  its  own  special  history  as  well  as  affiiirs,  of  which 
much  might  be  said  if  necessary  here. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  once  held  with  the 
Latin  Patriarcli,  His  Grace  lamented  ihc  [Wiucity  of  sub- 
jects imder  his  jurisdiction  ;  for  he  statetl  that  among  all 
classes  of  them,  and  througliout  tlie  Holy  Land  (a  term 
which  in  their  reckoning  includes  Northern  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Cyprus)  he  could  scarcely  estimate  their  census  at 
half  a  million. 

In  the  general  report  of  Franciscans  in  the  Holy  Land, 
delivered  in  1856  by  the  ex-Custos,  Bernardo  di  Monte- 
franco,  to  the  chapter-general  in  Rome,  the  details  are  as 
follows  among  other  items,  and  omitting  those  of  Egypt 
and  Northern  Syria. 

The  parishes  constituted  in  Palestine  are  seven — 

Jerusalem         |         Jaffn         I         Bethelehem         1         St.  John's 
Ramlah  Acre  Nazareth.  | 
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C'loiiifieation  and  Number  oftht  Fmlenity. 

]-ix-proTin(3alR   ....       2  IKsengaged        ....       3 

AposloUcsl  suMioDariea    .  45     Cleric 1 

I'eaitentiaries    .                           .10  Profrw^d  lajmen                         .9^ 

I'reachera,  not  mianoiuuiw               6  Clerical  novice           ...       I 

Teachers  of  boja"  Khoots  .  .  16  Tertiarj  ,  .  -  .  .  1 
Vudting  priestB ....     40 

(But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  table  some  iadividuals 
are  probably  included  in  more  dian  one  of  the  classes. 
The  lay-friars  are  still  in  the  majority.) 

At  each  conveDt  alma  are  distributed  to  poor  natives, 
of  food,  clothing,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  medicine. 
The  hospices  entertain  pilgrims  or  travellers  gratuitously. 

(Thus  far  the  Franciscan  Keport.) 

At  these  last-named  establishments,  by  order  of  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda  in  Eome,  with  consent  of  the 
Venerable  Council  (Discretoriura)  of  Terra  Santa  in 
Jerusalem,  pilgrims  are  lodged  and  fed  in  Jerusalem  for 
a  whi)le  month  gratuitously,  and  in  all  others  about  the 
country,  for  three  days.  European  travellers,  however, 
usually  bestow  donations  on  their  departure,  equal  to  the 
amount  of  a  good  hotel-bill,  and  some  very  much  more. 

As  for  medicines,  the  friars  who  attend  to  that 
(Iei«irtiiieiit  are  for  the  most  part  extremely  ignorant  of 
ihf.'ir  science,  but  from  practice  it  cannot  be  but  that 
they  acfjuire  some  knowledge  of  the  simple  diseases  of 
tin;  (roiiiitry,  and  of  remedies  to  be  applied.  In  Jerusalem 
there  i»  ft  regular  hospital  and  dispensary,  independent  of 
ihi-  (^(nivcnt,  to  which  the  French  Government  largely 
conlriliULeM.' 

'  \Vi>  an'  iirily  ^punkin^  nf  medical  relief  witli  which  the  Terra  Saota  has 
itiij'  ri'liiliiiii,  ISuvumI  otbor  comraunitiea  now  have  hospitals  of  their  own  ia 
Juriiiiluiii,  Jnllii,  anil  Nazareth  (1872). 
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Besides  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church,  there  are 
local  celebrations  in  Palestine  of  conventual  sppointmeul, 
\\z.t  at  Tilwrias  fin-  St,  Peter's  day  (June  30).  The 
tnouks  leave  Kazureili  and  hold  a  convivial  fenst  at  Cana ; 
lil&o  one  OD  the  traditional  Mount  of  Bentitiides,  and  at 
tlie  supposed  mte  of  miraculously  fetxliug  ihc  (ive  thou- 
sand upon  the  way  to  Tiberias ;  then,  on  the  return,  upon 
the  summit  of  Tabor,  and  at  the  fabulous  Mount  of 
Prcca[)it:ition.    The  exciirsion  lasts  four  days. 

At  Bethany,  the  raising  of  Lazarus  is  commemorated 
on  July  22,  besides  a  service  held  at  the  reputed  house, 
or  rather  some  of  the  old  foundalioiib'  believttl  (o  belong 
to  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  on  the  Friday  after  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent. 

On  Mount  Carmel,  and  the  Mar  Eliaa,  wliich  is  half- 
way l>etween  Jerusalem  and  Betlilehcm,  the  festival  of  St. 
Elijah  (Eliaa)  in  liehl  in  July,  and  maintjiincd  for  several 
dayi>  iivith  much  animation  by  the  Christian  [)opidatiou 
arriving  even  from  long  distances. 

Previous  to  1848  the  '  Reverendissimo  of  Term  Santa ' 
was  the  highest  authority  of  Latin  interest  in  the  country. 
He  [wrforined  not  only  tbe  functions  of  a  Biahoi>,  but 
was  De[)uty  Grand-Master  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  In  his  name  the  certificates  were  issued  to 
pilgrims  of  their  having  performed  their  vows.' 

'  THE  PILOKIM  OEBTIFIOATE. 

[TaiMUddn.]  In  tbo  nunc  of  Qod.    Amon. 

To  «|]  iwd  riogulitr  vrhn  tnav  >««,  rettd,  or  limr  tliis  t«lMr  Nad.     W«, 
CnMoa  of  the  T«m  S&niA,  ilo  c«ttity  md  notih,  that  arritMl 

mttiy  on  tlie       d*j  and  un  liie  following  dn^  n*ilad  Uis  priacipal 

Smctuftrie*  in  which  ttie  Saviour  of  th«irotU  meniiitiUjdeliTcmd  HUchoMa 
pMulo,  tognlLur  nilli  tb»  lort  geoBralion*  of  the  kumaii  nun,  from  Ui»  lUvn; 
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The  Rev«eDdi«aino  of  Terra  Saaia  aiso  graiued 
liceao^  to  oading  ship?  iu  ihe  Levant  for  canying  the 
JeruiaZeai  dag  of  five  crosses  -/'Jt-*.  ic  virtue  of  which 
they  enjoyed  certain  exemption?  on  the  pan  of  local 
gov«Tiors,  based  on  the  theory  that  they  were  brii^iiig 
pro^Tsioos  from  Europe  for  iupix)rt  of  the  ooavenlE — a 
dutv  in  our  days  unerly  unrequired.' 

Rgcival  ofthf  Latin  PatriarckaU  of  Jerusalem. 

In  1S48,  however,  a  novel  sense  of  elasticity  was 
impc^ted  into  Boman  Cathohc  afiairs  in  Palestine  and 
:?jTia  by  the  revival  of  the  office  of  Patriarch  <rf  Jouaa- 
5alem.  which  had  Iain  in  abeyance  since  the  ^)och  oi 
the  Crusides.  The  use  of  the  words  '  elasticity '  and 
•  n-jvel '  implies  the  previous  existence  of  a  cmtnuy,  a 
profKjrtionaiely  '  dead  weight,'  and  such  indeed  was  the 
case.  It  could  uot  be  otherwise  in  a  time  of  ncHi'-persecu- 
tiou,  while  the  spiritual,  and  very  much  of  the  temporal, 
rule  over  the  natives  adhering  to  this  creed  lay  io  the 

of  Hell :  Dunelj  C«lnTT  where  being'  nuled  to  the  aam,  br  omeonunp 
desch  He  <~>peQed  to  ns  ihe  gates  of  HfaTcii^AlEO  the  mo#t  holr  Bepak&ie 
wherein  Hi£  mo?t  Mord  bodj  reposed  for  thiT«  dftrs  before  Wm  nwat 
glorious  nsuraciitHi — AIm  all  the  bolv  places  of  PstMtiiie.  MDCtifiad  br  the 
footat^pj  of  the  I/>rd,  utd  of  most  BleMcd  -Mmt,  His  mother:  and  aneh 
otb<;r«  a«  *re  accustomed  to  be  Tinted  bj  our  devotees  and  [ulgTiiWi. 

Id  faith  wher»>^  we  hare  commanded  this  documrait,  funusked  with 
our  »«iJ,  to  be  drHrered  br  onr  fiecretaiT. 

Oiv^D  at  ibe  Holy  Citj  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Venerable  OonvHit  of  St. 
.Salva:ore. 

day        uoDth.  kc. 
Bj  command  of  the  Very  Reverend  Father  in  ChiiaL 

(Signed) 

'  Fitt  ar>  am^i^ii^:  account  of  the  fate  of  lucb  a  cargo  when  taken  bj 
irirate-,  tee  M«mojs  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,'  toL  i.,  pp.  32,  34,  35. 
TLii  ix-cumsd  in  J  "27. 
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hands  of  liesivy  and  ignorant  friars.  Even  their  owu 
monaoUc  affairs  vmre  miamanagt^  ;  they  made  no  elTorts 
to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  events,  small  as  tliat  was, 
around  them :  for  dnce  the  restoration  of  the  Ottoman 
Government  iu  1840,  inlcUigeiil  travelltTs  to  the  Holy 
Land  became  multipUed — the  Greek  clci^  and  hiity 
were,  iu  some  perceptible  dt^ree,  awaking  from  a  long 
lethargy ;  so  were  the  Anncniaus,  and  Protestants  had 
already  received  their  second  bishop.  A  restoration  of 
the  Patriarchate  was  therefore  roolved  on  in  Rome,  to 
wield  authority  over  all  persons  of  its  coniniuiiioii  in 
Sjrria  and  Cyprus,  thereby  withdrawing  episcopal  ftmo- 
tions  trom  t)ie  monastic  giuirdian  of  the  holy  places. 

Tlie  (.-cclesiflstic  selected  for  the  office  was  one  of 
some  previous  note,  a  Genoese  named  Joeeph  Valerga, 
who  had  in  early  life  served  as  secretary  to  a  Papal  dele- 
gate in  Syria,  then  as  missionar}'  in  Baghdad,  Mosul,  and 
Persia,  in  which  latter  ciipacity  he  had  evinced  a  fer\"our 
of  temperament  equalling  that  of  the  friars  in  Jerusalem 
and  BetlJehem,  for  on  one  occjjeiioii,  by  pushing  forwanl 
ultra  claims  in  some  pmfetssiotuil  bnsine.ss,  he  got  into 
A  street  riot,  and  to  tliis  day  coiries  a  bullet  lodged  in  hia 
neck,  then  received.' 

He  was  at  the  time  of  his  promotion  to  Jerusalem  in 
fiiU  \-igour  of  Ufe,  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  enjoy- 
ing a  reputation  of  being  learned  in  several  Oriental  lan- 
guages. He  studied  sufficient  dignity  of  (U-portmenl,  anil 
his  people  addressed  him  by  the  title  of  '  Your  Gnice.' 

The  advent  had  been  prepared  among  us  by  a  mission 
from  M.  Guizot,  of  Eugene  Boni,  formerly  the  French 

>  Th*  Pnttiucli  Valuig*  U  now  dead.— Edw 
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CoDSu]  in  Damascus,  aotl  sanguinary  persecutor  of  the 
Jews  upon  the  false  accu^Uon  implied  in  the  asserted 
dcatl)  of  Father  Thomas  (a.».  1840).  At  this  time  SL 
Bore  wjip  a  member  of  the  Jesuit  Society,  aod  reganled 
aa  one  in  llie  very  odour  of  sanctity.  Within  Uie  Te 
Santa  convent  he  abode  in  seclusion  for  a  time.* 

The  actnal  arrival  of  the  Patriarch  vms  au  event  of 
no  common  interest  Lo  tJie  Itoinan  Catholic  body — exul- 
talion  to  somei  but  diaappointmeut  and  dislike  to  the 
conventual  party. 

In  order  to  make  the  entrance  to  the  holy  rity  deli- 
bemle  and  formal,  his  Grace  did  not  come  direct  fromj 
Jaffa  and  Ramlah,  but  passed  the  night  at  the  convent 
St.  John's,  or  'Ain  Carem,  so  as  to  have  only  two  hou 
for  the  morning  ride.     He   was    accompanied    by 
nnmeroiLs  train  from  JaRH.  including  several  Vice-CoD8ula| 
from  that  place,  with  tlu-ir  officials. 

In  the  morning,  bosidiia  tlie  Frunch  and  Sardinian, 
Consuls  (then  the  only  Roman  Catholic  Consuls  id 
eountrj')  in  full  uniform,  with  tlieir  appropriate  trains;  a\ 
deputation  from  the  Turkisli  authority,  cxjnsisting  of  th( 
Pasha's  dragoman,  the  city  treasurer,  and  the  chief  of  the] 
police,  c^i  with  his  stafi'of  suboixlimilfis;  and  all  towns-J 
men  of  the  Romish  creed,  in  gala  costume,  on  horseback  ;i 
together  with  armed  peasants,  Latins  from  the  Cliristianl 
villages,  advanced  to  'Ain  Carom  for  tJie  eeowt  of 
Patriarch.  The  wild  hills  and  the  quiet  valleys,  over' 
which  they  passed  in  tlie  aj)proach  to   Jerusalcin,    re- 


'  Hi?  WH8  aftt'nranl;  SMit  to  China,  ftnd  oii  liii  trnv  out,  when  vitritinir 
tho  I'iTpct.  ILU  [lu1inc>M  bestowed  oil  him  n  upmrinl  bvnndicljuu  wHh  liauk* 
bt  lii«  teni  in  dvfencc  of  ih«  Vaxih,  a*  shown  k  I)auiiucu!i. 
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sounded  with  shouts  nnd  acreama  of  joy,  and  a  running 
accomjMtniment  of  musket,  shots  (tlie  pieces  ou  festive 
occasions  are  usually  Iwideti  vritJi  bull,  in  order  to  increase 
the  loudness  of  the  report),  which  were  all  redoubled  on 
coming  within  view  of  the  Holy  City.  It  is  superfluous  to 
mcntiou  ihat  these  dcmonstratious  were  not  assisted  by 
the  Christians  of  any  other  communion. 

It  was  a  cold  but  bright  wiutrj"  day  of  February,  and 
the  dty  was  all  astir  at  the  novelty  of  the  proceedings. 
The  house  prepare*!  its  llie  patriarchal  residence  was  not 
fiir  within  the  Jaffa  Gate,  but  the  Patriarch  did  not  go 
tliere  first.  I'iissing  on  towanls  the  Liitin  convent,  the 
fatriarch  was  met  op[)osito  the  Convent  Hospice  by  the 
monks  amid  a  clerical  procession  in  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments, bearing  a  canopy  (baldacchino),  and  friars  carry- 
ing huge  lighted  tapers.  Tlie  Patriarch  assumed  his 
robes  and  jewoUed  mitre  in  the  open  air,  and  passing 
by  his  door  they  all  proceeded,  chanting  the  *  Te  Bcum 
Iftudamufl,'  through  the  street  to  the  convent  chiurch  ot 
St.  Salvatore  (St.  Saviour's),  where  a  long  sen-ice  of  in- 
stallation was  performed. 

The  French  Consul  takes  precedence  on  all  occasions 
in  which  I^atin  iiiLeresta  are  concerned,  bciug  the  Consul 
for  tlie  nation  whose  title  is  '  Protector  of  Christiftnity  in 
the  East.'  The  Sartlinian  Consul,  however  (while  yielding 
place  to  his  French  colleague),  also  appeared  in  state  on 
this  occasion — not  merely  as  the  Consul  to  whose  nation 
the  Patriarch,  Monsignorc  Valerga  (a  Picdmotitese), 
belonged  personally  by  birth.  He  did  not  wear  Ids 
usual  consular  uniform  of  dark  blue  and  gold,  but  was 
seen  for  the  first  time  in  a  new  uniform  of  brilliant 
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scark'i.     Wc  were  iufonned  Umi  on  this  importaut  occa- 
sion he  regarded  himself,  not  90  much  as  Consul,  but  as 
taking  p»rt  in  tlie  curemonie:!;  in  the  capacity  of  Knvoy  of 
the  King  of  Jerusalem — one  of  the  titles  claimed  by  the 
King  of  Sardinia.     How  strange  this  soundwl  within  the 
walUof  the  Holy  City,  amid  all  the  stir  and  excitement 
consequent  on  the  revival  of  the  Latin  Patriarchate  and 
the  (irst  iniblic  ceremonial  of  the  great  church  of  the 
West  dncc  the  fall  of  tlie  Ci'usading  Kinjidom  I    On  tlib 
day  the  streets  had  once  more  re-echoed  the  cliant  of, 
white-robed  chorjsiera  with  priests  and  friars,  bearing 
aloft  the  sacred  emblems  in  public  procession,  amid  long 
disused  pomp,  with  glitter  of  gold  and   jewels,    and, 
stntngest  of  all,  usliercd  through  tlie  narrow  stre^  hy\ 
Turkish  officials  and  by  the  Moslem  KawwAses,  not  only 
thaie  »lt.iclied  to  the  Roman  Catliotic  Consitlates,  but  by 
the  Kawwiiscs  which  Turkish   liberality  of  rule  allows 
each  head  of  a  religious  community,  in  recognition  uf  his 
nuik  in  die  state.     The  Oriental  Patriarchs  had  thdr 
Kawwfises,  the  Chief  Rabbi  had  his,  so  liad  the  English 
Bishop,  tlien,  of  course,  the  Latin  Patriarch  was  eutided 
to  have  his  also. 

The  English  Consulate  had,  of  course,  no  itirect  oHictal 
relations  witli  this  I*atrian:)iat«  any  more  than  with  those 
of  Uie  Greeloi  and  Anncuiau:),  but  fonnal  visits  were 
annually  paid  to  such  dignitaries,  and  received  in  return 
at  the  new  year  and  Easter  periods,  also  on  our  Queen's 
birthday. 

When  the  Po|)e'8  anniversary  festival  waa  notified  by 
the  Patriiirch  in  1849,  il  so  happened  that  the  Pope  was 
then  in  exile  from  his  own  dominions,  so  that  he  coul«) 
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Bcareely  be  regarded  as  a  temporal  sovereign,  and  thorv- 
fore  no  visit  wa3  paid  to  the  Patriarch,  as  liis  representa- 
tive, by  the  Protestant  Consuls,  and  the  future  roourrence 
of  it  was  never  announced  to  them. 

I  always  continued  on  friendly  personal  tenus  with 
Monsignore  Valerga,  for  we  could  converse  on  topics  of 
Eunipean  politics  or  of  Oriental  learning.  At  one  time 
I  lent  him  the  two  great  volumes  of  the  Bible  as  ixveutly 
translated  into  vernacular  Chaldaiim  by  the  Armenian 
missionaries  of  Oroomiah,  and  at  anotlier  o|>iK»rtunity 
offered  assistance  in  procuring  publication,  by  means  of 
our  learned  societies  at  home,  of  any  jKirticuliu-  manu- 
Bcripts  that  he  might  desire.  This  was  after  ho  luid 
shown  me  several  Syriac  mauuscriiits  of  great  rarity  and 
beauty  collected  by  himself  in  Mesopotamia. 

The  Patriarch  possessed  considerable  talents  for 
business  and  local  diplomacy,  for  wliioh  there  was,  or 
for  which  he  had  created,  material  within  the  range  of 
his  jurisdiction.  Tlie  distinctive  character  of  Koinauism 
as  to  ecclesiastical  aggression  and  superiority  of  tone  in 
conduct  lost  nothing  by  tlie  appointment  of  ilonsignoi-o 
Valerga,  notwithstanding  his  aSable  demeanour  in  stK-ial 
conversation.  And  in  the  same  saloon  for  general  recep- 
tion there  stood  conspicuous  a  velvet-covered  throne, 
raised  upon  steps,  surmounted  by  the  Papal  insignia  ;  tliis 
was  used  by  him  upon  ceremonial  occasions  of  receiving 
deputations — and  the  refreshments  tendoretl  were  at  all 
times,  as  a  rule,  handed  to  him  by  the  attendants  before 
being  presented  to  tlie  visitors,  as  would  be  done  in  Italy 
with  Church  dignitaries, 
vol,,  r.  E 
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From  the  assumption  that  the  Boman  is  the  only 
true  rlmrch  iinywhere,  it  logically  follows  that  this  was 
the  only  true  Patriarch  in  .Tcrusaiem,  notwitlistaoding 
the  imbroken  succeasion  of  the  Patriarchal  oflice  in  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  at  Jerusalem  from  ante-Nicen« 
times ;  and  both  ho  and  liis  party  fe't  entirely  free  ir 
coni=icience  an  to  any  charge  of  schismatic  nitrusion  withii 
the  domain  of  tlie  Orientals. 

The  Greeks  and  the  Armenians  were  angered  at  tl 
Latin  institution  raining  itji  head  once  more  among  then 
which  could  not  fail  to  bring  to  remembrance  the  cicctioa 
of  a  Latin  Patriarch  by  the  crusading  army  on  its  marchJ 
before  even  coming  in  sight  of  Jenisalem.    The  Latir 
had  now,  however,  no  military  force  for  establishing  theii 
creation,  and  all  that  could  be  done  was  the  safe,  th< 
neutral  proceeding  of  learing  Monsignore  Valerga  to  his 
own  devices,  while  the  others  pursued  each  his  own  line 
of  duty.     *  Que  Ic  Pape  crt^  dos  patriarohes  de  Jonisalcml 
nouB  nous  en  inquii^tons  fort  peu.    Notre  gouvemementl 
(le  tnrc)  nW-il  jamais  alann^  dea  litres  de  "Hoi  de 
Jerusalem  ?  " '    Such  was  the  language  of  a  Smyrna  pam- 
phlet on  the  Greek  side  upon  a  later  opportunity — sc 
the  Eastern  churches  k£!pt  on  their  monotonous  course, ' 
leaving  their  European  rival  to  confer  whatever  titles  she 
might  please  upon  her  own  agents. 

The  Anglican  Bishop  and  llie  Latin  Patriarch  made 
no  advances  towards  each  olhcT  ;  but  they  met  sometime 
at  public  celebrations  in  tlie  British  Consulate,  and  joined] 
in   conversation   when   this  was  commenced  by  othei 
persons. 

The  paj-ty  which  felt  most  practical  annoyance  from 
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this  new  iiwlitiitjon  was  that  of  the  Franciscan  convents  ; 
for  the  influence  of  the  great  name  of  'Terra  Santa' 
aubsitled  at  once,  antl  for  many  yeara  afterwaixls  sharp 
hostilities  contiDued  between  the  two  Powers,  chiefly  upon 
financial  matters,  in  which  the  PtttriarchRte  made  huge 
demands  of  money,  anil  ct>nsequcntly  gained  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  treasury.  Tlie  supreme  povcnimcnt 
in  Kome  made  fruitless  efforts  to  end  these  conflicts  by 
sending  rcpL-atwI  commissions  of  enquiry;  but  even 
urben  some  amount  of  reconciliation  was  effected,  the 
smart  of  past  wounds  would  yet  remain. 

HenccforwaKl  the  patents  and  licences  (except  thtwe 
of  pilgrims  visiting  the  Sanctuaries)  were  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  Patriarch  instead  of  the  Prewdent  of  Tcn-a 
Santo,'  and  cpisco])al  fuuctioiis  were  trausfcn-cd  to  the 
Patriarchate. 

But  all  this  wa.^  about  rerfimen  within  limited  circles. 
The  Patriarch  waa  not  the  *  Protector"  of  the  Latin 
CllristJans — they,  including  himself  and  his  office,  wer<! 
under  a  far  more  powerfid  Protectorate,  as  we  sliaJl  eooii 
aee. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  EccUstastical  parliflS  id 
litigation  on  behalf  of  the  Sanctuaries  in  Jerusaleii  and-'/ 
Bethlehem  ]mor  to  1853,  in  so  far  as  those  parties  Verc 
represented  in  the  Holy  City  itself.  But  each  of  Ihda^ 
parties— the  Eastern  Church  and  the  Western  Church — 
I  was  backed  by  a  pohtica!  supporter.  The  Emperor  of 
Busaia  waa  the  eham])ion  of  tlio  Eaatom  Church ;  the 

*  For  copy  of  the  Licence  to  ft  Ptwst,  auil  of  the  Sliipi'  Pftlaot  for  Terra 
Snola,  ne  kt  the  «iid  of  thu  ctiapUr. 
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IJCEXCE  TO 


EmjKjror  of  tlie  French  was  leader  of  the  forces 
shalled  in  defence  of  the  Western  Church. 

Of  these  cliampions  we  will  speak  iu  our  next  chapter. 


Ueonce  to  a  PrUet/or  Abaoliition  at  Confemom. 
(TnuaUtlon.) 

Josint  Valxboa, 

Br  Divine  compaasion  and  bv  Grace  of  the  Apostolical 
Patriarch   of  Jerusalem,  Grand  Master  of  tJio  Order  of  tlia 
Holy  Sepulchre,  Ac,  &c 

To  our  beloved  in  Christ 

Whereas   w»   have   sufficient   testimony   to   thj   leunin^,' 
knowledge,  prudence,  moderation,  and  probity  of  morals,  for 
receiving  sacramental  confession,  botli  of  r<^ul«r»  and  s«cularf  | 
of  either  sex  within  thi#  onr  pntriarehal  diocese  of  Jcrusulem,) 
aa  well  as  in  tlie  wliole  island  of  Cyprus,  committed  to  ourj 
pastoral  care — By  nrtue  of  those  presents  we  do  institute  aodj 
deliver  to  thee  the  fuctdty  of  abNolvinj;  from  all  and  any  sins, 
except  only  in  those  cases  which  are  reserved  out  of  Italy  to 
the  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  those  tn  which  excommunciation  is  I 
annexed  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff:  also  those  which  by  common 
law  are  reserved  to  ourselves,  ttijjether  with  those  which  in  the 
Lord  we  have  decreed  to  be  re«>r^■ed.     Moreover,  in  case  of  j 
urf^nt  necessity,  or  imminent  peril  of  death,  it  will  be  poi^ 
mitted  to  thee  to  receive,  by  an  interpreter,  the  eonfe«<iDns  of  ' 
persons  in  any  langita^  whatsoever,     but  if  an  interpreter 
oannot  be  had,  or  if  the  penitents  may  not  consent  to  make  use 
of  one ;  yet  if  the  tokens  of  penitence  l»e  evident.,  we  desire 
thee   to   impart  to   them   absolution.     Only  beware   leet    by 
absolving  the  unworthy,  thou  shouldst  suffer  to  fall  into  the 
marea  of  the  devil,  those  whom  in  this  Holy  Land  our  Divine 
Saviour  has  rede«med  with  his  precious  blood. 

To  be  valid  from  now  till 

Given  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  Patriarchal  Palace,  this day 

of  •^— ,  in  the  year . 
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Skip's  Patent  for  Terra  Santa. 

(Tnmdntion.) 

Joseph  ^'AlJ{n()A, 

By  Divin*  compa««ioD  aiid  Grac«  of  th«  Apostiilicjil  Soc, 
Patriarch  of  Jertualciu,  Graiid  .^Ituitcr  of  the  Otdcr  uf  ttiv 
Holy  Sepiilchro,  Ac,  Ac. 

To  our  belovvd  in  CTirist 

Ma»tvr  of  the  Ship  oamcd 

Salutation  in  the  Lord. 
So  greut  boa  over  been  the  desire  of  the  Apcutolioil  Sw) 
and  of  the  Catholic  Cliurch  for  the  defence  and  prfxervntion  of 
thoce  most  holy  places  of  the  redemption  of  mankind,  tbnt  she 
bu  always  deigned  to  reward  intiniticently  with  divent  kinds 
of  spiritual  graces,  and  also  with  manifold  favours  of  t«'mporul 
benefit^  those  who  may  show  thcmsclvos  in  anyway  meritorioua 
towards  this  Church  of  Jerusalem  and  ibi  vcQcrable  monu- 
ments. 

Among  such  evidences  of  the  Apostolical  BoIicitud«  she  baa 
permitted  to  be  given  to  Master*  of  Ships  who  may  endeavour, 
whet.hiT  by  piety  chiefly,  or  by  their  largesses,  to  promote  tie 
incTrasc  of  Catholic  devotion  in  this  iloly  Land,  the  use  of 
that  illustrious  and  singular  token,  the  Jerusalem  flag,  which 
eh«  desires  to  have  maintained  as  a  custom  all  over  the  world, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  Holy  places,  and 
particularly  of  the  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  eserci»e  of  which  faculty  was  formerly  committed  to 
the  R^'ligiwus  Superiors  for  the  time  being  of  T«rra  Santa,  as 
carrying  on  the  Viairiat*!  of  the  Church  of  Jwnuiidfm;  but  is 
now  by  the  Providence  of  His  Holiness,  our  lord  Piiw  IX., 
Father  of  his  country,  decreed  to  be  tran«ferr(*d  t«  this  His 
Patriarchal  diocese :  its  pastor  Ix-ing  restored. 

We  thereforo  whom  the  favour  of  Divine  Qrace  has  raised 
to  that  Patriarchal  office,  having  knowledge  from  manifold 
l««timony  of  thy  Catholic  faith,  thy  probity  of  morals  and  thy 
devotion  towards  theie  most  holy  monuments  of  our  salvation. 
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as  well  as  of  the  bounty  of  thj  benefits  bestowed,  do  benig- 
nantly  consent  to  thy  request,  and  by  the  tenor  of  theae 
preaeuts,  and  with  sacred  authority  do  grant  that  upon  thy 

ship   named  ,  thou  mayest  raise   the  illustrious   Sag  of 

Terra  Santa,  with  its  five  red  crosses  upon  a  white  field  (the 
royal  ensign  of  this  Holy  Land,  bedewed  with  the  most  pre- 
cious blood  of  Jesus  Christ),  and  under  the  same  &eely  to  sail 
and  to  prosper. 

On  condition  that  so  long  as  thou  ciayest  journey  under 
this  flag,  thou  shalt  convey  all  Minorite  monks  of  the  observ- 
ance of  St.  Francis,  or  others  ministering  in  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  who  may  be  furnished  with  our  testimonials  for 
travelling  gratis,  and  without  payment,  in  respect  of  thy  obe- 
dience and  piety  for  these  Holy  places. 

And  we  beseech  all  and  singular  persons  of  every  grade  and 
condition,  whether  endued  with  Imperial  or  Royal  Majesty,  or 
conspicuous  in  any  other  eminence  of  dignity,  in  the  name  of 
their  devotion  and  for  the  increase  of  their  power,  that  these 
letters  may  everywhere  obtain  similar  effect. 

We  do  also  exhort  earnestly  all  commanders  of  naval  fleets 
and  fortifications,  as  well  as  governors  of  ports  and  cities,  to 
suffer  no  injury  to  befall  thee,  thy  property  or  thy  companions ; 
hut  that  they  may  deign  to  respect  and  defend  thee,  adorned  as 
thou  act  with  the  life-giving  ensign. 

For  the  more  secure  obtaining  of  this,  we  have  had  delivered 
to  thee  these  letters,  signed  with  our  hand  and  guarded  by  our 
great  Seal. 

Given  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  Patriarchal  Palace,  this day 

of ,  in  the  year . 


CHAPTER  in. 

sea'lae  beprese.vtat1ves  of  litis  axd  greek 
cukisti.vnitv  in  jekcsalbm. 

Tbe  i'TBueh '  FroUcton  of  Ohri«tiaiutj  in  th«  Eut  '—TnAtj  of  King  Fmncit 
1.— RoBuui  C^ttioUc  Ohriatkiuty  protcct«d~Tcrm  SnnU  (^oovcoU— Thmr 
Archivee—tVatich  Consul  id  Stat«  nt  tb»  SancluuiM  of  J»TiLt«lena  and 
Bellil«bem— lunaiou  of  Ajria  In-  Na^teoD  Buooipute— Hit  auoptioa  of 
Modem  funuiila — Sir  Sidnar  Sniitli  to  1801  ProMcUr  of  RbrictiMi*^ 
Portioa  of    liii  Fln/ntaff  ou  roof  of  Lailn  Cont'Mit   m  JeruMlem— 
Bichiml  Cmur  do  lion  at  ArK— Prinot;  Edwnrcl  of  KuglBcit  ut  Nimratli 
— ArcblH»liop  of  CajiU'rIiury  nod  liiibop  of  ^olinbivy  at  ilin  taking  of 
Am  in  IIUI — FnsDch  irii^ulor  llu^'  ov^r  Cariuul  Coiivetit — Tutki  Kiivd 
the  Kr«nch  u  the  Iciuling  Houulq  I'lithulic  Tonur— TTcntiBi— Quiiot — 
Lolb  retrinwh— (j'uriou*  Finuias  in  Ibc  I.aliu  Ci.nn-eiit     Franks,  Ac  — 
Frencti— Fwliii^*  of  tlie  ModIw— I'Vncb  i-iRitorB  and  pilgrim*— I'repant- 
tioiw  for  receiving   the   Pope  —  Greek   Cntliolic  P«triKrch  —  Sir  John 
Cbnrdin  Od  Ftvucli  Degollalirms  iu  ConsUnlinople — Fnocb  CoDful  it. 
P.  E.  Botta,  of  Ninevi^li  i.-«Iebrilj  — KuuiiLu   Plotedontle  of  EuMra 
(Onok  tad  Ariii«ni(in]  ('hristinns — M.  Basilt,  Ruwian  Cnntul-OMerd — 
RiiwiftD  travpUeni — Kuaeiiiu  SutIor«    ia  KiiglUli  Chiiroli^PromiM  by 
^rltuj  ibat  Itufun  should  bnva  a  Oliureh  aud  Hoepicti  Ht  JeniMlSiB — 
Alchimaudrils  Purpbvri'if— Riistiau  contribulioit*  to  Groek  OwnM-^ 
Piuvhuo  of  Ijuid*  by  Greek  Uonvotit. 

Wb  now  arrive  at  tlie  subject  of  rrench  protection  of 
Christianity  in  the  East. 

King  Fnintris  I.  in  the  sixteenth  century  incurred  a 
good  deal  of  temporary  odium  throughout  the  reahns  of 
Christendom  for  having  :nade  a  treaty  with  the  infidel 
Turks ;  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  Uiese  were  a  real  source 
of  danger  on  our  frunlicrs.  He  was  the  fimt  to  do  such 
a  thing,  and  tlie  fact  was  the  more  surprising  as   iho 
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French  had  always  given  themselves  out  as  the  peculiarly 
crusading  nation — the  first  to  b^in,  and  the  last  to  leave 
off  those  enterprises.  King  Frands  might  be  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Church  ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  his  adversaries, 
unly  very  indifferent  to  religion,  either  personal  or  na- 
tional ;  and  his  alternate  indulgences,  few  though  they 
were,  or  persecutions  of  the  Protestants,  were  supposed 
to  be  crowned  by  this  treaty  with  Sultan  Sulim&n. 

It  was,  however,  at  first  but  a  mere  convention  of  com- 
merce tliat  he  entered  into ;  yet  it  was  followed  up  by 
poUtical  engagements,  and  the  fellow-kings  of  Europe 
very  soon  imitated  his  example,  acting  prudently  for 
their  own  benefit.  The  Turks,  indeed,  were  not  the 
infidel  people  against  whom  the  old  crusaders  had  been 
launched  ;  they  were  but  successors  in  holding  the  terri- 
tory, no  matter  how  acquired,  therefore  not  bearing  the 
same  animus  for  or  against  Christendom  as  the  Saracens 
before  them.  Musters,  however,  of  regions  of  unbounded 
eommercial  resources,  a  trading  intercourse  with  them 
was  well  worth  liaving. 

But  this  treaty  laid  a  foundation  also  for  long  future 
events.  Among  the  pompous  titles  of  honour  in  which 
Orientals  are  accustomed  to  indulge,  they  designated  the 
French  monarch  as  the  '  Protector  of  Christianity,'  with 
perhaps  no  more  sincerity  of  meaning  than  when  now-a- 
days  a  Pashii addresses  any  iiuli\idunl  Consul  in  the  super- 
scription of  a  letter  as  the  'glory  of  the  sect  of  Christ, 
and  pillar  of  the  community  of  Jesus.'  This  appears  to 
be  the  case  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  some- 
times apphed  the  same  title  to  tlie  Austiians  in  their 
treaties.     The  French   being  the   first  Power  to  treat 


wiih  ihe  Porte,  tie  Li:;er  gsve  iHs  £a::crl=^  uzle  a: 
iBnd<Hn ;  besides,  it  was  a  personal  er:;h!r:,  zo-:  &  -iioi-X 
one.  The  FnKLch  pjli-idans.  however,  perwlve-i  ;>.-o 
■dvantage  pos-ible  :o  be  worked  ou:  rvni  sus:a::ir.z  sivh 
a  deagnariiMi-  acii  have  i:i=i5:ed  u;v>e  '".j  bei::^:  :-sffr:«\i 
ID  sll  treaties  sia-Ie  wiih  the  PcK^e  si::oe  :h.s:  ^v:"r-:^:aoe- 
ment.  The  Au^Lriaas  £iilec  to  severe  i::e  sisio  or  s;:u,:".ir 
■drantages ;  isdeei.  it  is  Likely  ±d:  ihcir  f:V'.;v.er.:  vicis- 
situdes of  hoatility  with  Fnuiv*  oq  :b.e  o'.ie  haiii,  or  w-;h 
Turkev  on  the  other,  hiidlv  admitttTi  :i  rv*".i.T  wr.:;r. 
should  add  to  the  s^-eds  of  sirife  an  ■Linivnai-  i.vr,:rv'V(.-r«y 
about  religioi^i  cluiius. 

The  form  of  Christianity  whicli  caiiu-  ;v.tt\i:'.".  tho 
legis  of  Frince  was,  uf  course,  iiie  Eonia::  C;it'::o'.i.' :  .-.rd 
the  mode  of  affbrdinc  pri^tc-tioii  to  i:  h:is  iw;:  v'.v.ctty 
that  of  detl-ndLig  tht-  persous  aisd  prvi;Kr:-.c?  o:"  ::-.o 
monasteries  in  the  Levant.  ihR^ugh  tiio  ir.iir.stry  i^f  :":u- 
Embassy  at  Con«t.iii:ino[ile :  l:iter  isistilutious  o:'  :;  •.v'.> 
gious  character,  such  as  sisterhi>ods  oi  ohar::y.  ;:os;v;:,-i> 
and  schools,  enjoy  a!so  that  ready  protivtioii.  :i:;.;  v.:o 
coasting  vessels  chartered  under  llie  Terra  Santa  ::;ii:  arv- 
superintendetl  by  the  French  Consulates. 

The  convent  archive-:  throughout  Turkey  ari'  r:.':i  in 
Finnans  and  otlicr  documents  obuiiuod  ou  thiir  ivl:a".fbv 
French  iuter\-ention  at  the  Porie. 

In  modern  times  the  special  services  at  the  ?iinc:iiarit's 
of  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  are  attended  by  ihc  Frencli 
Consul  in  full  iniiform,  with  a  lam'  train  of  otliciaK 
who  has  a  gilded  chair  of  state  appro[iria;cd  ;i>  liini.  a 
precedence  to  which  no  otiier  Consul  is  eiilltU'd ;  ami  for 
the  midnight  ranss  of  Christmas  at  Bethlehem  tliai  Consul 
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b  furaishcd  by  tbe  Vsmhk  with  a  cousidentble  force  of 
regular  itifiintry  iu  the  Church,  tbe  expense  for  which,  j 
u  well  as  for  other  demonstrations,  which  tell  so  much  { 
upon  OrieatoL},  i»  liberally  aflbrclcd  by  the  ctutral  govern- 
ment in  Paris,  regardless  of  the  jealous  heartbuniings  of 
tbe  other  Konmti  CathoUc  Consul:).  Sii<;h  was  still  the 
state  of  tJiings  when  the  ^vriter  left  Jerusalem  ia  186S. 

Such  activity  and  display  is  the  more  remarkiible  in  I 
contrast  to  a  diiferent  position  of  France  in  Palestine, 
which  is  even  ycb  within   the  memory  of  man,  when 
Buonap:irte  was  master  of  Egypt  and  invader  of  Syria. 
At  Hull  time  England  was  the  true  Protectress  of  Chris- 
tianity there,  while  French   proclamations  and  official  | 
letters  were  headed  with  the  formula,  '  There  is  no  God  I 
but  Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  the  Aposlle  of  God,"  and  a 
letter  to  Sultan  Selim  in  referring  to  post  periods  stated  i 
that  such  and  such  events  bad  occurred '  while  the  French ! 
nation  had  been  of  the  religion  of  Christ.' 

It  was  in  1801,  after  the  French  bad  been  expelled 
from  Egypt  and  Syria,  that  Commodore  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
marclied  lib  marines  from  the  coast  into  Jcrui^lcm  and 
Beihleliem,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  (lying,  to 
post  thai  (lag,  which  he  did,  over  the  Latin  convents  of  ^ 
those  towns;  and  a  remnant  of  that  llagstaif  against  the 
vail  of  the  Terru  Santa  convent  in  Jerusalem  was  lately 
viaUe,  ixirhapa  stiU  b  so.  Thb  movement  was  a  neces- 1 
•try  one  for  ensuring  safety  to  the  Latin  Christians,  who, 
betng  before  rc^anlcd  as  Ficnch  prott'yh,  might  hhve 
iiDen  %'icum3  to  popular  R*sentment.  Who  was  Protector 
of  Cbxiatianity  then  at  the  Holy  Places  ? 

Moreover,  to  shift  the  scene,  the  native  Christians  kk  i 
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the  north  preserve  a  tradition  of  the  low  liili,  half  a  mile 
distant  from  the  %vall3  of  Acre,  by  calHng  it  Catur-de- 
l.ian,  iu  memory  of  liiin  who  pcrforme<i  more  personal 
service,  and  remained  longer  as  the  payuim's  adversary, 
tbau  did  the  French  King  Phdip  Aiigustiu. 

And,  again,  iu  the  X^n  convent  at  Nazareth  the 
friars  profess  to  show  the  very  aparloient  occupied  by 
Prince  Edward  of  England,  after  his  consort,  Eleanor  of 
Ciistille,  had  sucked  the  puiaon  from  the  wound  intlicted 
by  the  assassin,*  she  who,  on  leaving  England  for  the 
expedition,  had  publicly  said, '  There  is  as  near  a  way  to 
heaven  from  Syria  as  from  England  or  Spain'  (Wykea, 
p.  88). 

What  says  our  Shakspeare  of  our  countrymen,  but 
that  they  were 

I{«aovii#i]  for  thdr  deeds  u  far  fiuiu  home, 
For  Ohri»Iiitn  tiarvioa  *Dd  truo  cliivniry, 
A*  u  Uio  Snpiilchre  in  >.Iii!jhorn  Jewry 
Of  tiu>  world'*  r&iuoni,  blcoooj  Marv'*  ton. 

Binhanl  //.,  Act  u.  Sc  1. 

le  valour  and  the  sacrifices  of  England  in  the  Holy 
I«md,  according  to  the  estimaiion  set  tijion  tlie  crusading 
cause  at  that  era — not  only  as  seen  in  the  leadership  of 
our  kings  with  their  {eiidal  nobles,  but  the  sanction  of 

'  xj>.  IS7I.  'Onaly  Prmpe  Edwojxl  bavbf;  passed  thai  vintcr  m  Sictlis 
with  th«  lint  piirt  at  tlie  xmt  Sprinfr  M>t  romnnl  mntin  an  hit  tv>ysge,  imd 
in  lifti^Dige  dHi(«a  after  writcd  witli  liia  lletl  st  Ptul«iuai»,  it\»n,  sfl«T  lie  bed 
hy  Uip  Apiu^B  of  a  monDih  mtcd  biniMife  and  M>  •ouldiern  nftor  Uicir  long 
trnvitU.  acid  fully  inquiicd  of  the  et&te  of  the  eouiilry,  hee  with  tax  or  eeveu 
thouDund  ■oiitdiots  nuircbing  Avm  rtutaamis,  about  tncntiD  uiilu  iuto  the 
|<laiide,  touk  X«itnri)tb,  and  put  to  tl>e  sword  aJl  th(>cu  he  found  Ibviviii,  Add 
•o  a^oinp  relumiHi.  Aftrr  whomu  tl»  eupnuM  foUowinn  io  hopo  to  have 
takoii  him  at  loiuc  nduaiitajin,  ho  uitdnratanding  thoronf  turned  back  ujKia 
th«m,and  killing  a  xrvate  niiniWrof  them,  put  lh<f  I'Mt  Iu  tli^hi.'  'The 
ennnll  Uittoiiu  of  the  Turkes,'  Ac.  Yn  Richainl  Knolle*.    Loadon :  1003. 
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our  prelates  (for  at  the  taking  of  Acre,  in  1191,  there 
were  present  the  Arehbiahop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Kxbop  of  SaliBbmy)  ought  not  to  be  foigotten  by  either 
the  Fr^icfa  or  the  English  nations. 

Tirnot  are  now  changed — the  French  tricolor  flaunts 
broarily  over  the  Carmel  Convent ;  the  Terra  Santa  flag 
hiu  ilM  licences  countersigned  and  pays  its  fees  into  the 
Vntwh  Coninilatefl  of  Jaffa,  Bayroot  and  Cyprus ;  while 
in  f^hurch  ceremonialB  at  the  most  holy  places,  as  before 
metitifmed,  the  other  Soman  Catholic  Consuls  are  obliged 
Ut  (;nrlure  publicly  the  marks  of  inferiority,  because  their 
f^fViimmentB  permit  it.  Even  the  Spaniard  must  be 
«l«nl,  though  representing  the  '  Most  Catholic  '  of  king- 
tltmin.  Also  the  Austrian,  although  his  sovereign  claims 
iry  (I(aw:*;nt,  a»  from  one  of  the  rival  competitors,  the 
kiri;/Hhip  of  Jerusalem.  And  so  long  as  the  Sardinian 
i'ytrtixtilaU:  exi»ted  there — for  it  terminated  in  1849 — that 
OrtttiA  iirjr'^d  the  same  pretension  with  a  still  clearer 
titi*:  of  At-rtv-Mnt  from  the  crusading  kings,  not  in  words 
iHi\y,  \tut  on  Home  state  occasions  he  wore,  besides  his 
//r(/fifdr  uaiumaX  uniform,  a  separate  one  as  representa- 
hi-  'it  lii'--  King  of  Jerusalem. 

')  I.':  'iui-ku  undoubtedly  recognise  the  French  as  the 
t/A/;./.j/  iV/tiiHu  Catholic  power — at  least  they  are  not  in 
*  t/4A.h>ih  Ui  deny  the  kiod  of  h^emony  which  the  re- 
W.  ■■   ..■■;/!'  -'.(/'i**»i«  of  Europe  do  not  for  themselves  dispute. 

/  „..;/  :„ii,niiu'l  jxjints  out  a  series  of  treaties  and  fir- 
f,,i^,-  .  /H.  "I.('i«  I'miiee  grounds  her  Pivtectorate,  and 
,,tf,i...j.^  1.'  i'/y  ""  (iiidiiig  recorded  in  tho  archives  of 
!,.(,„  .Ui,in  tU':  humamiXH  evidences  of  French  action  on 
i,hhn\l  ''t  i-**h-'MHM  in  liie  Holy  Land. 
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Guizot.  L:2ii*rl:  a  Pr::e^:-in-  whilt  in  the  Foreign 
OSBce,  nrged  tee  srvl*  a&i -.^cw  of  •uhe  Protectorate  upon 
the  Porte  in  the  fi;ll-is*  :Vr::i.  And  among  minor  in- 
stances of  pa:no::c  i^z^'.'iTer^^r^  oa  that  hea^j,  it  may  be 
cited  that  on  tie  zt:-  erccl^a  of  the  Anglican  bishopric 
in  Jerusalem,  th-^  Sexe^ir,'  a  thoroughly  Protestant 
journal,  gave  v^l:  '.o  :'.s  -^iar-r  in  the  national  indignation 
by  proclaiming  :he  uriique  ;>retx>ga:ire  of  France  to  be 
Kotectrese  of  Girlv.iaii::y  :a  the  East.' 

During  the  :ei:'»u»  r.esoiiations  intended  to  ward  off 
the  Bussian  War  of  l>o3.  thi*  ■.■laim  was  never  discussed 
at  Constantinople  V,y  ;he  sMe  of  that  of  the  Russians — 
the  Turks  proii'>i:::re'i  tha'  ;rie  cases  were  not  parallel. 
The  result,  however,  of  that  war  has  produced,  in  refer- 
ence to  both  these  rivalries,  wheiher  alike  or  unlike,  a 
sharper  dennition  than  i>t-fore  of  the  inalienable  rights  of 
the  Sultan  over  hiso^n  subjects,  whatever  may  be  their 
religious  creed. 

In  a  conversation  in  riie  year  1S4P  between  the  Latin 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  the  writer  of  these  observa- 
tions, the  former  was  descanting  on  the  number  and 
variety  of  Ebitti-Siiereefs.  Firmans. &c..  in  curious  diaWts 
and  formalities,  ranging  over  many  centuries,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  Terra  Santa  convent  (one  of  them,  ho 
said,  given  by  a  .Soldan  of  the  Saracens),  and  he  statetl 
that  in  some  of  these,  anterior  to  the  Crus;ide3,  the 
Europeans  genenilly  are  denominated  "Franks' — ji  fact, 
if  there  be  no  mistake  in  the  mattor.  which  the  modoni 
French  regard  ■nHih  excessive  satisfaction,  as  a  naming  of 

■  Sev  DOtP  It  the  mi  of  ihi»  rb^virr. 
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all  Christendom  after  them,  and  ituis  implyiug  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  emphatically  the  French  reli^on. 

Id  the  ooune  of  this  work  we  sIihII  find  several 
irwlauces  of  this  subject  rising  to  the  surfncc  of  current 
events,  happily  not  invoKing  any  anxiety  on  behalf  of 
Protestantiam,  which  stands  on  its  own  ground ;  but  to 
wljatevcr  extent  Roman  Catholic  Christianity  in  general 
may  be  indebted  to  the  French  for  protection  in  Turkey, 
even  the  convents  feel  that  protection  to  he  an  unoomfort^ : 
able  yoke.  I  remembrr  a  Franciscan  friar,  an  Italian, 
expressing  himself  indignantJy  on  that  Fuhject,  for  he 
paid — '  Wc  were  never  dependant  upon  France  for  pni- 
toction  between  our  original  settlement  here  in  1226  and 
the  French  treaty  of  Frands  L  We  never  asked  the 
Frencli  to  protect  us.  We  had,  indeed,  a  king  for  our  ] 
patron  in  the  foiuicenth  centmy,  but  he  was  an  Italian, 
Robert  of  Sicily,  who.  with  his  consort,  pnrcliased  the 
land  for  us  on  which  we  built — not  to  mention  iJie 
pre\'iou8  Irfitin  kings  of  Jerusalem,  and  others  of  Eutoiw, 
who  have  been  our  friends  and  guanlians.  And  as  fori 
Consulates  here,  why  the  French  were  only  followers  of 
tlie  Engliiih  in  Jerusalem.' 

During  the  existence  of  the  Sanlinian  Consulate,  the^ 
monks  were  naturally  to  bo  found  fretjuentinglhat  house,, 

oondliluling,  in  fact,  the  majority  of  Signor 's  society, ! 

for  the  enjoyment  of  national  community  in  sentiment 
and  tHfltc,  greatly  in  preference  to  t}ie  French  Consulate.  I 
Afterwards,  on  the  csiabhshmeut  of  Austrian  and  Spanish^ 
Consulates,  the  monks  clustered  round  these  rather  than 
ihe  French.    But  still  it  is  hawlly  reasonable  or  grateful 
for  the  convents  to  foi^et  the  long-continued  favours 
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'  bcalowed  «n  thein  by  llie  Frenoli.  Throughout  all  the 
extent  thni  is  designated  as  Holy  Land,  they  have  been 
,  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  that  power.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  lliei-u  would  be  more  reciprocity  of 
friendship  between  them  if  more  certain  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  the  ChrUtian  character  of  the  French  nation. 

Tlie  personages  of  importance  on  the  Latin  side  who 
had  visited  Jerusftlein.  during  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding tlie  Criine:in  War,  Iia<l  been  but  few.  Of  course, 
there  wore  always  a  good  many  Latin  pilgrims  at  Esister, 
and  the  Latin  Cluircli  was  strongly  represented  by  the 
convent^  by  the  Latin  Patriarchate,  and  by  the  Latin 
Consulates. 

There  had  been  one  French  expedition,  that  of  M. 
de  Saulcy  and  his  friends;  and  two  or  three  French 
sliips  of  war  sent  up  their  officers,  but  not  the  iTews,  to 
visit  Jernsalem.  A  few  Italians  had  visited  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Austrian  Consul  was  active  in  promotnig  the 
interests  of  Austrian  Roman  Catholics,  wiiich  were  not 
always  identical  with  those  of  the  French  Roman  Catho- 
lics. He  had  for  some  time  jwst  been  looking  out  for  a 
house  capable  of  being  improved  for  accommodation  of 
ihe  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Vienna. 

Bumours  hiid  been  circulated  of  the  p()ssit)ility  of  the 
?ope  visiting  the  Holy  Sepidchre.  During  his  involuntary 
exile  from  Rome  in  1848,  the  idea  had  been  put  forth 
that  Jerusalem  might  be  desirable  as  the  seat  of  Papal 
dominion,  and  tliis  idea  still  seemed  present  to  tlie  minds 
of  some  of  those  who  desired  to  restore  the  prestige  ot 
the  Western  Church. 

Whatever  might  be  the  plans  and  wishes  cherished  on 
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thia  subject,  ao  active  steps  were  taken  for  tlie  tratisler- 
ence  of  the  Popedom,  or  for  the  immediate  revival  of  the 
Tiatin  kingdom. 

The  nations  were  not  at  one  among  themselves,  and 
the  defence  of  the  Sanctuaries  against  all  cncronchment 
on  the  psirt  of  the  Eastern  Church  anil  Uus-sia  was  theone 
point  now  esijedally  walchcd  by  Frank  di^fcndcra  of  llie 
Faith. 

The  Greek  Cathohc  Patriarch  from  Damascus  had 
spent  some  time  in  Jcnisnlom,  where  there  is  a  settlement 
of  his  people.  These,  of  course,  sided  in  most  ]joints 
with  the  Latin  pirly. 

It  may  bo  interesting  to  peruse  the  foUowiim  extract 
from  Sir  John  Chardin's  Travels  '  into  Persia  and  y'  East 
Indies,  throiigli  the  Hhvck  Sea  snd  the  cotmtry  of  Colchis.' 
Being  in  Constantinople  during  the  action  of  some  busy 
nogoliations  of  llic  French  there  in  1670,  he  sap, — 

*The  Ambassador's  demands  were  comprehended  under 
tJiirty  Article!!,  of  which  these  were  the  chief. 

*  First — That  the  Grand  Siffnior  nhould  not  entvrtnia 
within  hi«  Dominions  any  European  Natioiii"  i-xwpt  what  were 
already  settl'd  there,  hut  under  the  French  Banners :  and  that 
particularly  the  Ilalitms,  except  the  Veneti-ans  and  GcnoMfls, 
that  should  come  into  Turkey/,  should  be  obliged  to  put  them- 
iw-lvttA  under  the  Banner  of  France  and  the  Protection  of  that 
King>  Ambasitador. 

(This  Privilcpic  wai  granted  by  the  Turk*  to  the  French  in 
the  Capitultttions  made  in  the  reign  of  Francis  the  First,  and 
tJie  French  enjoy'd  'em  till  the  Banning  of  this  Age  :  at  what 
Time  by  reason  of  certain  P^-rates  that  cruis'd  upon  the  Coa«t. 
of  Egypt  tinder  F'roncli  Oolourit,  the  Port  struck  out  that  article 
Ed  a  w.vi  AgriN-nicnt  then  concluded. 

AftemnirclH  thn  Article  was  restor«'d  and  the  same  Privilege 
gninte<l  a  swuiid  Time  in  these  Words : — 
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*AU  nations  of  Europe  that  do  not  maintain  Puhlick 
Agents  at  the  Port,  tiot  are  in  Alliance  and  Con/ijifracjni'ith 
ihsOrand  Si^ior,  vjkich  shall  covie  into  the  Levant  viider 
Frmch  Colours,  shall  be  there  receiv\l  and  e)it«daiH\l  and 
mjoy  the  same  Advantages  as  the  French  doJ" 

But  the  Turks  refuse  to  ackuowledfre  tbose  latter  Capitula- 
tioBB,  aod  therefore  making  use  of  tlie  former  tlioy  alli'djn'  more- 
over that  the  Words  [sliall  come]  are  uot  exclusivf :  aud, 
therefore,  though  the  Port  be  obliged  to  roceivi^  all  ytrangt-rs 
that  Hball  come  under  French  Colour^  yet  thev  d«i  not  di-bar 
the  Grand  Siguier  to  eutertain  Stranger^  if  it  be  his  Pk^sure, 
that  come  tmder  other  Colours.) 

'Secondly — That  the  French  wliall  not  pay  abovr  Throe  in 
the  Hundred  Customs,  which  in  no  more  than  the  Emjliifh, 
Hollanders,  and  Genoeses  do. 

'  Thirdly  -  That  the  Grand  Sljnior  uluiH  grant  Frt-c  Liberty 
to  the  French  to  trafBck  to  the  Lidien  through  his  Dominions 
and  Territories :  more  es|)ecially  through  tho  Chauuel  of  the  lied 
Sea,  without  paying  any  other  Duties  than  thosf  of  Eniraye. 

'  Fourthly— That  the  Grand  Sifrnior  shuW  restore  to  the 
HeligiouB  Orders  of  the  Eoimm  Catliolick^  the  Holy  Land,  and 
the  Holy  Places  from  whence  they  were  expell'd  by  the  Greeks, 
in  the  year  1638. 

*  Fifthly— That  the  King  of  France  shall  be  acknowledg'd 
at  the  Port  the  Sole  Protector  of  the  Christiaus. 

'  Sixthly— That  all  the  Roman  Catholic  Christians  that  live 
within  the  Dominious  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  shall  be  luok'd 
upon  and  consider'd  as  under  the  Protection  of  His  Mnjesty. 

'  Seventhly— That  the  Freueb  Capuehius  that  live  at  t'on- 
etantinople,  may  have  Liberty  to  rebuild  their  I'hurili  al  Ua- 
lata  which  was  burnt  down  about  Fifteen  years  ago. 

' Eighthly— That  all  the  Churclies  of  the  Roman  Christians 
within  the  Ottoman  Empire,  may  for  the  futtue  be  re])air'd  or 
rebuilt  as  often  as  need  shall  require,  without  being  put  to  the 
trouble  of  asking  Leave. 

'  Ninthly— That  all  the  French  Shives  shall  be  set  at 
Liberty. 

VOL.  I.  P 
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*  The  otlier  PruposaLs  were  of  Ipss  Itnportunce  in  particolurj 
only  thoir  Number  made  tbem  considerable — but  the  P<>rt 
look'd  upon  these  Demandfi  to  be  en  oslravagant,  nay,  so  ridi- 
culous. Dull  the  Prime  Mini$i«n>  licU<<v'd,  or  else  pretended  to 
believe,  tbat  the  King  sought  only  an  Occasion  to  break  with 
bis  UigfaaeM.* 

Then  followji  the  history  of  iiogoiiationa  bclwoen  thi 
Prandscaa  monks  and  the  French  Government,  which 
led  to    the    insertion    of    the    above    Arliele   4— the 
vehement  reclamations  of  the  monks — the  bribery  ten- 
dered— tlie  requests  of  Venice,  Spain,  ami  Home  that  the 
French  king  should  of  \m  '  pious  zeal  *  carry  out  thi 
meaaiire ;  imtil  at  length  the  king  instructed  his  Amb. 
sador  at  Constantinople  to  insert  that  among  the  condi' 
tioDs  of  the  new  treaty,  and  the  Ambassador  asiiured  th' 
monks  tliat  he  liad  instructions  not  to  treat  at  all  with 
the  Turks  without  Ihat  Article  of  stipiilalion. 

After  long  delay,  the  Ambassador,  finding  that  the 
Grand  Signior  and  the  Vizier  were  ready  to  depart  for 
Poland,  and  no  tntaty  was  concluded,  went  to  the  Reis 
Katib  (Chancellor),  and  in  lliree  conferences  concocted 
the  treaty.  ^d 

Articles  2,  3,  and  7  were  agreed  to,  only  that  to  th^^ 
latter  was  added,  '  tygethtir  willi  tlie  Jesuits  in  the  saim 
place,  and  all   other  Appurtenances    belonging  to 
French  within  the  Ottoman  Emirirc,  should  be  mider  tli 
Protection  of  the  King.' 

Also,  Article  9,  with  the  proviso  tliat  'they  were  & 
taken  in  any  Fleets  or  Armies,  or  before  any  places 
Hofltility  with  the  Port.' 

Hie  matter  of  the  French  protection  of  Christianity 
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was  reduced  to  l}us,~.'That  the  Ambassador  should  be 
ftcknowle^'d  FroCector  of  the  Hospital  of  the  European 
Chriadans  m  Gakta,  and  that  they  should  have  Liberty 
to  i^  IfasB  in  the  said  Ho^HaL' 

The  impoilaDt  aitidc  ooDoeming  foreign  nations  was 
altogether  passed  bj — it  was  to  remain  aa  before  in  the 
fiwmer  treatj. 

Od  his  return  home  the  Ambassador  repented,  and 
sent  his  Dragoman  to  say  that,  unices  the  stipuliitJon  about 
foreign  nations  was  made  as  he  bad  asked,  ho  would 
break  off  altogether;  after  which  he  went  himself  and 
jH-essed  it.  The  Eds  Katib  referred  it  to  the  Vizier,  and 
the  latter  sent  back  an  absolute  refiisal  in  these  wonb; — 
'  Semg  you  have  not  kept  your  word  with  him,  he 
recalls  his  own,  and  will  grant  you  nothing  at  alL* 

*  This  answer,'  ooDtiDttee  Sir  John,  *  was  like  a  Thunderclap. — 
il.  de  XoiiUel  and  those  that  were  with  bini  Rtood  like  mvu  JD 
a  Traoco.  Tbey  begg'd  to  reaonie  and  ratifie  Ihc  Treaty :  but 
it  in»  qujt«  impossible,  though  th«y  pFoffer'd  upon  the  Place 
to  qtiit  and  rirDouncu  the  Article  coDtcsfcd.  To  which  the 
Chancellor  answerM,  that  he  had  no  other  Orders  from  the 
FteMP  then  to  deliver  his  Message,  and  that  he  had  no  Power 
t©  treat  any  further. 

'The  Ambassador  reply'd,  tliat  ho  had  a  letter  from  tho 
Prime  MinUUr  of  FraitM,  which  he  dMir'd  only  tu  dclivor 
into  his  Hands,  aud  so  to  take  his  Leave.  Tho  Chancellor  made 
Antiwer  that  for  bis  Au<lieiic«  it  mi{;1it  be  easily  obUiin'd,  but 
SJiforthe  I.etter  ftomthe Prime Ministfr of  France,ilieGraiid 
Yisier  car'd  not  a  straw  to  look  npon  it. 

'Monsieur  de  Nointel,  relnnjing  to  his  Lodging  with  that 
Vexation  and  Porplcxily  of  Mind  which  may  be  concciv'd  with- 
out any  great  Difficulty,  propounded  to  bis  Council,  which  wenp 
the  Abbot  bis  brother,  the  Director  of  the  Levant  CtiW/wiiiy, 
and  liiK  Two  chief  Inlerpreten,  that  since  the  EngtiiJt  and 
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BoUanden  had  lately  given  Ten  ThouaaJid  Pounds  Sterling 
a-piece  for  leneving  their  last  Capitulations,  it  would  be  con- 
Ttaueot  for  the  French  to  give  the  same  money  for  the  renewing 
of  Tbein.  Upon  which  the  two  Interpretera  had  Orders  to 
jffopoK  the  Stun  to  the  Chief  Ministers :  but  it  nothing  avail'd, 
fm  there  are  Bome  FavouiB  obtain'd  at  the  Port  by  the  Force 
*A  3Ioary  ;  others  which  no  Money  will  procure.  And  such  for 
Esample  was  the  Businese  sollicited  by  the  Two  Commisaarise 
'A  the  HtAy  loud,  who  offer'd  a  Hundred  Thousand  Crowns  to 
tJje  Orand  Vizier  to  put  *em  in  Possesaion  of  the  Sacred  Places, 
uad  Vt  HxptoiA  aa  much  in  Presents  to  the  Grand  Signior  and 
JiiaiMten  lA  the  Port.  Bnt  their  Money  was  Dross,  the  Divan 
iK/t  being  to  be  brib'd  in  that  Case. 

'  In  a  few  days  more  the  Vizier  was  leaving  for  Poland.  M. 
de  Nuiutel  went  early  in  the  morning  to  the  Camp,  but  the 
VizUfT  wa»  g'/ne  to  convey  the  Sultan's  Mother  to  her  first  lodg- 
ing. Th«  Ambuaador  waited  seven  hours  with  the  Chancellor. 
Tl«e  Vixier  cuoe,  but  would  not  see  him ;  he  only  promised  to 
U]J(  with  tfa«  Interpreter. 

'  Awi  thia  was  the  success  of  M.  de  Nointel's  second  Jour- 
r**7  i/i  iUf  Port,  upon  which  both  Parties  made  different  Re- 
t^ti'm*.  VoT  the  Turka  with  great  Aaaurance  lay  the  Blame 
'/f  U(if  Ittipt«re  upon  tlie  French: 

ill  iU'i  alxjvc  narrative  it  is  not  (xjssiblc  to  separate 
(!(•'  iiitiiU;r  of  French  protection  iu  Turkey  from  that  of 
ti,'-  wmkn  lit  tlie  Holy  places  in  Jerusalem  and  Bethle- 
i-  III ;  ))i'itlj(;r  in  it  (K)8sible  to  do  so  at  the  present  i^riod, 
vj.'iit^  ))(i<t  without  the  conveota  and  the  meagre  number 
•tf  t,uUv  lUmnii  Calholicfl,  kept  together  by  mcjuis  of 
iL-.i,  j/i'/|(Ht/iMJ<liH»i,  the  French  would  have  but  few  or 
t^f  ';j.j)Hj(((iff  Ui  protect.  Bnt  it  is  notevrorthy  how  liigh 
V  '//w.  *ii'-  'hiiUti  lit  tluit  time  were  able  to  mainbun  on 
jj.yi  .iyi/H-W  A"orclinglo  ihiswriter,  Uiey  looked  upon 
■/)/  >''<''  !<«><>"  '"'"'li^  tuiuuru  foreigners,  while  the  Oriental 
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Christians  {i.e.  Greeks,  Armeniaiw,  &c.)  were  properly 
regarded  as  the  Grand  Sigeiior's  subjcctt,  wlio  wire 
paying  him  '  a  yearly  tribute  of  800,000  crowns,'  and 
therefore  had  the  first  clium  upon  his  concessions. 
The  KiissiiuiB  were  out  of  oonaideration  at  that  era. 
It  is  not  necGtwary  to  trace  down  tlic  stream  of  history 
through  all  the  stages  which  French  ]irotection  has 
passed  since  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. — It  must  have  been 
very  monotonous — but  it  does  seem  amusing  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  method  and  aims  of  French  diplomacy 
at  Conetantinoplo  nearly  two   hundred  yeais  ago,  aa 

.showing  how,  under  much  disadvantnge,  (hey  were  vigi- 
lant, as,  indeed,  tliey  still  are,  to  uphold  the  ascendancy 
accorded  to  them  under  Francis  I.,  merely  because 
that  king  was  the  only  one  making  a  Commercial  Treaty 

:  with  the  OlEomans  at  a  certain  moment  of  time.    It  is  a 

[^ct  that  at  that  date  the  French  king  stepped  forward  oa 

[the  Pn'mu.^  of  the  Christian  name  in  Europe  for  taking 
notice  of  liatin  Christianity  in  the  Ottoman  dominions. 
We  may,  therefore,  regard  him  as  sometliing  more  than  a 
protector.    He  was  the  protector  among  the  Turks  for 

[the  time. 

For  the  extravagant  claims  of  French  ]>rotcction  over 

[tlie  Maronites,  hoc  Docuraeuta  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV. 

[quoted  in  '  Churchill's  Lebanon,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  94,  under 

tdales  of  1649  and  1737. 


NOTE. 

Chronoiogicfl]  .Summary  of  the  various  Hatti  Slicrct'fs  (Iin- 
IperJal  I>ecrees)  granted  by  the  Sultan  in  favour  of  the  Greeks, 
jfrom  the  year  15  of  th<»  Ilegira  (636  of  the  Christian  era)  up 
'  to  the  present  time,  conceiving  the  right  of  pomecsion  and 
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other  privileges  granted  to  the  Grooks  regardtng  the  Holy  Places 
at  Jernaalem. 

1.  Hboira  Ifi.  A.».  636. — Hazret  Omar  Hatap  ('  Omar  p1 
Khattrib),  the  oonqimror  of  .lenigalem  under  the  Fatriarohate  of 
SophroDiuji,  i**uo<l  an  Artnatnij,  hy  s'irtue  of  which  thw  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  its  depemioncies  were-  pluuiM)  under  Ihc  control 
of  the  Greek  Patriarch,  and  the  other  rites  and  rcU);iot)s  made 
eobject  to  liim  in  this  rcspeet,  so  that  complete  immunity  was 
accorded  to  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

2.  Hkgiba  8r)2.  A.D.  U58.— The  HidUnMeliemct,  after  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople,  under  the  I'atriarchatu  of  Athana- 
siuH,  when  that  Patxiarcb  came  to  do  bomiige  to  the  Sultan, 
i«»u«d  a  Hatti  Shereef  which  confirmed  the  Greeks  in  all  their 
rights  of  posse^siou  and  immuQiticK  in  regard  to  the  Holy 
Places  previously  granted. 

3.  Umiiu  y33.  A.i>.  1527.— The  Sultan  Suleiman,  the  Car- 
ouni,  imder  the  Patriarchate  of  Germain,  also  issued  a  con- 
firmatory Hatti  Shereef. 

4.  Sbpbb  1044.  A.D.  1634.     Djhm-Eviu.  1047.  a.d.  16.37 

The  Sultan  Murat  IV.,  under  the  Patriarchate  of  Tlieophann, 
issued  two  Hatti  Shereefg,  one  against  the  Armenians,  and  the 
othvr  against  the  Papists,  when  the  latter  endeavoured  to  expel 
the  Greeks  from  certain  holy  places  of  which  they  formerly  had 
possession,  and  after  this  act  of  aggression  had  been  adjudicated 
on  at  Constantinople. 

5.  SsrER  1054.  a-D.  1644.— The  Sultan  Hirabim  renewed 
the  Hatti  Sborocf  of  his  predecessor  against  the  Papi«t«,  and 
annalled  al]  the  reformatory  acts  previously  issued  in  their 
&vour. 

6.  Rbbia  ci  EvsL  1067.  A.n.  165fi.  Mcharrom  1068.  a.b. 
1659. — ^The  Sultan  Mehemet  IV.,  in  consequence  of  a  formal 
judgment  which  took  place  at  Constantinople,  issued  two  Hatti 
ShcreeJs,  by  which  all  the  absurd  pretensions  of  the  Armenians 
were  put  aside,  and  their  encroachments  strictly  prohibited. 

7.  Rejib  1086.  A.D.  1677.  ZiL  Hadji  1088.  a.».  1679.— 
This  same  Sultan,  under  the  Patriarch  Dossithfe,  in  consequence 
of  a  new  judgment  which  was  given  between  the  Greeks  and 
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the  PapistA)  iisued  two  other  lEattt  Sbereefs,  by  nhioh  tlie 
ri^litc  of  llie  former  baring  been  full;  rocogDised,  all  tbo  pre> 
ocdinf;  ordioances  iawed  agaimt  the  papists  were  confirmed 
anew. 

8.  TtJEiiivi  DL  Akbib  1099.  a.d.  1687.— The  .Stiltau  Su- 
leiman II.,  in  nonscqufrnoo  of  a  fresh  dispute  which  bad  arisen 
and  had  bo^n  decided  under  tbp  Patriarchate  of  Melctus,  re- 
newed the  same  Hatti  Sbereefa  above  mentioned. 

9.  ZiLclDT  1171.  (?)— Tbe  Sulfan  Mustafii  renewed  the 
Hatti  Shvreefs  of  his  prudeoesiior, 

10.  Tbc!  Sultan  Selim,  under  the  Patriarc}iat«  of  Anthimos, 
tSBued  two  Hatti  Sliereefn  against  the  prctenucms  of  ttie  Ai^ 
menian». 

11.  Thv  Sultan  Miihhmood  on  bis  acct-'seion  i&sued  two 
Hatti  SherecfB,  one  concerning  the  Papists,  and  tho  other  the 
Armenians,  b;  which  he  confirmed  all  the  Hatti  Shereefx  pre- 
vioMsly  granted  by  bin  predeceM«ont  in  favour  of  the  GrwiltK. 

12.  Wipn  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  burnt  down,  in  1808,  by 
a  special  Hatti  Shereef  tlie  rebuilding  of  th«  edificv  was  by 
right  (a»  of  right)  acwirdi-d  to  (he  Greeks. 

13.  Still  later  the  Armenians  having  ad\-anoed  preteniions, 
a  Hatti  Shereef  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  them. 

14.  Under  the  Patriarehatv  of  Polyearpc,  when  the  Pupi<t« 
expelled  tbe  Greeks  by  force  from  tlio  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  celebrating  divine  service  there,  and  were 
guilty  of  more  than  one  aggreasion  against  tbero^lhe  Sultan 
ilabhmood  granted  tliree  Hatti  Sheree&  ono  after  the  other  in 
foTOur  of  the  Orwkn,  concerning  the  free  exercise  of  their 
Liturgy  under  the  dome  itself  of  the  Holy  Sepnlchre. 

15.  Lastly,  when  the  ArmcnianH,  by  means  of  wiles  and  in- 
triguer, succeedeii  in  obtaining  authority  to  proceed  to  repair  the 
Chorch  of  tbc  Itcsurrection  (Holy  Sepulchre),  of  tho  Holy  Beth- 
lehem and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  a  Hatti  Shereef  amiiilled 
the  authorisation  aljove  mentioned,  and  accorded  to  tho  (Jrt*k« 
exclusively  the  right  of  making  general  repaire. 

16.  His  Imperial  Majesty,  Abdul  Majeed,  issued  four  Hatti 
Shertefit  to  renew  tiie  four  Hatti  Shercefs  uiidnrm«ntioD«d ;  rix.. 
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1.  The  Ilatti  Sboreef  (No.  11)  concerning  the  Papists. 

2.  (No.  13)  coDoerDing  tbe  Armetiians. 

3.  (No.  14)  coneerniiig  tJi«  Liturgy  of  the  Gfeeki^ 
4-  (No.  15)  oonoeroii^  the  repairs. 

C<ynditi<m  of  Ike  Safustuariea  pouetaed  excl««iv«lj/ 

by  UiA  LaHna  m  1 740. 

At  Jcrusulom. 

1.  The  floly  Sepulchre,  that  is  to  aa;  the  grand  cupola,' 
called  the  leaden  cupola,  and  the  »ma11  cupola  inluatcd  under 
tbo  hirgvT  onv,  anil  covering  the  tomb  itevlf.  The  entire  lumri 
wliich  Burrouudfl  the  tomb  nod  the  circular  space  l>iilwi'cn  the 
pillars  of  the  dome  and  the  wall,  now  occupied  by  the  Greeks 
after  the  fire  (of  1808). 

2.  The  grand  areb  which  sopatates  the  Greek  Church  from 
the  dome,  and  which  m-rvcit  for  the  choir  for  the  Latins  when 
tbey  perform  tbcir  ceremonies  before  the  tomb. 

3.  The  stone  of  unclion  and  the  court  which  surrounds  it, 
as  ffcr  as  tho  door  of  the  eburcb  and  the  chamber  now  occupied 
by  the  Greek*. 

4.  The  iwuthent  half  of  Calvary,  that  on  which  out  Saviour 
wu  crucified  ;  the  four  interior  arehet)  which  contpo^o  Adam's 
chapel,  in  front  of  which  are  the  tomb*  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
and  of  Baudouiu,  destroyed  in  161 1  ;  us  well  as  five  other  royal 
tombs  eituatod  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  of  the  Greek  choir ;  the 
chamber  at  the  side  of  Adam's  chapel. 

5.  The  grotto  of  the  invention  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  of  the 
staircase  leading  to  it. 

6.  The  entire  court  and  the  altar  of  tlie  Church  of  the 
Sfagdalrtne,  the  seven  contiguoint  arches  called  the  arches  of 
(he  Virgin — )>elow  as  well  ati  above— and  the  chapel  called  the 
prison  chapel. 

7.  The  small  church  situated  at  the  side  of  that  of  the 
Magdalene;  the  convent  of  the  Latin  monkii,  with  half  of  the 
gallery  of  the  great  cupola;  the  adjoining  chambers,  (]ie 
cistern,  the  gallery  above  the  seven  arches  of  the  Virgin  and  a 
covered  passage  leading  to  the  eapola. 
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6,  The  Cbspd  called  tlie  Hoi;  Vii^is's,  outaide  the  Ghuxeh 
of  the  Holy  f^pulohre,  to  the  «outl)  of  Galviut;,  and  the  entire 
0paoe  bt'fore  the  door  of  tlie  Church, 

9.  Tht!  convent  of  the  Holy  Saviour  (San  Salvadoie)  witt 
tJio  places  nppertainiiig  to  it — the  churoh,  gardens,  &c. 

Outaidc  Jerusalem. 

10.  The  cemetery  of  Mount  Sion. 

11.  The  tomb  of  the  Holy  Vii^o  with  the  altara  of  St. 
Joseph,  St.  Joaehini,  St.  Annv.  Th«  kwya  of  the  olnirch  wuro 
in  tho  huuds  of  the  Lutins,  who  liad  the  exclusive  custody  of 
them.  Other  mitions  (»cct«  or  cbiu'ches),  nevertheless,  had  each 
an  altar  in  the  church,  but  they  could  not  perform  servioe  at 
thorn  wiUiont  the  pormiitiiion  of  the  Latiue,  and  the  tomb  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  iteelf  woji  excliwively  reserved  for  the  latter. 

12.  The  t^otto  of  Gethaemane  with  the  olive  trees  and  the 
adjoining  grounds. 

13.  Tlie  grand  church  of  Bethlehem  altogether,  excepting 
tlie  Baptistery ;  tho  grotto  of  the  Mauger  and  the  two  stair- 
caaes  which  lead  to  it.  The  Latin  monks  alone  poteesaed  the 
three  keys,  one  of  the  door  of  the  chiu'ch,  and  the  other  two 
for  each  of  the  side  doors  of  the  grotto.  Masters  of  the  church, 
tliey  could  freely  enter  and  there  perform  all  the  ceremonies  of 
their  religion  at  the  high  altar  of  the  church,  m  wvll  as  at  the 
two  alton!  situated  in  thti  grotto — that  of  the  Nativity,  and 
that  of  the  manger.  A  silver  star  bearing  a  Latin  inscription 
was  fastened  on  the  Marble,  on  the  spot  where  our  Saviour 
wac  bom.  A  piece  of  tapestry  l>earing  the  arms  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  belonging  to  the  Latins,  covered  the  walU  of  the 
grotto.  The  Latin  monks  possessed  besides  at  Bethlehem  the 
square  before  the  church,  the  entire  cemetery  and  tlie  buildings 
known  as  tliose  of  the  old  mill. 

14.  The  convent  situated  by  the  side  of  the  grand  church 
of  Bethlehem,  with  the  small  church  of  St.  Catherine,  and  all 
the  grounds  which  extend  a«  far  as  the  Grotto  of  the  Nativity, 
and  in  which  are  the  Sanctuaries  of  St.  Joseph,  the  Holy 
Innocents,  of  St.  Cusebiu^,  of  Saints  Paula  and  Eustachia,  of 
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fit.  JttroDM, of  the  adjaining  garden,  and  of  another  gutlffa  situ-' 
■ted  notr  the  grotto,  called  the  Grotto  of  Milk. 

15.  The  Orotto  of  the  Shepherds,  and  tlie  grounds  which  \ 
•urroundit 

1 6.  Tlie  Church  of  St,  Jolin  tha  Baptist  id  tho  village  of  j 
Ainkanrm,  with  the  convent  and  the  garden. 

17.  Tlic  spot  where  the  Holy  Virgin  visited  St.  Elinabeth, 
near  the  rilUj^  of  ^.  John  (Ainkarem),  and  the  Grotto  of  St. 
John  in  the  desert. 

Sam^uariea  poaae»$ed  hy  tht  tntltis  m  common 
leith  otker  natioiis  in  1740. 

1 .  The  half  of  Calvary  which  properly  Uilongs  to  this  Greeks, 
(bat  on  which  the  crow  wan  placed.    The  Latins  pogscssGd,  and 
still  poflsotw,  the  right  of  having  a  ceremony  there  on  Holy. 
Thursday. 

2.  Tlie  Church  of  the  Tomb  nf  the  Virgin,  on  thi<  under- 
atJindtng  that  the;  other  nations  (Clmrches)  should  each  have 
an  altar  there,  and  perform  tlteir  ceremonies  there  with  the 
permi^OQ  and  under  the  .lurveiUance  of  the  Latin  monks. 


Sanetuarief  and  PosMa^rufrom  which  Vie  Latim  are 
itow  attoffether  eaxlutUd. 

At  Jerusalem. 

1.  Tbe  seven  archeB  of  the  Virgin  and  the  chapel  of  tha^ 
prison. 

2.  The  two  interior  arche.a  of  Calvary,  the  chapel  in  front 
and  the  chamber  which  is  hy  the  side.  Tlie  tomb«  of  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  and  of  Baudouin  have  been  destroyed. 

3.  A  portion  of  the  court  surrounding  the  stone  of  unotion, 
that  part  where  the  other  tombs  were  which  have  been  de- 
■trcpyftdi  th4>  Gieeki  having  pii»hed  forward  the  wall  in  order 
to  flobige  their  church.  The  cbambtsr  on  the  right  has  like- 
wise be«n  taken  poMsesMon  of  by  the  Greeks. 

4.  The  space  situated   between  tlie  pilkrs  of  the 
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and  between  the  ptUsis  of  the  mil  which  the  Grccb  ham 
filled  up  bj  butldiiu;  etumben  than.  Tbs;  bare  likewue 
muTpcd  aboDt  foar  *  pioi '  (elk)  of  «pace  uoder  tim  gnst  uvll 
by  poahing  forvaid,  in  order  to  enkr^  their  church,  the  wall 
whioh  s^iaated  it  from  the  cupola  i^BotunJa). 

Outnda  JtrvMtam, 

5.  The  rattrc  cbnich  wliiofa  eocIoMs  the  tomb  of  the  Holy 
Tiiffia  and  the  garden  by  the  side  of  it.  The  Latins  can  no 
longer  perform  their  oeremooiej  there — nor  eweo  eot^r  without 
t^ecnumioa  of  tbe  Gre«k»,  who  have  the  key^ 

S.  Tbr  (^nd  Church  of  Bcthlcbcm  altogether — tbv  two 
stoircaseti  which  !ead  to  the  grotto^the  altar  of  the  Nativity  in 
that  grotto.  The  Ailrer  star  has  been  carried  off.  Tber«  no 
longer  feraain^  anything  but  a  few  tatten  of  the  tapeotry 
belonging  to  the  latin  mookE.  The  three  kcya  are  at  the 
present  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 

7.  The  lialf  of  the  two  gardens  of  the  con\-«nt  at  Betbte- 
iliem. 

8.  The  place  and  the  atone  known  as  that  of  the  Old  Mill. 

9.  The  Grotto  of   the    Shepherds   and  the  aarrouiidiug 
Igroimd*. 

Sanctuaries  beianffing,  in  1740,  exeiuntfttt/  to  th»  Latinu 
in  the  enjoyment  of  which  otktr  nottoiw  (CAurcAea)  now 
]partxcip<U«. 

1.  Th<^  Holy  Sepulchre  and  tb«  court  which  surrounds  it 
under  the  grand  cupola. 

2.  The  Rtone  of  Unction. 
S.  The  Grotto  of  the  Maiigwr  at  Bethlehem.     The  Orpcka 

and  the  Armenian?  perform  their  c<(!romouies  then?  at  the 
altarof  theXativity,and  IbeLatiasat  the  altar  of  the  Manger.' 

'  Tlie  t!hon  stal«meDt  wu  otU«n1]y  dnwa  up  on  tb»  l^thi  nda,  UAm 
'  tlia  natoratJon  of  tin  »i\xvi  Mar,  nnd  beCat»  th*  Mtlcmeat  of  llw  qutatloD 
of  the  Uoly  Flacaa.— Es. 
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Seeuiar  R^rttmialivea  of  tJie  Latin  and  Greek  inigrest»\ 
in  Jerusalem. 

T«i  years  before  the  Crimean  War  broke  out — in  1843] 
— the  French  liatl  established  n  consulate  in  Jerusalem,  and 
their  Coosol  became  the  visible  representative  and  em- 
bodiment of  the  Prem;li  Protectorate  of  Christianity. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  hoist  the  French  flag  over  i 
the  coninilate  ;  but  this  aroused  the  jealousy  and  fanaticism 
of  the  Moslem  inhabitants,  who  rose  and  lore  dowTi  the 
flag,  trailing  it  in  the  streets. 

Thifl  aflair  led  to  the  removal  of  the  Consul  then  in 
oflke  (the  first  of  his  nation  appointed  to  Jenisalem), 
who  was  .racceedecl  by  M.  Helouis-Jorelle.  The  affair 
of  the  silver  star  had  shown  the  French  Governmont  the 
neceasity  for  having  an  active  man,  thoroughly  able  to 
carry  out  their  jwHcy  in  ao  important  a  post. 

The  third  French  Consul  was  M.  Botta. 

Paul  Emile  Rolta,  an  old  friend  of  the  Patriarcli,' 
arrived  in  Jerusiileni  won  after  him,  as  Cnnsul  of  France. 
He  waa  the  hou  of  Carlo  Botta,  the  Italian  historian,  who 
had  been  considered  a  personal  friend  of  Najioleon  L 
The  Consul  had  been  in  early  life  employed  by  the 
French  Goveninient  in  botanical  researches  in  both  the 
Americas,  in  Arabia,  and  other  coimtries ;  he  had  also 
■crvcd  as  snigeon  in  an  English  merchant-ship  on  a  voy- 
age to  India;  he  then  becami'  Vice-consul  at  Mosul,  at  the 
name  time  with  the  residence  there  of  tlie  missionary, 
mm  Patriarch,  Valerga ;  and  there  he  acquired  just  cele-| 
Iwiiy  \ry  hia  Nineveh  explorations  ot  B^orsabad,  sliortly , 
be^re  the  excavations  of  Layard  were  commenced 
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Kuyiuijik.  He  wa^  a  mail  of  literary  tastes  and  amiable 
dispoaiiioD,  having  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  literature ;  and  most  pleasant  reminis- 
ceuees  atill  remain  to  me  of  seeing  him  busy  over  his  proof 
sheets  of  the  great  work  on  his  Assyri;ui  discoveries ;  or 
of  walking  \vith  him  in  his  garden  among  the  choice 
flowers  obtained  fiom  Eurojje  and  elsewhere. 

In  religiovis  concerns  he  advocated  the  Ultramontane 
]»rinciple3  and  a  strenuous  defence  t)f  tlie  Jesuit  Society — 
in  direct  autiUicsia,  therefore,  to  the  habits  of  his  father. 

With  this  earnest  temperament,  Botta  appeared  sud- 
denly on  the  scene  of  the  Convent  disputes  about  the 
Sanctuaries,  and  into  those  heals  he  threw  himself  with  a 
glow  of  })is  owii,  acting,  no  doubt,  in  accordance  with  the 
desire  of  the  new  Government  in  Paris,  for  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Holy  Places,  the  rntrianib,  Botta  and  his 
Foreign  Office  wci^c  all  of  one  mind,  and  maintained 
coiulaut  communication  beyond  the  range  of  common 
consular  topics. 

M.  Botia'a  rival  in  courage  and  political  talent  upon 
the  ortho<lox  side,  and  a  proficient  in  all  the  qualities 
which  Westeru  nations  arc  accustomed  to  attribute  lo 
Czar's  official  agents,  was  M.  Basili,  the  Bussian  CcriJau^ 
General,  stationed  at  Beyrout  (who  has  since  beenffiufr 
sian  Minister  in  Qrcece),  who  only  occasionally  vi. 
Jenualem,  but  by  means  of  his  correspondents  within 
Greek  convent  there,  was  able  to  work  effectively  at  a 
distance. 

These  two  were  eciually  [rittetl  against  each  other  for 
the  tmtagonism  ]ieculiar  to  Palestine.  Tlie  liusaians  abo 
laid  claim  to  a  Prolectoiate  over  the  Easlent  Chrisfiaiia 
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which,  thejr  nuiinfaiiicd,  iiad  been  in  some  sort 
snd  admtUed  by  tbe  OttomaD  Government. 

The  Buasian  Miiiiaier  at  the  Porte  mentioned  to  Sii 
tkntfard  Canning  that  they  intentled  to  appeal  to  ih^\ 
Treaty  of  Kainaniji  in   1774.   for  authorisation  of  tlic 
BoMsan  Pnilection  over  the  Orthodox  Christians  in  the 
Tvria^t  ICni|iire. 

I  am  not  aware  that  he  demanded  the  same  on  be-l 
haU  of  the  Armenians,  who  arc  nnmerous  iu  the  eastern 
provinceN — but,   in    fact,   in   deaUiifr  with   Pash&s    far 
rnnnta,  Ruiwui  docs  exercise  a  sort  of  Protectorate  over. 
th«  ArineiiiiuiR,  in  virtue  of  the  head  of  their  Church' 
tHfiiif;  now  It  RuHsiau  subject  at  Utchmiazin. 

If  the  French  had  their  poUtical  representative  in  the 
OoiiHul  of  France,  M.  Bolta;  ihcBussiaus  had  theirs  m  M. 
Ilnirili. 

It  wiw  remfti-kwl  that  from  the  period  of  the  Silver- 
Miir  nyitHlion  in  1847,  and  forward,  the  number  of  Rus- 
RlNri  vinilorw  in  Jerusalem  had  increased.  This  was  only 
lliifui'iil,  nnd  thdr  iniiux  was  not  checked  byanimfounded 
I'liniiilir,  In  1841),  that  Hiissia  had  declaret!  war  against 
'I'liiicy,  iind  that  a  combined  French  and  EngUsh  fleet 
W(M  1)11  li"  way  to  Cousianiinople. 

Hi'ViTid  of  thcM-  Uussian  visitoi-s  were  bterestinp  men, 
Willi  Idiiiwu  mil  o(  ihcir  own  coimtrr.  Among  these  was 
lltii  ClHUH'cllor  Moiinmetl',  a  man  of  stndioua  and  devout 
liri'ri  'il'  Hthid,  well  verMHl  in  Uterature  and  ecclesiastical 
hiitiify.  hii'hidinti  (hut  of  our  own  Churdi  of  England. 
Ill)  wiiD  |it<iiMinid)y  acqiiflinitxl  with  several  of  the  Enstish 
ii|iii)jy,  iiiio  nl'  wliiini,  tJie  chaplain  .it  Cronstadt,  had  made 
tt  liHimlalli'ii  •>('  III"  Ili^itvry  of  ihc  Russian  Church.    He 
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stayed  sotno  months  al  Jenisalem  making  resoarches  into 
eccle«astical  antiquities  in  tiie  vicinity.  The  name  of 
Mouravieff  hail  not  at  that  time  acquired  the  notoriety 
which  afterwards  became  aBSOciated  with  it  elsewhere,  in 
coimoction  with  another  memlxT  of  the  family.  No  re- 
niiiiisceiiccs  could  be  more  agreeable  than  those  which 
this  gentleman  left  after  him.  The  Prince  A.  de  Lieven 
waa  also  with  us  at  tlie  same  time.  He  sliowed  me  in  a 
Greek  Smymiote  newspaper  the  uevre  that  the  'Pirajus' 
of  Athens  was  blockaded  by  an  English  squadron,  and 
that  the  British  Minister  had  been  withdrawn  from 
Athens. 

We  had  a  succession  of  Eussinn  visitors  of  diotinction 
—princes,  atlmirals.  militaiy  ofliceri-,  diplomatists,  cliam- 
berlains  of  the  Emperor,  whom  wc  had  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  at  the  British  Consulate,  as  well  as  pei-sonages 
of  many  other  natioiifi!itic.>s.  But  the  foreign  visitors 
of  eminemce  dm-ing  tiiis  period  were  mostly  Ilussians — 
who  would  nalurally  reiJort  to  the  State  Departinenta 
of  their  own  country  what  might  be  useful  of  the  varied 
information  which  they  so  easily  acquired  by  reason  of 
their  free  access  to  all  classes  of  society  wherever  they 
went. 

During  the  three  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  War,  we  had  also  some  half-dozen  viata  of  crews 
fi^in  Russian  ships  of  war  arriving  at  Jaffa.  They 
generally  came  up  to  Jerusalem  in  bodies  of  thirty  or 
forty  at  a  time,  for  whiles  the  ships  lay  at  anchor  the 
crews  were  sent  up  in  succtjssivo  detachments.  These  men 
are  tniincd  to  military  as  well  an  naval  service.  They 
marched  in  a  uuirom)  of  white,  with  black  polished  belts, 
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and  carrying  ade-arms ;  they  entered  the  City  in  parade 
order,  having  dressed  up  the  file  upon  the  Meidfin  {I*ub- 
lic  Place),  before  their  reaching  the  gate. 

An  unexpected  incident  occurred  with  regard  to  some 
of  these  men.  It  is  well  known  that  real  Eussians  are 
no  amateurs  of  a  Hcafaring  life;  consequentiy  a  large 
proportion  of  their  marine  couMista  of  nati%-es  from  llie 
northern  shores  of  the  Baltic.  A  corj)M  of  these  seamen 
being  Finlanders  and  Lutheran  Protestants,  more  or 
less  conversant  with  tlie  German  language,  applied  at  our 
Protestant  church  for  the  privilege  of  rt^oeiving  the  Holy 
Commimion  in  Jerusalem.  This  was  gladly  conceded, 
and  the  men  knelt  in  their  uniforms  at  the  rails  of  the 
Communion  Table,  in  Christ  Church,  with  the  most  serioiui 
devotion.  Kich  one  at  his  ileparture  was  presentwl  with 
a  German  or  a  Kusslan  New  Testament  from  the  Bible 
rejiositiny  near  the  church.  I  am  not  sure  that  Finnish 
was  to  be  had  at  that  time,  for  such  an  event  had  nut 
been  expected. 

One  tiling  must  not  be  forgotten,  which  ia  that  before 
the  final  rupture  with  Turkey  in  1863,  Rus-sia  had  ob- 
tained from  Eeshid  Pasha  a  promise  that  periniHsion 
should  be  given  to  bnild  at  JenisjJem  a  Eussian  cluirdi 
aud  hospital  and  hoHpicre  for  monks  of  that  nation.  TJu- 
fulfilment  of  that  promise  was  ekiimed  after  the  peace  m 
1856.  How  the  Russians  have  availed  themselves  of  it 
let  any  traveller  testify  who  has  visited  the  Holy  Gty, 
and  has  seen  ttie  Eus^an  possesions  on  the  s|)ace  fot^ 
merly  occupied  by  the  Maidan,  or  pubUc  promenade, 
where  the  Turkish  troops  assembled  in  1853  before  de- 
]mr1Jng  to  the  war,  as  described  in  the  opening  chapter, 
p.  3. 
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UiUicrto  the  Russians  had  appointed  uo  Cotisul.  lor 
Jerifiwlem,  and  the  Russian  Consul-General  at  Beyroot 
looked  after  tbe  civil  and  poHiiciil  interests  of  tlie  Eua- 
«ian8,  having  a  Jewish  Rablji  under  his  orders  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  a  Russian  vice-consul  in  Jaffa.  But  in  March 
1853,  when  the  Europeau  consuls  went  to  offer  con* 
gratulations  to  their  Austrian  colleague  on  the  Emperor's 
preservation  from  assassination,  they  met  theie  tlie 
Russian  Archimandrite  Porphj-rios,  a  gentleman  of  very 
polished  and  affable  manners,  composed  in  8|)eech,  pre- 
cise in  dress.  The  cross  suspended  on  his  breast  by  a 
large  gold  chain  contained  twelve  of  the  largest  rubies 
I  had  ever  seen.  Thin  dignitary  had  come  to  »u[)erintvnd 
the  religious  affairs  of  his  nation,  and  to  look  after  the 
pilgrim.s  and  a  house  was  put  into  order  for  his  residence, 
'i'he  first  ecclesiastic  despatched  for  tlii.^  purjwse  to  Jeru- 
salem came  from  Russisi  about  1848,  to  the  iuteusc  disgust 
of  the  Greek  local  ecclesiastics,  the  patriarch,  the  metro- 
politan, and  his  fellow-bishops.  Previously  the  Russian 
Empire  hud  been  acciuttomed  to  fons'ard  a  yearly  subsidy 
of  funds  to  the  Holy  City,  partly  as  a  contiibution  to  tho 
honour  of  the  Simctuaries,  and  partly  for  maintenance  of 
the  natioual  pilgrims.  At  one  lime  this  amounted  to 
8,000^.  annually.  Among  olliur  resources  for  making  up 
this  fund,  the  army  and  navy  were  assessed  ia  one  da/s 
pay  of  each  yesir.  In  return  for  this  the  ecclewaslics  of 
Jerusalem  allowed  access  to  the  sacrcxl  loeaHtics  aixl 
divine  offices,  with  residence  i:i  a  small  amvcnt  out  of 
the  many  they  (ihe  Greeks)  ptiascsscl  within  the  walk 

At  length  the  Imperial  Government  conceived  that  a 
time  vas  come  for  themselves  to  luaiiagc  Russian  affairs, 
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especially  in  the  money  matters,  besides  provicliijg  in- 
struction for  tlicir  pcwr  people  in  their  native  language. 
The  Greek  or  Arabic  used  in  the  Church  services  at 
Jcnisalem  were  unintelligible  to  the  Ru8siana,and  yielded 
but  poor  satixfiiction  lo  tliose  who  had  shown  their  devo- 
tion by  a  pilgrimage  of  above  a  thousand  miles.  I  knew 
an  instance  of  a  Iliwsijin  nobleman  {Baron  Olaofieff)  feel- 
ing so  deeply  grieved  at  that  slate  of  tilings,  and  at  sedng 
the  crow'ds  of  his  fellow-countrymen  atUmding  aervioes 
of  which  thev  could  understand  not  b  word,  that  he  went 
to  the  Pmtt^alant  English  Bible  store  and  bought  a  Kus- 
sian  New  Testament.  The  use  he  made  of  it  was  to 
collect  around  him  every  morning,  during  the  several 
weeks  of  his  sojourn,  the  ignorant  yet  devoutly  inclined 
pilgrims  and  read  to  tlicm  portions  of  the  sacred  volume 
for  their  iustruction — a  step  wliich  the  clei^y  and  monks 
of  the  local  orthodox  establishment  regarded  with  as- 
tonishnu-nt. 

The  Greek  authorities  were  extremely  angry  at  the 
Russian  inspection  of  accounts  alluded  to  alwve,  which 
they  considered  a  rellet^iion  cast  upon  their  probity,  and 
tending  to  lower  the  prestige  of  tlieir  absolute  supremacy 
in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  The  Russians,  however,  at- 
tended but  little  to  such  scruples,  and  proceeded  vigo- 
rously to  their  task. 

The  Greek  convent  authorities,  however,  had  act 
themselves  to  supply  any  deficiency  of  income  that  might 
arise  to  them  by  purchasing  land  in  or  ne-ar  Jerustdem, 
and  cultivating  the  ground  for  profit  wherever  that  was 
likely  to  be  advantageous.  This  tliey  were  able  to  do, 
because  some  of  tJie  members  of  the  convents  were  nativt 
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of  iaianda  in  the  Archipelago,  and  therefore  Turkish  aub- 
jecta,  able  legally  to  buy  and  hold  landed  property. 
Monka  of  the  Greek  Church  may  hold  property  during 
life,  but  at  death  their  convent  is  the  heir  to  whatever 
they  may  have  posaeased.' 

'  The  Greek  monk  moBt  active  in  the  planting  and  cultiTating  of  land 
acquired  near  Jerusalem,  was  one  named  Nikephory— who  had  witbtn  the 
last  five  years  planted  manj  tbouiiatid  mulbeny  trees — besides  vines  and 
olives.  Of  late  he  had  beeo  fendng  in  these  plantations,  and  had  built  miles 
xif  the  dry-stonewalls  used  here  instead  of  hedges  or  other  fence.  The  hurly 
figure  and  jovial  face  of  Nikephory  were  familiar  to  all  the  residents  in 
Jerusalem,  It  was  pleasant  to  see  him  out  in  tbe  open  ur  diivctiDg  the 
peasantry  who  worked  under  him,  and  to  reflect  that  the  result  of  this 
expenditure  of  money  and  labour  must  be  of  tiie  greatest  benefit  to  the  city 
and  to  the  inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OTHER  BUBOPBAS  CONSULATES  IN  JERUSiLEM. 

Dritiih  OoMuUto,  the  flnt  foanded  in  1838^France  uid  Russia  founded 
tlioirain  1843— Auatrian  in  1840 — Sardinian  Oonaulato — Spanish  in  1854 
— I'rnl^ietion  of  Anglican  Blihopric  bf  English  and  Prus^an  Consuls — M.' 
rixumano  Autitrian  Ooiual — Dr.  Scbultz,  first  Prussinn  Cooaul— Suc- 
CMiIad  hy  Dr.  0.  Bown — PriiniBD  Congregation  and  Institutions — Com- 
morcial  (ind  Political  Oonsulatw— L^al  functions  of  Consuls— VariouB 
]>nopl«  protactod  by  the  MTsral  Consuktos— The  'Capitulations'— llank 
mid  preendence  of  Consuls — Vics-Oonsuls  and  Oancelliferes — Interpreters 
' draj/omant' — Their  position — KanwJUes  or  Janissaries— Editor's  Note 
— Mr.  Finn,  the  British  Consul — The  various  peoples  within  the  territory 
OTpr  which  tho  OonsuUte  extended— People  pro  tec  led— Amount  of 
biwinoM  tmniftcted— Consulate  House. 

Ov  lliCBO  ConsulfltGS  in  1853  there  were  four  in  Jeru- 
otilmn,  Tlu!  earliest  established  was  the  Biitish^  during 
iho  Kj;yi)li:in  regime  in  1838.  Mr.  W.  Young  was  tlie 
first  lintish  consul.  France  nnd  Prussia  came  in  1S43, 
nud  tlio  latest  was  the  Austrian,  wliich  commenced  in 
IS-li).  One  had  pn!viously  existed,  founded  in  1843,  ihc 
Sardinittii,  but  il  wns  suporsedetl  in  the  same  year  an 
tlic  Au9tri)Ui  was  cslabliaheil.  A  Spanish  Consulate  was 
founded  in  185-4. 

Tho  two  Protestant  Consulates,  those  of  England  and 
Prnssirt,  had  no  share  in  the  altori'ations  al»out  tlie  Holy 
Dart's  and  tho  Silver  Star,  and  aime»l  at  no  kind  of  jiro- 
ttvtion  over  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  even  though 
they  should  adopt  the  denomination  of  Protestants.  Our 
reUtiMis  with  the  lofal  go\fmnient  were  restricted  to 
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protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of  fellow-countiy- 
inen.  The  Prussian  Consulate  Imd  at  that  time  but  few 
subjects  and  but  small  nlTiiirs  to  superintend ;  white  the 
Knglisli  had  iu  o'n'n  subjects  of  bolli  i-csidcuts  and  tra- 
vellers, besides  Malleac,  Indians,  Canadians,  aud  other 
British  colonists,  with  the  loiiians  as  a  '  protected'  people, 
also  !i  number  of  protected  Jews,  logelliur  witli  the  con- 
siderable property  of  a  churcli,  a  hospital,  various  schools, 
and  a  cemetery  lo  be  watched  over. 

The  English  and  Prussian  Consulates  had  moreover 
the  joiut  task  of  upholding  the  Protestant  (Anglican) 
bishopric  in  relation  to  the  Turkish  Govflrnment,  allhongh 
the  pci-son  and  family  of  tlie  bislu>|),  being  naturalised 
English  subjects,  claimed  as  such  the  offices  of  the  British 
Consulate.  The  bishopric  was  purely  English,  according 
to  the  terms  of  tlie  original  foimdation,  but  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  the  alternate  nomination,  bubject  to  the  veto 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbiuy. 

The  Eunipean  Consubi  at  Jenisalem  were  all  men  of 
good  standing,  aud  natives  of  the  countries  which  tbey 
severally  represented. 

The  French  Consul  has  been  already  described.  By 
this  time  the  Sardiuiiin  Consulate  had  been  given  up. 
The  Austrian  Consul  was  M.  Pizzamano,  a  Venetian, 
formerly  an  officer  in  the  '  Guarda  nobile  ; '  a  practised 
man  of  tlie  world,  of  easy  manners  in  society,  and  good- 
tempered.  He  sang  well,  having  a  charming  voice. 
M.  Pizzamano  was  confident  that  no  nation  could  match 
the  Austrians  in  diplomacy,  a  science  in  which  they  had 
long  been  unrivalled. 

lu  political  ideas  it  was  natural  that  the  two  Genium 
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Consob  duald  have  much  in  codudoq,  and  that  in  an 
Dppoidte  directioo  from  the  views  of  France  and  Kiigtainl. 
But  it  was  always  clearly  understood  ibat  Prussia  sympa- 
thised less  than  Austria  with  Turkey  in  the  Russian  diffi- 
oilty.* 

*  PagM*  t—  *J1  ■*■«*<  tfa  poAka  of  Aattik  !■  iiaftKl  W  lUm  »», 
'IW  poww  MM(  «pa«d  to  IwRn  fan  ITuMJiB  — ciMdi—ntt  190a 
Ewp—  Twiwy  »■■  Atria;  fcr  It  «m  pUn  thst,  if  bar  pMt  vwfU«B 
•f  dw  Sgrfk  wcve  to  ntrad  kia  MBpin  is  ths  finctiao  of  9laU>ffa.  Wd> 
iadhit,  •■4  Strri*,  md  »  «mm  wiadwud  riMnd  Imt  KxiiicMMani  frootkr, 

ifa  vohU  be  brought  bda  grieiwu  daagw 

....  Tba>  BpoB  Aartm,  Wfora  all  otbar  powan  thai*,  Kltaebed  tho 
«0«  of  gM*4iag  aeabit  ancniiduBBata  on  Uie  Ifuiopma  ptoriiiM*  of  tbo 
Sdtas,  ■*!  ll«  tagi^  of  liiia  ilnt^  tomida  hsndT,  towndt  Gwbwiit  u>d 
tomrdi  Ebo^  htrwl^  Awnia  hu  altravi  Klwoirledfod.'  ('latasian  of 
th«  Oriwa,'  voL  i.) 

He  bM  •!»  cImtIj  deftiMd  Uw  iaOuenoM  «Uck  vws^  Uw  aetioa  of 

'OnrttaeoaDeiliof  PmMtt,ittlu«  tuno,  th»  OooH  of  St.  PHenbut^ 
bad  a  daaRttou  iwaailaiiij.  bat  hj  hU  aelua]  •tatian  a*  a  leading  nwailm 
of  Um  OnoMatalioa,  aad  t?  ha*  bopn»  of  attaiidiif  to  •  ftin  bi|;bar  urtbority 
ta  Oan»aa7, 1^  King  was  tant<d  imo  aooord  witb  .^tutm  upon  *U  ^iMflkiu 
wldeh  toochcd  Om  fmrdoni  of  the  I<airn'  I>uinb*,  luid  il  w  carUio  tb«t  be 
would  do  all  ttet  h*  eafel^  cuukl  lo  dboourage  tobeiMa  for  tbe  diKurbaiKO 
of  the  OUomaa  Empire.  SUllheliTedwawaoftbe  Emperoc  Nkbobw,  a»d 
tl  waa  baid  to  (ajr  beforetund  wfant  raiifw  be  irould  lake  if  bo  Rbould  be 
eaUed  open  lo  eboon  between  defertiou  and  war.' 

Tbe  war  or  MiiA  hu  uu<lf<r1nki'it  W  Frnni^  a.n>l  EturUud  witb  tba 
tinwMatc  object  of  furciii);  Kuuin  tu  abnmitm  tliu  Diiniilitiui  I'rincupnlitiea; 
bat  the  irnpnlM  which  tlic;  obcvRd  wn*  g(ini<rt>leil  hy  a  coiiTiclion  vliich  had 
long  poieeawd  U'eelero  lAirojiv,  lljiit  tliu  iLift.'r(>iriiive  pulicv.  Uie  erruitant 
ilennaniT  and  tbe  pcrpsttul  iniriguu  of  tho  Cmr  Nichnks  wtrs  an  iniult 
and  danger  lo  the  whole  Kuropnun  conim  unity ■ 

To  (Id*  pcncrel  cuiueiit  of  Eiiropt^ftu  upiuiun  there  wm  a  tvmnrlutble  tri- 
eeptioo.  Tbouirh  the  C«>niiau  ))oo|'l^,  pfu-tionlarl;  iu  th«  loaih,  wore  aiiaimt 
RoaNa,  wboee  cold  ond  hi^avy  liund  th»ir  frit  upun  tliom—tho  PruHiMi  Court, 
With  iu  military  and  offlcinl  nrintocmcj,  wnm  itniinnlDod  U>  have  no  friendly 
fealiog  fur  the  allies.  Tlier  denied  Ihe  jii»ljM  of  Ihe  war,  evboing  tbe 
Buavan  aworlion  Ihnt  thn  Wp!rt*rn  Powpr*  wcm  •upportlnK  Mohaoimed- 
•aiam  a^ftitMt  Cbrt»tiaiiity ;  tb»y  did  not  conceal  thnir  pleaenre  al  the  triale 
of  uat  aniuM,  tbey  ptvdictvd  their  defeat,  aiid  were  iharoujibly  diiuppointcd 
at  tbe  iaetw  of  tbe  war.  Se?«ral  cauu*  uniteil  to  produce  thie  Hiatu  of  fnel- 
lag.    One  wa«  the  cluse  rvlalioiu  bulweeu  theieagntngluiiUiw  oftit.  l'ct«iw 
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Tlie  Tnissian  Consul  in  Jerusalem  who  ut  this  time 
(1853)  had  just  succeeded  my  friend  Dr.  Qustav  E. 
Schultz,  was  Dr.  G.  Eosen,  a  native  of  lippe-Detmold, 
near  Hanover,  who  had  been  Oriental  Interpreter  to  his 
Erabaasy  ju  Constantinople,  and  enjoyed  a  considerable 
reputation  for  Oriental  learning.  It  was  said  that  he 
had  reduced  even  the  Circa.S!?iiin  language  to  something 
of  grammatical  form.'  He  was  a  student  in  the  thorough- 
going German  sense  of  the  term,  of  varied  reading,  and 
having  an  immense  accumulation  of  knowledge  on  lan- 
guagea  and  literaiy  subjects. 

harg  U)<I  Berlin.  Another  wiu  tbo  wmIc  acrupulontT  of  tbc  ]nte  King  of 
ProMia,  wlio  would  not  brin^  hiiuMlf  to  break  utvn  dipWialioUv  with  an 
old  allf  ;  miotktii'  wnn  tbu  fi«nenil  EimtUritj  botnecn  tbe  KiiMian  uni  ttia 
then  (ixuting  PruMiaa  sysUm*  of  goTerDment  and  political  doctrine,  which 
gavu  tbti  iwo  atatM  a  BtrooK  l«IlovcfeeliiiK. 

Itiit  w«  b«iievo  the  siron^ieat  of  all  to  liave  been  tlw  deep-TOoted  jealouB; 
of  FruncH  wbiob  biiii  [Kinoued  Uie  Prueiant  ever  rinec  tlin  iUy»  of  Jt-an,  which 
hiu  bnMi  iinuriah«4  continiuilly  bj  tliv  boa»t#  and  tbivni'  of  tho  Frtncb  on 
the  eubject  of  the  Rhine  ftcaUiw.    ('Itmee,'  XoT«iuibur  I'l,  IsTO.) 

'  Vie  were  told  by  Count  Bonutorff  that  I'ruMiia  n-B«  noutnil  in  tb«- 
OriincAn  war,  bondvolaatlr  inclined  towaidt  RuwJa.'  (Dulu:  of  CietelKxd'b 
epi-ecli  quoUxI  '  Timod.'  November  23,  1870.) 

>  Tlie  following  9x tract  IVom  MendRlMobit'a  'Lettrea  in4dite»,  tnduitek 
par  ItoUaud,'  wfera  to  the  brother  "f  Dr.  Q.  RoMo.  Tho  family  of  Mo- 
■ebelle*  wu  brought  into  eloM>  ccnnoction  by  the  luliaequeDt  marriago  of  iha 
PnuBian  Consul,  G.  Rumu,  with  Madlle.  S.  Moaehellea. 

Uttt«  LVIII.,  Londr««,  Arril  3',  ItiSS. 
JoAoiareailn  viaile  a  unefoule  degeoaque  jenVpacencora  vae.  tandla 
qu'avoc  Klingnnuinn,  ItirMn  *  nt  Moachollai  Doua  nous  somoMaddji  rvmia  tax 
I'audeu  i>ic<l,  couuue  si  nous  na  noua  ^Ijuna  poa  quilts. 


*  Rown  (Fr^Jric  Augiuto),  MUbra  (irieDtaliota,  n^  k  S  Saptanbro  1800, 
k  Hanotro.  U  ittudia  le  Sauncrit  mua  Bopp  H  en  16S7  il  publk  Ma  Sadie** 
tariicntm.  I]  tal  appeU  k  Lotidras  jiar  !«■  fondatmira  d«  la  nouvoUa 
C^mWnM  di  Loiulm  pour  y  «aa«Jg;ner  les  lanj^uea  urienialeH.  (The  Editor 
addii  ihnt  ho  WM  appointed  in  IHCS  to  the  Joruoaleut  Conaulate,  but  ha  iiiia« 
takM  him  fi>r  hia  brother,  G.  Roi-itn.) 
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There  were  at  this  time  resident  in  Jerusalem  twenty- 
one  adult  Germans,  Protestants  of  various  nations,  who 
belonged  to  the  Prussian  congregation,  and  who  were 
cared  for  by  the  Prussian  Consul.  A  hospice  for  travellers 
had  been  founded,  and  also  a  hospital  and  school  (for 
people  of  all  creeds)  under  one  of  the  Prussian  dea- 
conesses of  Kaiserswerth. 

At  the  latter  institution  a  pleasant  festival  was  annu- 
ally held  on  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation,  where  all 
the  friends  of  the  deaconesses  and  the  members  of  botli 
the  English  and  German  congregations  used  to  assemble 
for  '  a  happy  meeting  conducted  with  simplicity.' 

Id  establishing  consulates  all  over  the  world,  a  line 
of  distinction  seems  to  have  been  purposely  drawn  by.  the 
European  Powers  to  include  or  exclude  national  profession 
of  Christianity  on  the  part  of  those  nations  to  whom  the 
Consuls  were  sent.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  Consuls  with 
judicial  functions  by  means  of  capitulations  in  Moslem 
countries  and  in  China ;  while  in  Christian  coimtries  they 
have  no  such  functions,  all  persons  alike  submitting  to 
the  laws  of  the  land  in  which  they  happen  to  live.  Thus 
in  Turkey  and  in  China,  as  in  Morocco,  the  European 
nations  have  political  as  well  as  commercial  Consulates. 
Foreigners  residing  in  these  countries  have,  according  to 
treaty,  the  right  of  being  governed  by  their  own  laws — 
administered  by  their  own  officera  ;  they  are  not  amenable 
to  the  laws  of  those  lands  unless  when  in  collision  with 
the  natives  of  those  lands. 

The  Consuls  are,  therefore,  in  those  countries  invested 
with  powers  to  administer  t!ie  laws  of  those  nations 
which  they  severally  represent.    All  Europeans  are  only 
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»moDat>k>  to  their  own  imtional  cckIcs,  ndininistcrcd  by 
their  own  Consuls ;  and  in  a  mixed  jurisUction  case  of 
European  and  Ottoman  parties,  the  Consul,  or  his  deputy 
for  him,  haa  the  important  righi  of  witnessiag  the  pro- 
ceedings, of  cross-examining  wiln^ses,  of  arresling  the 
action  even  before  decision,  when  disMitiaficd  witli  tlic 
mode  of  pi-ocwlure,  and  finally  of  protcstiog  against  the 
sentence  given,  in  order  to  appeal  higher. 

Thus  a  cause  between  two  British  aubjects  would  be 
brought  before  the  British  Consid,  and  not  before  any 
Turkish  authority,  and  it  wonld  be  decided  according  to 
British  law.  But  if  a  Britisli  subject  had  any  claim 
against  a  Turkish  subject,  or  the  subject  of  any  other 
nation,  he  would  present  it  in  the  TurkUh  Court,  or  in 
the  proper  Cimsulale  tlmmgh  his  own  Consul,  who  woxdd 
protect  his  interests  ami  claim  for  liini  the  full  benefit  of 
the  laws  of  Turkey,  or  wliatever  might  be  the  ccnuitry 
to  which  the  defendant  belonged.  And  if  n  BrilLih 
subject  had  committed  any  serious  ci'imc,  as  murder, 
■which  rendered  him  amenable  to  the  law  of  Turkey,  he 
could  only  be  tried  in  the  Turkish  Court  in  ]>rt!sence  of 
his  own  Consul,  whose  aiwent  wonld  be  required  before 
sentence  could  be  carried  out. 

Political  Ct>nsuU  are  not  allowed  to  engage  in  trade. 
A  Consul  of  this  dcsiuiption  is  the  official  represeulativc 
of  his  countiymen,  and  protector  of  all  their  interests. 
He  is,  moreover,  Judge  of  the  Consular  Court,  in  which 
all  causoa  between  British  subjects  are  tried,  and  also  all 
minor  chargis  made  against  British  subjects  by  one  of 
aoy  other  uatiom  The  rule  in  all  mixed  caMS  is  that  a 
cause  shall  be  tried  in  the  tribunal  of  the  nation  to  which 
the  defendant  belongs,  so  as  to  give  him  the  full  benefit 
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of  the  laws  of  his  own  couutiy ;  while  the  pi-osccutJon  is 
carried  on  with  the  help  of  the  Consul  of  the  plaintiff, 
whom  the  Consul  is  bound  to  advise  and  infonn  on  all 
poml3  necessary  for  his  advantage.  The  discountenancing 
of  litigation  and  promoting  of  friendly  arbitration  are 
also  among  iht;  duties  of  a  British  Consul: 

The  Tiu'kish  Govemmenl  permitted  European  rcM- 
dent«  or  travellers,  when  unrejiresented  by  Consuls  of 
their  own  nation,  to  place  themaelves  for  the  time  of 
residence  under  the  protection  of  any  European  Consul 
they  might  choose,  and  who  would  accept  Uie  charge ; 
generally  sucli  affairs  ran  in  grooves,  modified  by  circiun- 
stances ;  thus  the  Austrian  Consulate  had  for  its  appendix, 
by  authority  from  home,  the  «uperviaioa  of  Belgian 
business,  by  reason  of  the  family  connection  of  those 
two  crowns ;  and  the  French  in  like  manner  acted  for 
all  the  states  of  Italy  at  the  request  of  the  latter,  besides 
haviug  the  general  office  of  Protection  of  all  the  Chris- 
tianity that  was  Roman  ;  while  tJie  Christianity  of  Russia, 
Greece,  and  the  Protestant  countries  simply  declined  to 
avail  itself  of  the  French  protectorate  under  any  regime, 
Orleanist,  Republican,  or  Imperial,  and  dealt  with  the 
Ottoman  ruler  each  on  its  several  behalf. 

With  respect  to  Germany,  its  people  distributed  them- 
selves mostly  according  to  the  belongings  of  the  '  Zollve- 
rein,"  which,  again,  almost  always  coincided  with  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  their  States  (Hanover  being  an  exception); 
the  Protestants  registering  themselves  with  the  Prussians, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  with  the  Austriaus.  Danes, 
Swedes,  Dutch,  and  some  Tuscan  Jews,  as  also  Americaus, 
Usually  had  recourse  to  the  British  Consulate. 

Tlie  tenitorial  eslcut  of  the  several  Consular  juris- 
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dictions  at  Jerimalem  was  the  some  as  that  of  the  Pashalic 
— only  the  English  one  embraced  the  whole  of  Palestine, 
from  Egypt  to  the  Lebanou. 

And  whereas  the  original  idea  of  the  establishment 
of  Consulates  in  Turkey  was  a  devclopmcat  of  Embassies, 
with  a  view  to  protection  of  mercantile  interests,  it  was 
only  by  meaii!)  of  having  de[>endaiit  agencies  at  the  ports 
that  the  office  of  Consul  could  have  been  &irly  recognised 
in  Jerusiilcm.  Once  instituted,  it  became  easy  to  engraft 
upon  that  office  other  duties,  as  was  in  fact  done  with 
advantage  to  the  country  repi-oseutcd  and  the  country 
whicli  allowed  them. 

Tlie  Consuls  act  under  authority  of  treaties  made  at 
sundry  times  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
which,  when  collected  together,  are  denominated  '  tlie 
Capitulations.' 

Li  our  days  the  Turks  are  impatient  of  tolerating 
these  Capitulations,  whicli,  they  contend,  were  suited  to 
earlier  times,  and  a  different  range  of  action.  Being  now 
admitted  to  the  comity  of  European  nations,  they  expect 
to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  these  in  every 
point.  But  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  official  morals  of  Turkish  governors  are 
not  yet  so  far  improved,  upon  those  of  former  days,  as  to 
admit  of  removing  British  lives  and  property-interests 
from  the  regis  of  tlich'  own  national  laws  and  responsible 
administration,  and  leaving  them  to  the  corruption  ol 
Mohammedan  pashas  and  kadis.^ 

'  It  doM  not'  Appear  neccktwry  to  dWiiM  hem  the  i>iilij«ct  of  abrogKllng 
the  Tiirhiili  cBpitulatbna,  on  Ou>  groumt  uf  thrir  Win^  doi'umentii  which 
hart)  outiiviHl  their  tima,  and  Mug  no  longM  luiiablu  to  the  ciiilit&iion  ud 
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The  rank  of  the  Consuls  had  been  defined  to  be  equal 
with  that  of  the  Turkish  Governor,  or  Fashii — so  that 
disputes  about  the  proper  etiquette  might  be  avoided — 
and  British  Consuls  were  not  allowed  to  ride  out  to  meet 
and  receive  a  new  Fasha  on  his  arrival,  lest  their  doing 
ao  should  be  construed  into  an  admission  of  his  being 
in  any  sense  subordinate  to  the  Pashk,  or  under  liis  juris- 
diction. But  when  a  new  Pasha  (or  Consul)  arrived,  it 
was  customary  for  the  Consulates  to  send  their  Vice- 
Consuls,  Cancellieres,  dragomans,  and  kawwaases  out  of 
the  city  to  meet  and  welcome  him — and  form  ijart  of  the 
procession  which  escorted  liim  into  the  city.  Due  notice 
was  therefore  always  given  of  the  approach  of  tlie  new 
officer.  The  Consul  who  had  lived  longest  in  the  city 
was  regarded  as  senior  by  the  rest,  who  gave  him  prece- 
dence as  '  Doyen  ; '  the  others  followed  according  to  their 
seniority.  As  to  the  precedence  of  British  Consuls  in 
regard  to  their  own  countrymen,  that  was  settled  by 
regulation  :  '  Consuls  rank  with,  but  after^  Captains,  E.N,, 
or  Colonels  and  lieutenant-Colonels ;  but  before  Com- 
manders, E.N.,  or  Majors  in  the  Army."    The  r^ula- 

commerce  of  our  age.  The  coirupt  pmcticB  uf  Turlcislt  Oourts  and  favout^ 
itism  of  the  authorities,  on  which  from  ezpeiienca  I  feet  strongly,  ore 
sufficient  to  demajid  still  the  coutinuuica  of  some  strong  guarantees  for  pro- 
lection  of  Europeans. 

This,  however,  I  may  assert,  that  the  abuses  and  irregularities  in  CoDsular 
action,  of  whicli  we  read  occasicnally  in  newepsper  correspondence  and  ia 
reporte  of  Parliamentary  debates,  were  almost  unknown  to  ug  in  Jerusalem. 
It  was  an  established  rule  never  transgresaed,  that  in  mixed  cases,  whether  of 
OUT  subjects  with  Turkish  subjects,  or  with  European  foreigners,  the  matters 
at  issue  were  judgnl  and  sentenced  in  theOourtof  the  Defendants—there  was 
no  confuaoD  at  all  about  it  And  as  for  unfair  protection  of  Xurkishsubjecta 
by  the  Cansulates,  I  beliere  that  existed  to  but  a  small  extent,  and  more  in 
tltesea  ports  than  with  us.    It  was  never  known  at  all  in  the  British  service. 
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tions  also  ])rovi(l(Hl  that  Consuls  should  be  entitled  to 
salutes  from  British  nicn-of-war,  to  ttic  number  of  seveit 
guns,  and  Consuls-Gciioral  to  nine. 

To  most  of  thu  Consulates  were  att«clied  gentlemen 
holding  the  rank  of  Cflnceliiere,  or  of  Vice-Consul,  and 
also  iiiteqiretcrs  (called  drugomana).  ITie  former  were 
generally  natives  of  the  country  represented  by  the 
Considate  itself;  the  latter  were  almost  of  neressity 
natives  of  Turkey,  boeause  English  and  otlier  forL'ign 
gentlemen  could  not  be  fovtnd  able  to  speak,  read,  and 
write  the  Ori(-'utal  languages,  Turkish  and  Arabit-,  iieces- 
sary  for  tlie  transaction  of  business.  Perhaps  it  shoultl 
rather  be  said  that  funds  were  not  at  disposal  of  llie 
various  Consuls  to  enable  tliein  lo  pay  adequate  salaries  to 
gentlemen  oorapetent  to  perform  the  duties  required  of 
Consuiar  dragomans.  These  duties  were  often  very 
dclieatc,  and  it  was  essential  lo  secure  gentlemen  in 
whom  confidence  could  be  placed.  Sometimes  natives 
educated  partly  in  Iiun>[)e  were  employed.  The  other 
European  Coiisulales  were  enabled  to  »ecui-e  ihc  attach- 
ment of  their  interpreters  by  a  more  liberal  system  of 
treatment  than  thai  adopted  under  the  English  system. 

Dragomans  who  faithfully  served  the  ConsuUite  to 
which  they  were  attached,  were  obliged  to  break  with 
their  own  Government,  and  for  this  there  was  no  reward 
attainable,  even  after  many  years  of  ill-paid  service. 
There  was  neither  {lension  nor  status  conferretl,  so  that  a 
dmgoman,  after  having  served  during  the  best  years  of 
his  life,  and  having  incurred  hostility  in  proportion  to  the 
fidelity  and  zeal  of  Im  ser^'ice,  was  at  last  liable  U>  be  act 
adrift,  to  begin  life  over  again  and  be  exposed  to  ill-will 
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which  he    Ileal   neviir    have  iiicun*e(i.   uulcss  he    had , 
subordinated  his  ovra  pereonal  interests  to  those  of  tlie  | 
nntion  whose  temporary  eraployt^  he  had  been.  As  already 
said,  other  European  nations  niannged  these  things  l)etter  i 
than  we  did. 

Each  Consulate  had  attached  to  it  several  men  called 
JanisMtries  or  KawwjLsea  (Bow-men),  i.e.  entitled  to  carry 
arms.  These  were  necessarily  Moslems,  becnusc  ihey 
were  intended  both  as  body-guard  and  recognised  gens- 
d'arraes  and  police.  It  was  necessary  that  they  should 
have  the  right  of  using  arms,  though  in  our  time  they 
were  used  for  show  rather  than  for  iiHe,  and  that  ihey 
should  be  recognised  as  Moslems,  who  could,  if  ne(H;ssary, 
be  useful  in  dealing  with  Moslems  who  might  ho  aggres- 
sive ia  attack.  They  might  safely  strike  or  lay  hands  on 
an  luiruly  Moslem,  or  arrest  him  if  a  thief,  which  a 
Christian  could  not  have  done  without  provoking  a  riot, 
if  not  worse. 

These  men  were  provided  with  silver-headed  staves  of 
office,  which  they  carried  when  on  olTicial  btisiness,  or 
■when  escorting  the  Consul  himself  in  town  or  country. 
They  preceded  the  Consul.  In  the  bHzaars  people  usually 
rose  up  to  salute  a  Consul  as  he  passed  by,  and  sentinels 
on  duty  presented  arms.  At  sea,  it  was  customary  for 
steamers  on  nearing  [wrt  to  hoist  the  flag  of  the  nation  to 
which  any  Consul  on  board  belonged.  Someiimes  two 
KawwAses  were  barely  sufficient  for  the  business  of  the 
considate ;  at  other  times  four,  five,  or  more,  were 
necessary. 

One  of  my  Kawwfises  had  been  a  captain  of  the  Camel 
Commissariat  to  Ibrahim  Pasha's  army.     He  was  grave, 
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silent,  failliful  as  steel,  and  brave  beyond  question,  Jis  on 
several  occasiona  I  had  reason  to  know.  Another  was  a 
townsman  from  the  north  of  Syria,  who  had  served  in  the 
Army  of  Egypt  under  Moliammcd  Ali  againat  the  Walia- 
becs,  whom  he  held  la  abhorrence.  He  used  to  my  that 
in  battle  a  good  Moslem  ought  to  present  his  piece  at  the 
enemy — then  shut  his  eyes  and  fire,  and  God  sends  the 
bullet  where  He  wills.  This  is  in  wai-fiire,  where  of 
course  there  is  no  personal  enmity.  Both  of  these  men 
iwexe  Hajjis,  having  pcrforinod  the  Mecca  pilgrimage- 
The  latter  wna  somewhut  bigotod ;  but  they  both  exe- 
cuted all  the  business  which  I  entrusted  to  them,  without 
making  any  difference  to  the  disadvantage  of  Christians. 
Both  these  men  were  ready  at  all  timea  and  willing  to 
mount  and  go  anywhere — in  any  weather,  sun  or  rain, 
wind  or  snow,  at  a  moment's  notice ;  and  I  rarely,  if  ever, 
had  to  complain  of  tlie  lea-st  dt?parture  from  the  orders  I 
had  given  them  to  carry  out 


EDITOR'S  NOTE. 

Th«  author  lias  dc^criWd  t,ho  various  CoiuiiUtes  and  the 
machinery  by  which  they  were  carried  on.  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  add  a  few  wordx  dejicriptive  of  himself. 

Mr.  Kinglake,  in  deficribing  Lord  Raglan,  declarwi  that  the 
bett  way  of  enabling  men  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  o{  a  man's 
character  is  to  give  '  hone«t  samples  of  what  be  said  and  wtiat 
he  wrote,  of  his  manner  of  commanding  men  and  mniutaining 
an  alliance "...  to  '  ahow  how  he  comported  himself  in  times 
of  heavy  trial.'  He  argues  that  in  this  way  '  his  true  nature, 
with  its  slreni^th  and  with  its  human  failings,  will  be  so  far 
brought  to  lifjht,  that  1  may  l»e  dispensrti  fmrn  the  need  of 
striving  to  portray  it ;  and,  cont«;nting  myuclf  with  speaki 
some  of  the  mere  outward  and  visible  tigas  which  showed 
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the  BUrface,  may  leave  it  to  bis  countrymea  to  ascend,  by  the 
knowledge  of  what  be  did,  to  the  knowledge  of  what  be  waa.' 
(Kingkke's  '  Invasion  of  the  Crimea.') 

In  editing  and  compiling  this  '  History  of  the  Holy  Land 
during  the  Crimean  War,'  partly  written  by  my  husband  and 
partly  sketched  out  by  him  in  copious  notes  ready  to  be  put 
together,  I  have  felt  that  there  is  contained  in  tlie  history 
much  which  illustrates  the  life  and  character  of  my  husband 
himself,  during  this  important  period  of  his  eighteen  years' 
career  as  Her  Majesty's  Consul  for  Jerusalem  and  Palestine. 
There  are  still  some  living  who  remember  the  time  within 
which  the  events  occurred,  and  who  were  then  is  the  Holy 
Ijand.  They  will  be  reminded,  as  they  read  these  pages,  of 
bim  who  wrote  them,  of  his  frank  truthfulness — his  unfailing 
kindness  to  all  who  were  in  sorrow  or  distress — of  the  quiet 
courage '  that  shrank  from  no  duty,  however  dangerous  it 
might  be,  that  dealt  firmly  with  criminals  of  the  most  desperate 
character,  obtaining  their  arrest  and  punishment  without  regard 
to  anything  they  or  their  gang  of  evil-doers  might  attempt. 
They  will  recollect  how  he  went  fearlessly  about  by  day  or  by 
night  in  the  city  or  in  the  country — alone  if  necessary — how 
he  acted  promptly  without  bluster — never  wavered  or  went 
back  from  his  word  ;  and  shrank  from  no  fatigue  if  there  was 
business  to  be  done — how  he  rode  from  Nazareth  *«  Jerusalem 
in  two  days — from  Tiberias  in  a  day  and  a  half  when  his  pre- 
sence was  necessary — from  Hebron  to  Jerusalem  in  a  little 
more  than  two  hours,  when  the  depositions  were  to  be  taken  of 
a  poor  Jew  who  was  supposed  to  be  dying— or  to  Gaza  in  a 
day  from  Jerusalem  for  the  comfort  of  the  frightened  Christians 
who  were  in  dread  of  a  Moslem  rising — ready  in  all  weathers, 
pouring  rain,  or  snow,  or  the  heat  of  the  Dead  Sea  plain  at  the 
end  of  August,  if  some  British  subject  needed  his  help,  or 
Britixh  interest  needed  to  be  strengthened ! 

'  '  That  which  more  than  al!  else  in  the  world  takes  bold  of  the  Oriental 
mind,'  saye  KiDglaUe, '  is  strenii:th  held  in  reserve.'  To  the  OrienlalH  at  leiut, 
with  wbom  he  had  to  do,  Mr.  I<1dii  b  quiet  manner  convet'ed  the  impre?<iion 
uf  '  streogth  held  in  reaerve.'  They  aud  others  used  to  any  tbey  could  not 
bear  the  steadfast  gaze  of  bis  eye. 
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There  &re  iitill  some  left  who  will  fill  in  the  portrait  of 
which  thio  History  cannot  fuil  to  suggcHt  some  outlines  to  Uio»ft 
who  knew  thu  author  as  tfao  patient>  hind,  and  just  British 
Consul,  who,  amid  many  disconra^roents  and  triaU^itirovc  to  do 
)tia  dxitj,  and  to  carry  out  the  policy  nf  England  m  hud  down 
by  tlic  iuKtructioiis  givt-u  him,  and  intcrprotcd  by  the  actions 
of  his  Kuporion,  C'olonvl  RoK'  (Lord  Strathnaim)  in  the 
Lebanon,  Sir  Stratford  Canning  (Lord  Stratford  <le  KedcliSe) 
at  ConHtantinople,  and  I<ord  Paltnemton  in  London. 

Within  tlie  Britiab  Consulate  of  Jerusali'^m  jind  Palestine 
were  thrrc  indepi^ndent  Posbalicti — those  uf  Jerusalem,  Aero, 
and  Swh  (Sidon) ;  the  Pasha  of  the  latter  district  resided  at 
Buyrool-  It  (-xtended  in  those  days  from  tho  frnnticrs  of  Hjfypt 
to  tlie  confines  of  the  Boytoot.  Canaulate  in  the  l^t-Uinou,  and 
from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  as  far  eastwards  as  Brittiih  travellers 
might  h«  found  in  need  of  aid  or  protection. 

The  various  peoph^  wilhiu  the  territory  o\'er  which  Ihp 
Consulate  extended  were  Turks,  Arabu,  JewB,  Fellaldiceu  (pea- 
iMintry),  SiuniiritanR,  Dnt-wa,  Maronites,  Anaaircyt'h,  Syrians, 
Kurds,  GipKics,  Turkomuuii,  ull  natives  of  the  land. 

Bi'.iides  theso  were  representative  communities  of  Arme- 
meniauB,  Copts,  Abyssinians,  Negro  and  other  African  races, 
Persians,  Tartars,  Greuks,  Indians,  and  alt  tbi;  groat  Eumpean 
nations.  Pilgrims  cami-  from  <l11  th»>s«  and  from  the  smaller 
nations — Kulgarians,  WallachiAus,  Circassians,  Afgliaos.  Sot 
^  times  even  Chinese  came,  and  an  increasing  number  of  Eu 
and  American  travellers  arrived  year  by  y«ar. 

There  were  the  religious  communities  of  all  the  Cbriraiifil 
Churches,  nativw  and  foreign,  eastern  and  western, — tlio  Shiah 
Moslems  among  the  Metawilah  in  the  north,  Jews  of  all  kinds, 
including  Kaiuitcu. 

And  some  of  almost  all  these  found  their  way  to  the  British 
Consulate,  for  on©  rea*.in  or  another. 

Those  whom  tho  British  Consul  of  Joni>;alem  vras  bound  to 

protect  were,  first,  all  EngUsh-boru   British  subjects,  whether 

om    Great  Britain,  India,  the   colonies,  or    Malta,  whether 

csidentx  or  travellers  between  the  boundaries  of  Kgypt  and  the 
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Lebanon,  south  to  Petra,  or  as  &r  eastwards  beyond  Jordan  as 
BritiBh  travellers  chose  to  venture.  Then,  the  prot^g&,  as 
Ionian  islanders  (before  the  cession  of  the  Islands),  Russian 
Jews  transferred  to  British  care,  and  Europeans  who,  having  no 
other  Consul,  chose  the  British  Consul  as  their  own  for  the  time 
being.  The  British  Consul  was  also  instructed  to  use  his 
friendly  offices  on  behalf  of  the  Samaritans,  Abyssinians,  and  all 
Jews  in  distress. 

With  all  the  businesB  of  this  extensive  Consulate  to  transact, 
it  was  not  possible  to  have  the  assistance  of  either  Secretary, 
Cancelli^re,  or  Vice-Consu]  during  these  years,  1853-6.  Mr. 
E.  T.  R<^ers  had  formerly  been  Mr.  Finn's  Cancelliire,  but  was 
now  appointed  Vice-Consul  in  CaifTa.  He  happened  to  be  in 
Jerusalem,  and  was  therefore  sent  to  attend  the  Paah^  at 
Hebron  in  1853,  and  again  to  bring  the  Hev.  S.  Lyde  from 
N'abloos  after  the  riot.  But  in  the  business  of  the  Consulate 
there  was  no  assistant  but  the  Arab  and  Jewish  interpreters  for 
their  own  special  department.  The  Consul's  salary  (till  1861) 
was  nominally  5501.,  with  1501.  for  official  allowance.  The 
5501.  was  reduced  by  double  (war)  income  tax,  superannuatioQ 
tax,  etc.,  nearly  lOOL,  leaving  only  450^.,  out  of  which  to  sup- 
plement the  1 501,  which  was  wholly  insufficient  for  pay  of  in- 
terpreters— Kawwasses,  official  fees  on  stated  occasions  to  Orien- 
tals, besides  the  keep  of  a  horse,  stationery,  and  other  expenses 
inseparable  from  the  duties  of  office.  It  may  be  imagined  that 
after  deduction  of  all  these  there  waa  not  much  left  for  main- 
tenance and  education  of  family,  and  nothing  at  all  for  salary 
of  Secretary  and  Cancelli^re.  So  that  the  British  Consul  alone 
of  all  the  Consuls  in  Jerusalem  had  to  do  the  work  of  his  office 
single-handed.  The  despatches  for  1853-6  to  London,  Bey- 
root,  and  Constantinople,  were  in  number  761.  There  were 
office  registers  to  be  minutely  kept  and  accounts.  There  were 
the  weekly  letters  to  the  agents  at  Jaffa,  CaifTa,  Acre,  Tyre, 
and  Sidon.  There  were  all  the  documents  and  letters  referring 
to  cases  brought  before  the  Consular  court,  or  in  other  Consul- 
ates, or  the  Turkish  courts  and  the  Pashi,  with  innumerable 
travellers'  applications  and  letters. 
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The  public  offict-  work  by  day,  nn<l  all  thi*  mass  of  writing 
chiefly  by  night,- — What  hn'nltb  or  strength  eonid  itaduru  thu 
strain  of  all  this  labour,  anxiety,  and  ri-Hponttibility  during 
sevent««n  years  of  unbroken  work  in  harness  ? 


Thi  Briii«k  Cottaidate  Boute. 

The  Turkish  Goverament,  aft«r  Syrin  had  been  restored  to 
Uiem,  were  induced  by  the  representations  of  interested  parties 
t*!  stop  th«  building  of  the  KnglieJi  church,  begun  on  Mount 
Zion  during  the  days  of  the  Egyptian  occupation  of  the  country 
under  Mchcmet  Ali. 

The  London  Jew*  Society,  (o  whom  the  fiittds  for  building 
the  Church  were  ciitruj<tcd,  then  applied  to  the  Britiiili  Govom- 
ment,  and  in  1845  Sir  Stratford  Cunning  obtained  u  FirmAn 
authorising  the  building  to  be  continued  as  a  Consular  Oiapel. 

Pltms  were  therefore  drawn  out  for  the  Hritish  Cunitutate, 
which  was  to  be  at  the  entrance  of  the  square  of  buildbgs 
intended  to  HUrround  the  Church,  and  the  Consul  was  requested 

ri  occupy  as  soon  as  possible  a  house,  to  be  built  firnt,  adjoiDJng 
fchc  Church,  intended  a.i  the  parsonage,  and  to  van  it  a«  tJio 
temporary  Consulate  until  the  real  one  coidd  be  built.  Thia 
pToposaJ  wu«  accepted  in  order  that  the  building  of  the  Church 
might  be  no  longer  delayed. 

But  the  Briti^  Consulate  never  was  built  at  all. 

The  parsonage-house  was  occupied  by  the  Conxul  till  1857, 
when  it  wius  given  up  by  re(|ue*t  of  the  Committee  of  the  Jews 
Society,  who  represented  to  the  Government  that  in  the 
altered  etat«  of  aflaJrs  since  the  publication  of  the  Sultan's 
Edicts  of  Toleration,  there  would  be  no  longer  any  need  for 
Christ  Church  to  lie  regarded  as  a  Consular  Cliapel. 

The  parsonage  was  ill  adapted  for  a  Consulate,  having  in 
all  only  six  rooms  besides  the  underground  kitchen,  &c.  The 
three  bedrooms  allowed  of  no  accommodation  for  domestic 
servaut£.  The  two  principal  sitting  rooms,  tlu<own  into  one, 
aSbrded  only  tolerable  accommodation  for  the  Consul's  business 
and  receptions,  and  the  family  had  but  one  small  room^ten.  <cx^\. 
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by  tvelve,  for  all  purpoBee.  There  was  no  accommodatioii  for 
officials — whether  Secretary,  Cancellifere,  Dragomans,  or  even 
KawwasBes. 

The  other  European  residents  had  domeetic  servants  in 
their  houses.  The  English  Bishop  and  the  foreign  Consuls  had 
room  for  theii  official  Kawwasses.  No  one  but  the  British 
Consul  and  hie  &mily  were  thus  left  without  room  for  the 
most  necessary  attendance  by  night,  or  even  any  waiting  room 
for  Kaww&sses  and  the  numerous  applicants  on  business  of  every 
kind,  for  shelter  by  day  from  sun  in  sununer,  and  rain  and 
snow  in  winter. 

During  the  last  few  months  a  small  office  near  at  hand  was 
repaired  and  let  to  the  Consul  fov  rent  by  the  kindness  of  the 
Lay  Secretary  to  the  mission.' 

In  order  to  complete  our  picture  of  the  condition  of 
affaire  in  the  Holy  Land  during  the  Crimean  war,  several 
other  classes  of  people  must '  be  described — the  Jews, 
native  and  foreign,  and  the  Protestants,  native  and  foreign. 

Lastly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of 
the  governora  of  the  country,  the  Turks,  and  of  the 
nature  of  their  hold  upon  the  province,  and  of  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  it  was  maintained :  also  of  the  general 
Moslem  population  all  over  the  country.  To  these  sub- 
jects the  succeeding  chapters  shall  be  devoted. 

'  The  late  Ur.  James  Qmham. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

POSITIOK    OP    JEWS    IN    PALESTINE — PKIISECTTIOK — EKGL18B 
pnoTECTIOS  OP  JEWS — ^TBANSFBR  OF   BCSSIAN  JEWS. 

FontiOD  or  Jvws  in  PalMtiiie — Four  lioly  Cities:  Juruwlcm,  Ilobron, 
Tiberiu,  ■ud  Sdfbd — StjAanHtn,  oi  Upanbh  Jews — 'Fint  in  Zion,'  Lt, 
Ohiof  lial>U — llii  OoiiBcil  or  Itotlt-diu — Sjaitgog\xm~~AMfeain,  or 
Buropviui  Juwa  froinGyriuuny,  Ituasiu,.tc.— Lon]  Fiilmorslciii'B  proUdlon 
of  Jews  in  Pit1eetui«,  IW.ii)— Blood -|nMW>ciiUi>n  in  DomofCUK,  1840— 
FurlUer  actioii  of  Lord  Palnu-wlou,  1841— Tbreuleued  penecullou  in 
1S47  by  Ilia  Greek  Otuisiiaiw— !kene  in  tLe  Paalii's  Ooiirl— Action  of 
Uriliih  Cooiul — JDwa  cxcludisl  from  the  Ohurcli  of  tlie  Holjr  Sepulchre 
— IVaiisfer  of  UumUii  Jev^  to  Biitjsb  protection — Special  EwU  obeerred 
by  the  Jkwii — ViiritofSir  M.  Moiitnfiotv— JowiiJi  cotniigD — Anointinjfof 
iVw  Ki'j-i  •>(  JeniBoleui  by  the  JewH— Ihitt  paid  to  Mo«)eiiifi— Wt^linji 
l>!iKro^ICni!hnr>  SL-jiiilr.lin: — Plocs  of  SUiigbtcring-^KinpIornuint  of  J«w« 
ni  lodustrinl  PI  nn  tiki  ion  tind  Un*»— Indiutrifil  {iUn«  of  %r  M.  MonteQotc 
llutliKhilil  Hiid  th«  'Ilfbrew  AlIiiwM'  — Sytlcoi  of  SMIkAuti,  or 
M.*mn(rpr(i— Attnchrannt  rinsoelitiM  to  tlie  titAy  lAnd—CAaluka,  or 
di&tribuliou  of  Aluito  -  Hebrew  Uu^-uage  living  ntJU — LV-d  in  thi;  Itrittftb 
Oon«u1ste — Ilnbron  and  .Snfod  Jwt- — EsocUent  moral  cbaractur  of  the 
J«ir»— Tmnslatiou  of  Addr«w  from  Humimi  Jowa. 

DuitiNO  Hadrian's  reign  the  final  revolt  of  the  Jews  took 
jilrtce,  under  the  False  Messiah  Bar  Cocliah,  and  the 
nation  was  then  fiilly  expelled  from  llic  Land  of  Promise. 
A  few  returned  to  Jerusah^m  after  the  Moslem  conquest ; 
but  the  Jews  were  never  fully  tolerated  till  after  Saladdin 
had  overthrown  the  Crusading  kingdom,  and  finally  esta- 
hlished  Moslem  rule.  After  this  period  Jews  gradually 
crept  hack  to  the  Holy  City. 

At  the  [wriod  of  this  history  (1853-6),  there  weic 
about  10,000   Jews  in  Jerusalem.    The  modem  Jews 
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witliiii  iheir  ancient  lantl  cannot  fail  to  present  an  inte- ! 
resting  field  for  contemplation. 

In  185S  the  Hebrew  popiiUition  was,  aa  now,  alinoat 
entirely  congregatwi  within  their  four  holy  cities  :— Jeru- 
aalem,  sacred  U)  them  on  account  of  the  Temple  and  ita 
sacrifices ;  Hebron,  on  account  of  Machpelali,  in  which 
are  laid  the  three  ratriarclie  and  their  wives,  excepting 
HaclicI ;  TiherioM  and  Siii'ed,  as  cradles  of  the  Talmud  and 
homes  of  venerated  Rabbis  of  ancient  generations. 

The  people  are  to  bo  classed  as— 

1.  The  Orientals,  called  'Sephardim,'  who  are  almost 
oxolusively  subjects  of  Turkey,  and  speak  Spanish  in  their 
family  interctourse,  being  mainly  descciidaiils  of  the  re- 
fugees from  Spain  and  Portugal,  when  banished  thence  in 
the  fifteenth  century :  their  very  dialect  of  the  Spanish 
langiiage  is  antique  in  itt  peciiharities.  The«;  people  are 
but  few  in  Safed  and  Tiberias;  but  in  Jerusalem  and 
Hebron  are  more  numerous.  In  Jerusalem  they  more 
than  double  tJie  number  of  other  Jews,  and  are  r^arded 
by  the  Turkish  autboritica  as  the  Jews  par  excellence. 
Their  representative  to  the  government  is  styled  the 
'  Chacham  Bashi  *  in  Turkish,  but  among  his  own  people 
he  enjoys  the  honoured  appellation  of  '  First  in  Zion." ' 
His  secretary  13  also  recognised  as  a  public  officer,  having 
a  seat  ui  the  Common  Council  of  the  city.  This  Chief 
Habbi  administered  civil  and  religious  law  under  penalties 
of  fine,  imprisonment,  aud  bastinado,  to  the  extent 
allowed  by  the  Pentateuch.  He  is  assisted  by  a  council 
of  seven  llabbis,  called  the  '  Seven  Seids,'  each  of  whom 
is  a  judge  in  an  inferior  court  of  his  own.     Besides  tiicsc, 

'  |VV^  I^D^I  "f  ImuJi  xli.  ST,  vithout  tlu  Iblict  of  our  Engluh  Tcmon. 
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there  are  officials  in  sufficient  variety  among  themselves, 
superintending  diilercnt  dcpai-tmeiite  or  udiiiinistrution. 

The  Chief  Babbi  and  his  council  affect  the  outward 
ftinnti  uf  supremacy  in  dealing  witli  Babbis  or  .tyiiagii^ics 
of  foreign  coimtrics.  based  on  the  test  of  Isaiah  ii.  3 : 
*  For  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of 
the  Ijord  fVom  Jcmsiilt^m  ; '  hut  in  the  present  slate  of  llie 
Hebrew  nation,  the  Eabbis  of  other  lands  concede  to  hira 
uo  pre-emiuence  in  authority.  The  chief  at  Amsterdam 
or  Wilna  considers  himself  no  more  bound  to  submit  to 
the  (diicf  at  Jerusalem  than  he  would  be  to  the  chief  of 
Paris  or  London,  notwithstanding  that  a  certain  degree  of 
■aanctity  and  deference  would  anywhere  be  attributed  to 
e  ruler  of  the  people  iu  the  Holy  City — at  leaot  such 
waa  tlie  case  till  of  late  years. 

Xu  times  gone  by  these  native  Jews  had  their  lull 
sliiirc  of  suffcrmg  ftxim  the  general  tyi-annieal  conduct  of 
the  Moslems,  and,  having  uo  resources  for  maintenance  in 
the  Uoly  Land,  tliey  weix.-  sustained,  though  bai-ely,  by 
contributions  fi-om  sjiiagcgucs  all  over  the  world.  This 
mode  of  sxipply  being  imderstootl  by  the  Moslems,  they 
were  subjected  to  exacitions  lind  phiuder  on  its  account 
from  generation  bo  generation  (individuals  among  them, 
however,  holding  occsisioniilly  lucrative  offices  for  a  time). 
This  oppression  proved  one  of  the  ciiuses  which  hiive 
eutiuled  on  tin-  {unnnunity  u  frightful  incubus  of  di^lit, 
the  payment  of  interest  on  which  is  a  heavy  charge  ujhju 
tlic  income  derived  from  abroad. 

In  Jemsidem  their  synagogues  are  four,  and  all  col- 
lected under  one  roof,  so  tlial  they  may  pasa  from  each 
iuto  Uie  olliurs,  and  they  are  but  meanly  furnished.    Tliey 
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arc  named— 1.   The  Great;   2.  The  Medium;   3.  The. 
Talmud  Torah ;  4.  The  Stambouii.    The  people  bclievol 
the  first  of  the«e  to  have  remained  uiidisLurbcd  since  the 
fall  of  the  second  Temple. 

Such  is  the  outward  framework  of  their  society.    The 
small  commuuity  of  Arabic-speaking  Morocco  Jews  of  ^ 
aimilar  origin  with  these  are  subject  to  the  Sidtan. 

2.  There  Is  a  distinct  commiuiity  of  Jc^vs  called  tlie  I 
*  Ashkeii&zim,'  who  are  an  aggregate  of  ^Tu-ious  religiousJ 
Bcctions.     They  are  mostly  natives  of  Gennauy,  Russia, 
and  the  Danubian  principalities ;  their  common  language  is  ] 
in  flubstancc  Germao,  but  modified  by  Russian,  Polish,  or  ] 
Wallaciiian,  according  to  tht-ir  native  places.    As  mibjecta 
of  European  Powers,  lliey  are,  equally  with  ChrisliausI 
from  the  same  resjiective  countries,  placed  under  consular  j 
prottxiljon  and  magistrature,  according  to  the  capitulations 
with  the  Porte.    Their  children,  though  born  in  Pales* 
tine,  retain  the  nationality  of  the  parents.     Tliese,  how- 
ever, are  not  numerous,  and  the  Ashkenaz  population  is 
kept  up  by  fresh  arrivals  from  abn>ad  of  persons  in  old 
age,  who  come  for  the  privilege  of  dying  and   being 
buried  in  holy  ground.    Each  sect  of  the  Ashkcnilzim 
(Perushim,  Chabfid,  Ansh^  Ilod,  &c.}  ia  independent  of 
the  rest,  and  has  its  separate  '  House  of  Judgment '  and 
synagogue.     Tiie  Chorbah  synagogue  of  the  Perusliim, 
recently  rcstoreil  from  a  ruin  of  ancient  date,  is  believed 
to  have  existed  from  the  days  of  Bubbi  Judali  han-Nasi, 
the  compiler  of  the  Talmud  Mishnah. 

U|X>n  the  internal  government  of  both  divisions  of 
Judaism,  in  the  Holy  I^and,  with  all  its  nbuses  of  irre- 
sponsible Rabbinical  domination,  the  obserrations  thatj 
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might  be  made  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  character 
of  tills  work.  They  arc  well  uudei-stood — alas !  too  well 
— in  the  country  itself;  ttiid  the  Isi-aelites  of  Europe,  who 
are  aware  of  the  same,  while  despairing  of  a  remedy, 
have  little  desire  to  see  the  evibi  (Jivulged,  as  they  are 
fearful  of  the  foundations  of  Babbiiiisin  itself  becoming 
fonsfqucutly  undermined. 

Until  the  English  Consulate  veaa  eatablislied  in  Jeru- 
salem, there  was,  of  course,  no  other  jurisprudeuee  in  the 
country  than  that  of  the  (jld-fii8hioncd  corruption  and 
i»elf-wiU  of  the  Mohammcdaus,  and  for  many  ages  but 
very  few  (often  none)  of  the  European  Jews  ventured  to 
niiiki;  au  alwde  in  Palestine.  A  man  is  now '  living,  who^ 
as  a  child,  was  brought  there  by  his  father  on  a  venture, 
aa  there  was  tlicti  no  Ashkeuaz  congrt^'atton  in  Jerusalem 
—the  fattier  just  made  up  the  mini/an,  or  number  of  ten, 
roquiretl  by  Jewish  canon  law  to  form  a  congregaUon  for 
pubUc  worship.  According  to  oiu-  ideas  it  is  scarcely 
praiseworthy,  in  the  *  Sephardim,'  that  they  have  always 
placed  obstacles  in  tlie  way  of  Kuropean  Jews  fonning 
settlemvnts  together  with  them  in  the  Iluly  L:iiul,  declar- 
ing to  the  Turkish  authorities  that  there  are  difCculues  in 
the  way  of  recognising  these  jicoplc  as  genuiae  IsraeHtes, 
and  much  of  that  feeling  still  remains,  as  I  have  reasoa 
to  know ;  indeed,  it  is  upon  this  ground  ihnt  the  '  Sephar- 
diin '  liokl  their  monopoly  from  the  government  for  legal 
slaughtering  of  imiumls  for  food  lo  be  used  by  all  the 
Jews  in  Jerusalem. 

The  Egyptian  Government,  with  its  rigour  and  rough- 
handed  justice,  afforded  much  reUef  to  all  oon-Moelem 
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inhabitants  of  Jerusaloin ;  anil  thtt  institution  of  consulate 
in  the  Holy  City  prov^tl  a  fiirtliL-r  blessing  to  non-Turkish 
subjects  of  all  religions,  but  espedally  to  the  poor  o|)- 
pressed  IsraeUtes. 

In  1839,  Lord  Palmerston's  direction  to  his  first  Con^ 
sul  ill  Jerusaleni  was  '  to  afford  protection  to  the  Jewi 
geni^nilly.'  Tho  words  were  simply  tliose,  broad  and 
libural  as  under  Ihc  circuinstaiicea  tliey  ought  to  be,  leav- 
ing afler  events  to  work  out  their  own  motlifiwilion: 
The  instruction,  howtn-er,  seemeil  to  bear  on  its  face 
recognition  that  the  Jews  are  a  nation  by  themselves,  an 
that  contingencies  might  possibly  arise  in  which  their 
relations  to  Mohammedans  should  become  difit?rent, 
tliough  it  was  im|)o»»ibti.:  to  fore.s);e  tlie  shape  that  future 
Lranaactlous  might  assume  ou  the  impending  cxpidsiou  of 
tlie  Egyptians  from  Syria. 

Then  came  the  atrocities  of  Passover,  1840,  in  Da- 
InaBCU!^  inflicted  uu  the  Jews  there  for  the  alleged  crime 
of  eating  or  drinking  the  blood  of  the  Capuchin  Friar, 
Thomas — cruelties  and  mui'ders  that  were  hounded  on 
by  the  French  Consul,  Eugene  IJor^ — and  this  was  during 
tlie  Egyptian  ri'-gime.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  the 
Jewish  deputation  from  Euroiw,  consisting  of  Montefiore, 
Crdinieus,  and  LiJwe,  arrival  in  Syria  for  investigation  of 
tliose  deplorable  occurrences.  A  few  months  Liter  came 
the  btjrabanlmenl  of  Acre  ojid  restitution  of  Syria  to  the 
Turks.  Then  our  Govcrumeut  at  once  brought  before  the 
consideration  of  the  Porte  the  condition  of  Jews  already 
settled,  or  wlio  might  aftcrwanls  settle  themselves  in 
Palestine. 

In  April  1841,  Lord  Palmerston  forwiurded  a  circ 
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to  liis  ngents  in  the  Tjcvaiit  and  Syria,  which  bepan  by 
stating  that,  us  tar  as  documents  could  a\ii\\,  tlic  law  uf 
Turkey  bad  by  that  timu  become  al!  that  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  for  toleratiou  of  the  Jews,  but  that  the 
difficulty  remained  as  to  enforcing  an  honest  adminwtra- 
tioii  of  lliat  law.  The  I*orte,  however,  liad  declaretl  its 
deleri  II Illation  flml  tlic  law  sliould  be  righteously 
administered,  and  liad  even  promised  Her  Majesty's 
Ambassador  that  '  It  will  attend  to  any  representation 
which  may  be  made  to  it  by  the  Embassy,  of  any  act  of 
opprcMon  praclised  against  the  Jews.* 

The  Consul  was,  therefore,  to  investigate  diligently 
all  cases  of  oppression  exercised  upon  Jews  that  might 
come  lo  his  knowledge,  and  report  to  the  Embassy,  and 
although  he  might  only  act  o£icially  in  behalf  of  [)ersou9 
actually  as  of  right  luider  British  protection  (by  this  time 
there  wjis  a  French  Consul  in  Jeniealem),  the  Consul  was 
on  every  suiUiblc  occasion  to  make  known,  to  the  local 
authorities,  that  tlie  British  Government  felt  an  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  Jews  in  general,  and  wud  anxious  that 
they  should  be  protected  from  oppression.  He  was  also  to 
make  known  the  offer  of  the  Porte  to  attend  to  cases  of 
persecution  that  might  be  reported  to  tJie  Embassy. 

Accordingly,  in  1842  a  biid  canewas  thus  represented 
lis  occurring  at  llebron,  on  the  part  of  Sliuikh  Badduand 
oUiers. 

In  1847  it  seemed  probable  tliat  the  Christian  pil- 
grims, instigated  by  the  Greek  ecclesiastics,  were  about 
to  reproduce  the  horrors  enacted  at  Rhodes  and  Damascus 
in  1840. 

A  Greek  pilgrim  boy,  in  a  retired  street,  had  tlirowa  a 
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Btone  at  a  poor  little  Jew  boy,  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
latter  had  the  courage  to  retaliate  by  throwing  one  in  re- 
turn, which  unfortunately  hit  ita  mark,  and  a  bleeding 
ankle  was  the  consequence.  It  being  the  season  of  the 
year  when  Jerusalem  is  always  thronged  with  pilgrims 
(March),  a  tumult  soon  arose,  and  the  direst  vengeance 
was  denounced  against  all  Jews  indiscriminately,  for 
having  stabbed  (as  they  said)  an  innocent  Christian  child, 
with  a  ymie,  in  order  to  get  his  blood,  for  mixing  in 
their  Passover  biscuits.  The  police  came  up  and  both 
parties  were  taken  down  to  the  Seraglio  for  judgment; 
there  the  case  was  at  once  discharged  as  too  trivial  for 
notice. 

The  Convent  Cleigy,  however,  three  days  afterwards, 
stirred  up  the  matter  afresh,  exaggerated  the  state  of  the 
wound  inflicted,  and  engaged  to  prove  to  the  Fashk  from 
their  ancient  books  that  Jews  are  addicted  to  the  above 
cannibal  practice,  either  for  purposes  of  necromancy,  or 
out  of  hatred  of  Christians,  on  which  His  Excellency 
unwisely  suffered  the  chaise  of  assault  tojie  diverted  into 
this  different  channel,  which  was  one  that  did  not  concern 
him  ;  and  he  commanded  the  Jews  to  answer  for  them- 
selves on  the  second  day  afterwards.  In  the  interval, 
both  Greeks  and  Armenians  went  about  the  streets  in- 
sulting and  menacing  the  Jews,  both  men  and  women, 
sometimes  drawing  their  hands  across  the  throat,  some- 
times showing  the  knives  which  they  generally  carry  about 
with  them,  and,  among  other  instances  brought  to  my 
notice,  was  that  of  a  party  of  six  catching  hold  of  the  son 
of  the  late  Chief  Rabbi  of  London  (Herschell)  and 
shaking  hiro,  elderly  man  as  he  was,  by  the  collar,  crying 
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out,  *  Ah !  Jew,  have  you  got  the  knives  ready  for  our 
blood  I  • 

On  the  (lay  of  the  Seraglio- hearing,  the  scene  in  tlie 
Mejlis  was  a  raosl  painfiil  one.  The  Greek  eocleaiastical 
party  came  down  in  great  force,  and  read  out  of  Chumli 
historians  and  controversial  writings  of  old  time  ilio 
direct  and  frequent  accusations  levelled  agiunst  the  Jews 
for  using  Christian  blood  in  Passover  coremoniee.  The 
Moslem  digoitarics,  being  appealed  to,  stated  tliat  in  tlteir 
sacred  books  sucli  charges  against  the  Jews  are  to  be 
found  indirectly  mentioned,  and  therefore  the  crime  may 
be  inferred  as  true:  it  was  poeablc  to  be  (rue.  The 
Rabbis  deputed  firom  the  Chief  Rabbi,  pale  and  trem- 
bling argued  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  all  ttieir  legal 
authorities,  the  utter  irairossibility  of  the  perpetraUon 
of  such  acts  by  their  people,  concluding  with  an  apjwal 
to  the  Sultan's  FirniAn  of  1841,  which  declares  that 
thorough  eearch  haring  been  made  iato  this  matter, 
botlj  as  to  Jewish  doctrine  and  practice,  the  ]K!ople  of 
larael  were  entirely  innocent  of  that  crime  advanced 
against  them. 

Ou  this  the  PashJl  required  them  to  produce  the 
Fimiflu  ou  the  second  day  afterwards,  the  intervening  day 
l)eing  Friday,  the  Moolem  Sabbath.  I  then  arranged  with 
the  Paahk  that  I  should  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and 
early  on  Saturday  went  down  to  llie  Seraglio ;  but  earlier 
still  His  Excellency  was  haj>i>y  (he  said)  to  acquaint  ine 
that  the  FirmSn  had  l>cen  produced,  and  on  his  asking 
the  accusers  and  the  Eflimdis  in  council  if  they  could 
venture  to  fly  in  the  face  of  that  document,  they  had, 
with  all  loyal^,  pronoimced  it  impoaslble ;  he  therefore 
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had  disposed  of  the  case  by  awarding  a  trifling  fine  for 
.medical  treatment  of  the  wounded  ankle. 

No  other  ConsiJ  took  part,  in  the  biiHiness,  except  that 
the  Sardinian  usHured  me  in  private  coitvcrsatiou  tliat 
tliero  oould  be  no  doubt  of  Jewa  usdug  Christian  blood  In 
tlie  Passover  rites  whenever  they  cotild  get  it ;  or  at  any 
rate  that  they  did  so  in  tlie  Middle  Ages. 

On  the  otlicr  liaiul,  the  Protestant  jiiisaionarics  to  the 
Jews,  during  the  time  of  the  dispute,  offered  to  the  Chief 
Eabbi  their  aid  by  testifying  that,  ^vhereas  they  were  all 
learned  in  JcwiKh  matters,  uiid  some  of  tlioiii  Jews  by 
birth  and  education,  the  charges  resiKtrting  the  ust?  of 
blood  were  entirely  false.  It  did  not^  liowever,  seem 
necessary  to  accept  their  friendly  ofler.  The  i^ishi 
doubtless  by  this  lime  perceived  that  the  case  was  hkcly 
to  prove  more  troublesome  than  was  expected.* 

In  the  same  year  I  was  again  obliged  to  interfere  on  be- 
half of  the  Jews.  Solomon  Aghti,  a  .few,  wjim  on  hw  way  to 
J:ilVa  by  night.,  accompanied  by  a  Moslem  midetecr,  and 
both  wei-e  robbed  and  murdered  on  the  highway  ;  both 
were  TiirkiiUi  »td)ject8.  and  a  considerable  stir  was  made  in 
the  matter.  A  report  from  some  malicious  quarter  reachel 
the  Pashii  that  the  Cliief  Habbi  had  instigjited  the  crime 
for  reasons  of  his  own  ;  in  consequence  the  Jewish  official 
dragoman  was  seized  and  imprisoned  for  aome  hours  till 
further  pai-tieulars  should  come  to  hght.  This  caused  a 
great  panic  among  the  Jews,  who  implored  ray  help,  and 
ct>rufiderab!e  excitement  among  the  Moslems.  IIa\ing 
satisfied  myself  that  it  must  be  a  false  accusation,  and 

■  Tlu  Paalii  pcrcoivfd  ihat  llie  caw  mt  brin^  mrvfull^  watcbed  ti)*  thci 
Boluk  Osotul,  wlio  Tould  report  any  tiijuHticti  dow  to  tliu  Jcwr. — Ku. 
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aware  that  it  wa^  dangerous  to  let  the  idea  gain  ground 
that  llie  Jcwa  had  had  a  MosltJtn  iminlered,  I  applied 
to  His  Excellency,  rejiresc-nting  my  instructions  from 
home.  The  charge  against  the  Chief  Kjibbi  was  then 
dropped,  and  no  irioro  was  heard  of  it.  The  excitement 
subsided  as  quickly  as  it  had  arisen. 

About  this  time  a  Jew  vt&a  set  upon  by  the  crowd  of 
fatmtic  Christian  iiilgrims,  and  nearly  killed,  for  having 
crossed  the  farthest  side  of  the  open  square  whiiJi  iit  iu 
front  ofthc  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulclire;  be,  being  newly 
arrived  from  Europe,  was  uniiwiire  of  the  city  custom 
whicfi  restricts  that  passage  to  Christians,  who,  however, 
admit  the  Moslems  because  they  dare  not  shut  them  out. 
Bedrcss  was  sought  through  the  English  Consulate, 
altliough  the  man  wan  ii  Buaaian  or  an  Austrian  subject, 
because  he  had  no  Consul  of  his  own.  I  appealed  to  the 
PashJi.  The  Greek  ecclesiastics  pleaded  before  liira  that 
the  passage  was  not  a  public  thoroughfare,  but  i)art  of  the 
Sanctuary  of  Cliristianily,  ami  ouly  uswl  for  tnuisit  upon 
sufiei-ance.  They  even  dared  to  send  me  word  that  they 
were  in  possession  of  an  ancient  FirmSn  which  fixed  the 
'  .Deeyeh,'  or  blood-fine,  to  be  paid  by  them  if  in  bleating 
a  Ji;w  in  lliat  vicinity  for  trespass  they  happened  to 
kill  him,  at  the  sum  of  ten  jxiriis,  about  one  half-j)emiy 
English.  However  ridiculous  or  wickctl  such  a 
message  might  be,  it  was  nevcrllielesa  a  duty  to  report  it 
at  Constiintinople,  with  a  view  to  an  authoritative  con- 
tradictiou  of  tJie  statement.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  official  reply  i.vas  timt  no  such  document  ever 
cxiated.  Thus  that  miacrhicvous  untruth  was  ailcnecd,  Ijut 
the  mcidcnt  shows  the  dispo»tioD  of  the  high  convcut 
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authorities  towanls  the  Jews.  It  may  be  that  tJiey  them- 
eelves  believed  tliere  was  such  a  Finnftn:  if  ao,  what 
degree  of  pity  or  liberaUty  could  one  expect  from  tho 
midtitude  of  brutal  pilgrims  ?  The  Pashi  said  that  he 
knew  of  no  such  Firnuln  as  that  nifcrred  to,  but  that 
Greeks,  liUtins,  and  Ariut'iiiaiis,  all  believed  a  Jew  might 
be  killed  witli  iminuiity  uuder  such  circumstauces. 

In  consequeuce  of  this  and  some  other  circurastanceB 
taking  place  in  Jeruaaleni,  anotlier  instruction  wjis  issued 
by  the  Foreign  Office,  to  the  effect  lliat  whenever  any 
Austrian,  French,  or  other  European  Jew  should  be 
suffering  under  persecution  or  injustice,  and  should  be 
repudiated  by  his  own  Consul,  the  English  Consul  might 
take  up  his  case,  unless  the  repudiating  Consul,  when 
applied  to,  shoidd  assign  some  strong  and  mtfficient  reason 
for  objecting  to  that  action.  The  spirit  herein  contained, 
notwithstaniiing  the  establishment  since  of  other  Consu- 
lates, was  in  conformity  with  the  rule  in  1 8.59  '  to  afford 
prot(;ctiou  to  Jews  generally.'  The  Uu&tian  Jews  had  of 
late  increased  considerably  in  number  among  us — not- 
withstiuiding  the  stringent  laws  of  that  empire  for  keep- 
ing its  population  at  home.  Even  for  leaving  the 
country  for  brief  periods,  vexatious  fonnaUtics  and  fees 
had  to  be  submitted  to  by  all  classes  of  Kussian  aubjwts, 
and  sureties  were  required  to  answer  for  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  travellers  in  order  to  satisfy  tlie  requisitions 
of  taxes  and  miUtary  conacription,  at  the  date  written  on 
the  passport;  and  besides  all  these  conditions  when 
fulfilled,  the  license  to  travel  abroad  was  discoimtenanccd 
rather  than  encouraged. 

All  this  was  felt  more  keenly  by  Jews  than  by  other 
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classes  of  tlie  Eussian  population,  for  they  entertained  a 
]«eciiliar  horror  of  thu  Hussian  conscription,  which 
entaileJ  violaUons  of  their  laws  for  Sabbath  ami  diet, 
with  compulsory  attendance  at  church  iniage-worsliip. 
Still,  when  the  wit  and  (ietermination  of  a  Jew  liave 
only  to  grapple  with  the  venality  or  obluscness  of  Rus- 
sian officials,  obstacles  often  displace  themselves.  Jews 
were  smuggled  over  the  frontier,  and '  the  numbers 
repairing  to  Jerusalem  for  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
being  buried  there  became  ftlarmiog.  At  length  the 
Imperial  Government  resolved  U[K)n  assuming  Iresh 
vigour  of  action  within  its  dominions,  and  to  get  rid  of 
the  troublesome  responsibility  involved  in  looking  after 
people  who  never  meant  to  return,  antl  whose  sureties 
liad  no  Huinciunt  menus  for  paying  up  the  arrears  of  the 
lu)nie-taxe.< ;  this  trouble  was  all  the  greater  since  there 
was  no  Kussian  Consul  at  Jerusalem. 

It  was,  therefore,  detennined  to  set  adrift  all  the 
Hussian  Jews  then  fuuud  in  Palestine,  furnishing  them 
witli  papenii  of  dismissal,  which  also  allowed  them  to 
'ireaort  for  protection  to  any  European  representatives 
they  might  think  proper  to  select,  but  recommending  the 
English  Consulate.  These  papers  were  written  in  French 
and  Arabic,  and  delivered  by  the  liussiau  Vice-Consul  in 
Juifa.  This  was  ui  1848,  at  a  period  of '  entente  eordiaW 
between  England  and  Biissia,  and  when  no  cloud  had 
appeared  in  the  sky  intimating  jxjril  to  Turkey. 

Only  those  who  have  ever  known  the  scntimenla  of 

Jews  within    the   lius*iian    dominions    can    adequfttely 

imagine  the  joy  of  these  emanci[)aled  iieoplt. — lliey  were 

'  As  thoso  that  dream,"  and  Ilioy  Hocked  in  large  numbew 
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to  the  English  Coiisukte  for  proUwtion,  though  some,  or 
account  of  family  conncctJous  or  traiisaclions  of  businoaa 
took  Austrian  or  other  protertion.  A  roister  of  name 
Aatvs,  etc.,  of  these  prof^;/^s  was  duly  kept  in  the  cor 
Bulate,  the  business  of  which  was  consequently  muc 
augmented. 

As  one  of  tlie  many  tokens  of  graljtiide,  from  thi 
people  so  benefitetl,  will  be  found  in  Uie  Appendix'  the 
tran^IiitJon  of  an  acldresa  in  Hebrew  to  Her  Majesty  tli< 
Queen,  received  in  Jerusalem  in  July,  1849.     Il  was 
beautiful  specimen  of  penmanship  on  parclmieut.    Thai 
translation,  although  exact,  affonls  but  a  feeble  idea  of 
the  gracefulness  of  the  composition  with  ita  Orient 
pcculiiuities. 

Early  in  February,  1853,  both  the  Sephardi  and  the,} 
Ashkenaz  Jews  observed  a  special  fast,  though  for' 
different  reasons.  The  Sephanhm  had  received  a  letter 
from  Sftlonica  stating  that  a  Jew  had  been  mui'dercd  by 
some  Chrifitiiins  th(;re,  that  the  Jews  had  killed  those 
Christians,  and  that  this  had  been  the  signal  for  a  general 
attack  upon  the  Jew;?.  This  was  the  story,  and  the 
Chief  Rabbi  regarded  it  as  sufficient  cause  for  pi-oclama- 
tion  of  a  public  general  fast. 

The  Aslikonazira  had  been  alarmed  by  news  of  a 
decree  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  (Nicholas),  forbidding 
the  Jews  in  his  dominions  to  observe  their  Sabbatli  or  to 
practise  the  rite  of  Circumcision ;  also,  prohibiting  the  ■ 
Jewish  slaughter  of  animals  for  food,  excepting  unilerj 
payment  of  a  very  heavy  tax.    This  was  the  report  from 
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Russia.  We  had  no  means  of  te«t!Dg  its  accurncy,  but 
llie  proi'liiiHiiUon  of  Uic  fast  allowed  wluit  the  Jews 
thoiigljL 

A  very  imixirUint  event  had  oociured  some  time  before 
in  tbe  visit  of  Sir  Mosc»  Montefiore  to  Jerusalem.  He 
arrived  in  the  heat  of  the  summer.  Tlie  Hebrew  popula- 
tion was  stirred  to  its  utmost  depth  by  the  tidings  of  his 
opproadi — approacli  involving  the  certiiinty  of  a  liberal 
alms^ving,  is  well  aa  indirectly  more  permanent  berieiits. 
A  tJeputation  of  Rabbis,  in  holiday  apparel,  with  the 
Chief  Itabbi,  rode  out  to  receive  their  illustrious  country- 
man at  some  distance  the  day  before  bis  entrance  into  the 
Holy  City. 

At  an  early  hour  ou  that  day  the  roads  and  fields 
were  thronged  with  an  unwonted  Jewish  population,  for 
these  were  seldom  to  be  met  outside  the  city  avails,  except 
in  small  companies,  and  that  but  occasionally,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  going  to  ItachelV  Se[)ulclire  or  to 
Hubrnn.  It  was  a  wonderful  spectacle,  never  before  wit- 
nessed. Sir  Moses  and  his  lady  were  attended  by  the  late 
Colonel  Giiwler,  riding  in  brilliant  scarlet  uniform,  white 
plumes,  his  Waterloo  and  several  t)tlier  medals,  eU\  Near 
the  city  gate  the  multitude,  of  all  denominations  of  people, 
was  immense,  and  the  prindpsd  personages  of  the  pnxk'j*- 
sion  went  al  once  to  the  Synajjogue,  while  the  tents  were 
pitched  on  tlie  Meidfin  outside  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  wflU. 

I^ever  before  in  modem  times  had  there  been  a 
Jewish  demonstration  publicly  made,  for  lo  former  days  of 
oppression  and  sorrow  it  would  have  been  an  im[>olilic  as 
impossible. 

12 
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Sir  Mosty  vieiled  the  Pjwhii,  introduced  by  me  as  his 
Consul,  and  then  went  to  the  roof  of  tlic  bfirracks  to 
overlook  the  enclosed  site  of  the  ancient  Temple — *  the 
courts  of  the  Lord's  house.' 

'lliree  dajis  later  occurred  the  great  Jewish  fast  of 
*  the  ninth  of  Ab,'  when  all  stay  at  home,  seated  ou  the 
ground,  with  feet  bare,  fasting  rigidly,  in  commemoration 
of  the  two  destructions  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple, 
first  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  imd  next  by  Titus. 

After  a  visit  to  Hebron,  Sir  Moses  and  his  party  left 
us  by  way  of  Jafla.  This  was  his  secon<l  visit  to  the 
lloly  land,  and  he  left  behind  some  very  substantiij 
remembrances  in  the  form  of  money  distribution,  both  ou 
his  own  part  and  from  the  European  collections.  It  was 
commonly  reiKjrted  that  every  Jewish  man,  woman,  and 
child,  indiscriminately,  received  &  silver  doIUr ;  and 
there  was  an  imagination  abroad  that  this  unusual  mode 
of  almsgiving  was  adopted  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct 
census  of  the  Jewish  population,  without  flying  in  the 
fece  of  Rabbinical  prejudice,  which  forbids  the  nuniliering 
of  tlie  [»eople,  in  dread  of  incurring  the  calamities  which 
were  caused  by  King  David  having  done  it. 

Of  more  enduring  value  than  the  money  distribution 
was  the  impression  left  upon  the  public  mind  that  the 
Jews,  hitherto  so  despised,  had,  in  England  at  least,  one 
weaitliy  and  honoured  representative,  through  whom  tJie 
griefe  of  his  brethren  in  Palestine  might  make  tlicmselves 
heard  in  Eurojie. 

Before  concluding  this  sketch  of  Je^vish  affairs,  wo 
may  take  notice  of  two  curious  peculiarities  of  Jerusalem 
— both  foundc<l  on  the  idea  of  the  place  being  still  their 
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own — an  idea  which,  although  but  a  shadow  at  present 
in  relation  to  otliur  people,  Is  not  williout  weight  among 
themselves.'  The  cnstoms  are,  of  course,  Uraited  to  the 
'Sephardim,'  or  lei-aelites  of  the  country. 

One  18  the  coining  of  money,  or  rallicr  of  an  cquiva< 
lent  to  that  si)ccial  iircrogativc  of  royalty  (Matth.  sxiL 
19).  The  articles  are  Mniflll  squares  of  brass-foil,  stamped 
with  the  Hebrew  words  c-Sin  -iipa.  »tf. '  Visiting  the  Sick.' 
The  practice  seems  to  have  originated  in  adopting  a 
fictitious  currency,  ou  lemiwrary  occasions,  as  a  means 
of  almiigiving,  iu  autidpatiou  of  real  money  coming  to 
hand.  In  the  Jewish  bazaar  these  pi<H;es  are  current  for 
all  jnirposes  of  tniile,  :uid  are  fioinelimcs  accei>led  and 
jiassed  among  other  inliabitauts  of  the  city  a;*  pai-fest 
though  inferior  in  value  to  even  that  small  coin.  The 
Turks  disapprove  of  the  practice,  and  now  and  tlien 
taltc  the  trouble  to  prohibit  it.  The  Jews,  however,  are 
proud  of  tlieir  show  of  independent  royalty,  and  even  if 
wilhug  to  diacoutiime  it,  would  find  it  difBcuIt  to  call  in 
these  tokens,  so  long  as  their  heavy  debt  remains,  for 
they  do  actually  represent  a  certain  amount  of  meUillic 
value. 

The  other  custom  is  tliat  of  getting  possession  of  the 

at  keys  of  the  city  gates  on  the  decease  of  each  Sultan 

'^Constantinople,  and  after  a  religious  service  of  prayer, 

and  anointing  them  witli  a  mysterious  preparslion  of  oil 

imd  spice*,  allowing  them  to  be  returned  to  the  civic 

'  Kdcc  mj'  iMTJng  t]i0  country,  tho  Jow»  mminnnc«d  the  putiUcstion  of 
B  Joruwlein  newspaper  b  Ilt-brcw  (i>f  which,  by  llio  vaj,  lUerv  u«  wvetvl 
hi  otW  critintrios)  cnllnd,  1  bcIiiMV,  n'JDil  *  Uio  Ciuidn,*  but  wluch  wim 
Man  RuppreHBud  by  tbu  Tiirkisb  ni]0»,i>u  Uudr.btttig  told  tlint  tite  Juwa 
•puk  or  tliiLt  city  Slid  lund  iw  thuir  gnn. 
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authorities  on  Ixihalf  of  the  new  monarch.  For  the 
exercise  of  this  traditioual  custom  they  iniike  he4tvy 
presents  to  the  local  governors,  who  allow  of  a  hannless 
practice  that  liiis  prescription  to  show  on  its  bthalf.  It  is 
a  iimtlcr  of  '^bakhskeesh '  to  theni,  and  there  is  always  a 
class  of  superstitious  people  to  be  found  in  Palestine  who 
think  that  the  benediction  of  the  ancient  'cliildren  of 
Israel'  is  worth  having;  the  Jewish  feelings  are  gratified, 
for  their  expectation  of  the  future  is  refreshed,  and  the 
Jerusflleni  Kabbb  are  enabled  to  boast  all  the  world  over 
among  their  people  that  they  suffer  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
to  keep  possession  of  the  Holy  City. 

Tlie  Moslems  irnagiuc  tht-  eercmouial  to  be  the  bene- 
diction of  the  incoming  reign,  but  for  my  part  I  should 
like  to  know  what  words  are  uscid  in  this  couijecratiou  of 
the  keys  with  tlie  'anointing  oil,'  and  how  many  of  these 
words  have  cabalistic  or  '  RasM  Tevoth '  intcri»retatiou8 
and  double  meanings,  for  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  to 
find  the  formida  in  any  printed  books.  I  am  \joW.  that  in 
the  Sephardi  Synagogue  are  preserved  small  phials  of  the 
'  anointing  oil,'  remaining  fi-om  over  these  ceremonials  of 
many  past  Sidtans ;  but  at  the  time  we  are  now  consider- 
ing (1853J,  the  Jews  had  not  for  some  years  perforraetl 
the  ceremony,  having  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  so.' 

Notwithstanding  those  gliraiwos  of  honorary  distinction 
the  Jews  are  humiliated  by  the  payment,  through  the 
Chief  liiibbi,  of  pensions  to  Moslem  local  exactors,  for 
instance  the  sum  of  300/.  a  year  to  the  Efl'eudi  whose 
house  adjoiua  tlie  '  wailing  phtcc,'  or  fragment  of  the 

'  Tliu  o«n<mcHi]r  wn*  diil;  olNurvod  in  1^1,  an  tlie  aaatenon  ot  'Alfdu'I 
'Axil  to  tbu  tlirane. 
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western  wall  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  for  permission  to 
pray  llicry;  100/.  a  year  to  tlic  villagers  of  Siioam  for 
not  distui'biiig  the  graves  on  the  slope  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives ;  50/.  a  year  to  the  Ta'amra  Arabe  for  not  injuring 
the  Se]mlt']ire  of  Ikchel  near  Bethlehem,  and  about  lOL 
a  year  to  Shaikh  Abu  Goeh  for  not  molesting  their  people 
on  the  high  road  to  Jafla.  altliough  he  was  highly  paid  by 
the  Turkish  Goverumciit  as  Warden  of  that  road.     All 
these    arc  mere  exactions  made  uiwn   their  excenw™ 
timidity,  which  it  is  disgraceful  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment to  allow  to  be  practised.    The  figures  are  copied 
from    their  humble  appeals  occasionally  made  lo   the 
flmagogues  in   Europe.    Other  minor  impowlions  were 
id  upon  them  whicli  they  were  afraid  to  discontinue  (o 
pay,  such  as,  to  cue  man  (Moslem)  for  superintending 
the  slaughtering  of  cattle  by  themselves  for  food,  to  see 
that  it  is  performed  by  the  Sephflrdi  Itabbi  who  lias  pur- 
chased his  licence  to  do  it.    Periodical  presents  likewise 
of  sugar,  etc.,  to  the  principal  Moslems  nt  their  festivals. 

One  more  observation  upon  tlie  cxindition  of  the 
Jews  iu  Jerusalem.  At  that  time,  and  for  many  cen- 
turies previous,  the  common  shambles  of  the  dty  {called 
the  Mcslakh)  was  kept  iu  the  midst  of  their  qmu-ter.  The 
offal  accxunulafed  in  a  deep  and  wide  pit,  was  never 
cleared  out,  and  of  course  at  all  seasons,  particularly  in 
auiiimer  heat,  was  most  prejudicial  to  health,  and  so  it 
remained  for  a  few  yeara  after  the  Russian  war  was  over. 
It  was  there  before  the  conquest  by  the  Arabs,  for,  ac- 
cording to  tradition  of  all  classes  of  people,  it  was  piu-- 
posely  left  there  after  its  existence  being  reported  lo  Cahph 
Omar;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  being  (here  later  by  a 
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Noniiim  writer  in  the  time  of  the  Cniaadee  (see  Williams* 
'  Holy  CSty '). 

T^t  me  record  an  effort  made  for  relief  of  Jewish 
extreme  [wverty  by  means  of  agricultural  emijloyment. 
At  all  times  distress  and  suffering  are  greatly  felt  within 
the  Jewish  quarter  ;  it  was  particularly  the  case  in  1852. 
Under  such  circiimstancea    the   tx)mmonest    impulse   of 
humanity  wouhl  have  led  us  to  try  some  means  for  suc- 
couring a  poopleso  lamentably  devoid  of  reaourocs  among 
themselves ;  and  as  it  seemed  advisable  to  do  more  than 
supply  daily  bread  to  mendicants,  even  if  that  were  pos- 
sible, the  beat  idea  tliat  suggoaled  itself  waa  that  of  pro- 
\'iding  employment,  however  light,  in  field  ^vork,  both  as 
a  means  of  earning  daily  food  for  the  family,  and  also  for 
the  advantage  of  health,  in  preparation  for  future  useful- 
ness; above  all  for   promoting  a  cliaractcr  of  indepen- 
dence among  the  sufferers.    At  first  the  experiment  waa 
tried  of  cniijloyiug  some  fifty  men  in  very  simple  work 
on  my  own  ground,  called  the  Talibtyeli,  one  mile  distant 
from  the  city  gate.    Others  were  also  sent  to  work  in  the 
valley  of  TJrtits,  beyond  Bethlehem,'  to  Mr.  Meshullam, 
who  engaged  four.    The  numbers  who  came  to  us  for  | 
work  increased,  and  at  length,  as  will  be  shown  after- 
wards, a  plot  of  ground  was  bought  by  us  for  the  piu^ose 
of  audi  employment,  and  called    'the  Industrial  Planta- 
tion ;  ■  but  the  Rabbis  discoimtenanced  the  work,  as  they 
did  later  the  industrial  and  educational  schemes  of  Mon-j 
tefiore,  Kothschild,  or  the  '  Hebrew  Alliancx'.'    However,  | 
from  that    time  forward  the  idea  slowly  gained  ground ' 

'  CoDnd«»iUo  Diuulwra  of  JewB  were  afterwank  omptoT«d  by  ii»  uT] 
Unit. 
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both  amoug  Chrislmns  and  Jew^  tliat  the  coiidition  of 
the  Israelites  in  Jerusalem  could  be  most  eflectually  im- 
proved by  means  of  Industrial  Institutions. 

Deslded  the  regular  advantages  (which  were  enjoyed 

by  British  subjects  and  pratef/cn),  the  Jewa  generally  were 

.  glad  to  have  a  Cousulato  to  which  they  could  apply  for 

formal  altcstntions  and  seals  of  documents,  and  of  peti- 

tioua  which  they  despatched  over  the  world. 

Any  othei-  Consuls,  if  applied  to,  would  also  make 
these  attestations,  etc.,  for  them ;  but  in  matters  concern- 
ing charity  they  were  obtained  fi-om  ns  gratis. 

Not  that  I  approved  of  the  system  called  '  ShilieMth^' 
but  that  notwithstanding  all  its  abuses,  there  seemed  to  be 
at  that  time  no  other  means  for  alleviating  the  abouud- 
iiig  misery  among  the  Je%vs. 

This  system  of '  Schilii-h&tk '  deserves  to  be  explained. 
A  '  Sfiiliacfi '  is  a  messenger,  'fhe  committee  in  Jeni- 
salem  for  collection  of  charity,  uamely,  tlie  Chief  Rabbi 
('  First  in  Zion '),  and  his  Council,  i)artilion  the  world 
into  districts  over  which  they  send  '  Shilichim '  to  collect 
fimds  oa  their  behalf  by  violation,  by  Synagogue  preach- 
ing, by  sale  of  objects  having  reh^ous  value,  or  by 
oUier  means  that  may  suggest  themselves  lo  the  i 
ligeuce  of  tljese  messengers.  They  are  fm-nished 
magnificent  documenia  in  beautiful  handwriting  in 
Holy  Language,  and  of  6ne  orientiU  corapoMlion,  to  whi 
arc  appended  numerous  large  seals  giving  to  such  docu- 
ments due  authority. 

A  Deed  of  Agreement  is  likewise  drawn  up  between 
thebearer(ihe -SAtKuM),  imd  the  committee  of  congre- 
gational olhccrs  by  whom  he  is  sent,  allowing  hiui,  besides 
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travelling  expensi'ji,  a  liirge  percentsigc  upon  all  that  he 
can  collect.  That  pcrcent^c  varies  according  to  the 
countries  to  which  he  is  commissioned,  generally  iii  pro- 
portion to  the  expected  difficulties  or  dangers  that  he  may 
have  to  encounter,  or  the  distance  to  be  traversed.  Thus 
the  JiUowaiice  for  a  journey  to  India  or  Iku-bary  would 
mount  higher  than  that  for  repairing  to  l-'ranc-e  or 
Gemifltiy,  and  if  the  business  be  methodii'jiny  managed, 
the  bearer  has  to  bring  Iwick  with  him  a  book  in  which 
each  Synagogue  tliat  contributes  has  specified  its  owu 
amount  of  oontribution  iu  detail,  and  has  attesttxl  that 
statement  by  its  own  official  seal.  In  8(ime  instances  the 
Shiliaeli  will  be  absent  for  two  or  three  years,  and  some- 
times, fresh  fields  are  visited,  as,  for  instance,  California, 
or  Australia,  with  New  Zealand. 

The  deputed  messenger  is  usually,  or  was  formerly, 
enlertiiincd  wherever  he  goes,  with  honours  considered 
only  due  to  one  who  has  bi-cathed  the  air  of  tlie  Holy 
Land,  who  lias  prayed  at  the  remuaut  of  the  Western 
wall  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  or  has  been  in  Uebron, 
in  the  same  city  with  the  Sepulchres  of  Abraliam,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Sarah,  Lcfth,  and  Rebekah.  His  benediction  ia 
eagerly  sought  for  and  ia  repaid  by  hospitality  and  high 
place  in  the  Synagogtie.  These  honours  have,  however, 
been  much  diininislu^l  since  the  facilities  for  travelling, 
afforded  by  steamboats  and  railwaya,  liave  altered  the 
condition  of  things,  and  have  douo  away  with  not  only 
the  actual  hardships  to  be  endured  by  the  way,  but  also 
have  tended  to  diminish  the  marvela  and  the  wonders 
wluch  in  former  days  gathered  round  the  fiicla  which  the 
Shilichint  had  to  report. 
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Tile  intense  attsichmont  (if  a  belicvin<r  Israclilc  to 
the  Holy  Land  can  bi:  but  faintly  itpprctdatetl  by  others. 
In  proportion  to  the  bitlemess  of  soul  and  to  the  suffer- 
ings attendant  on  the  exile,  9o  is  the  afTeclion,  (he yearning 
of  lieiirt  towards  tlie  beautiful  Land  of  Promlae  where 
slccj)  tlic  fatliei-M  of  the  pcojilc.  '  I  long  to  retuni  there 
us  a  child  to  its  mother,'  are  literally  the  words  used  by 
a  Jew  who  had  visited  Jurusalem.  The  niiracUffl  wliieli 
altcudod  the  delivuraiioc  from  E^pt,  the  giving  of  the 
law,  tiie  forty  years  iu  the  desert,  the  entrance  into  and 
poasesHJon  of  the  Land ;  the  siilcndour  of  David's  king- 
dom, and  the  culminating  glory  of  the  Divine  Presence  in 
tlie  Holy  House :  all  these  are  for  ever  present  to  the 
mind  of  a  pious  Israelite,  kept  fresli  and  vivid  by  the  con- 
stant recital  of  their  Litui^ies,  by  the  never-ceasing  study 
of  the  sacred  writings,  the  law,  tlie  proi)hets,  the  psalms. 
Wliat  wonder  that  in  far  ilistant  lands  the  living  messen- 
gers from  the  ruina  of  the  Holy  City  and  Temple  should 
be  looked  u^mu  with  veneration,  that  willing  hearts  are 
moved  to  give  liberally  for  the  support  of  brethren  who, 
for  love  of  God  and  tlicir  nation,  have  been  ready  to  go 
and  suffer  among  *  Uie  heathen,'  in  order  that  lliey  may 
offer  supplications  where  aloue  they  believe  they  can  be 
completely  effectual — at  the  Sanctuary  itself — for  (he 
t<Tmination  of  the  long  tribulation,  for  the  fulfilment  of 
all  the  gloi-ious  promises  of  restoration  that  have  during 
centuries  past  nen-ed  the  jieople  of  Israel  to  endure,  and 
lo  look  foi-tt'ard  tlu'ough  present  agonies — undeapaaring» 
uua-ushcd — to  llic  couiiiig  gtor^-,  tlic  final  bliss  that  are  to 
outtJiiae  all  the  past  by  a  splendour  scan^ely  tu  be  con- 
ceived! 
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Who  are  the  persons  benefited  by  Ihe  funds 
da   thus  dt-scribal,  and   brought  to  Jerusalem  by  the 
SfiUichiin  ?    The  money  ia  contributed  chiefly  with  the 
idea  of  supporting  perpetually  a  pious  and  learned  jiopu- 
latioii  in  the  Holy  cities,  and  the  donors  believe  that,  inn 
much  as  all  these  are  poor,  the  proectKls  arc  dividec 
impartially  anionj^  all ;  that  tlie  numbers  being  counted^ 
the  distribution  is  made  accordingly  to  every  head  of  i 
family.     Hut  as  has  been  shown  above,  interest  on  loans 
has  first  to  be  paid  to  the  public  creditors  (not  .Tews)^ 
Then  corac  next  the  official  adminislrators  for  the  large' 
Bhare  allotted  to  them.    Tlicsc  dues  are  known  by  tlie 
name  of  Kadeemah.    Next  come  those  persons  wlio,  foi 
some  reason  or  oUier  |>reviously  existing,  have  a  right 
priority  as  to  a  settled  pension  or  anniuty  (these  la.tt  hav( 
mostly  de[)OHil:ed  monies    in  the  fund  and   draw  th< 
interest).     After  all  these  deductions  the  residue  for 
the  fund  for  division,  which  ia  then  under  its  Hebreii 
name  of  Chal&ka  (apportioning)  distributed  among  lieadi 
of  houses,  including  those  who  have  already  received 
share  imder  the  preceding  classes. 

And  80  it  coraes  to  pajis  that  there  are  some  ric 
men  who  receive  their  ChalAka,  unsliamed  by  others  anc 
unblushing  for  themseives.     At  the  period  to  which  thfl 
history  refers  there  were  but  very  few  rich  raen-  amot 
the  thousands  of  Jerusalem  Jews:  but  it  was  felt  by  er 
lightened  Jews  from  Europe  to  be  a  scandal  that  men 
comi)arative  wealth,  and  even  one  or  two  successful  trader 
should  be  receiving  any  share  of  the  alms  needed  for  th< 
relief  of  the  poor,  at  a  time  when  there  was  so  great 
amount  of  distress  tliat  both  Jews  and  ChrisLiaus  wei't 
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seeking  aid  from  Europe  for  the  succour  of  the  Btarviiig 
multitude. 

Ttiis  method  of  procuring  alms  for  the  support  of  the 
Jews  ia  Jerusalem  is  liable  to  abuser,  and  some  of  these 
have  been  partly  exposed  in  such  books  as  Dr.  Fraukel's 
'  Nach  Jenisalem,'  and  the  Ijoudon  '  Jewish  Chronicle ; ' 
but  not  to  the  extent  of  dealing  with  all  the  evils  that 
have  come  under  my  obacrvalion.  Somerimc*  the  Shi- 
liach  Licence  was  sold  by  the  bearer  lo  another  man  for 
profit,  without  the  former  having  left  Jerusalem  at  all 
Sometimes  the  Colul  (i.e.  the  Cor|Kiration  for  management 
of  the  common  fund)  granted  licences,  with  attestatioos 
that  the  bearer  was  well  known  for  ieaniing  and  sanctity 
of  life,  to  persons  of  immonU  character.  Occasionally, 
members  of  the  Colel  (which  is  always  a  close  corpora- 
lion  of  a  few  Eabbis,  sometimes  related  by  raarriage) 
themselves  become  Shilichim,  bearing  atte5t;itions  of  piety, 
etc.,  etc.  Sometimes  llie  messengers,  on  their  return  from 
abroad,  rendered  but  small  proceeds  of  money,  refusing 
to  give  any  account  to  the  congregation,  on  the  ground 
tlutt  their  sacred  oHicc  of  Itabbi  placed  them  above  sus- 
picion.' 

It  is  grievous  to  go  back  in  memory,  and  to  review 
transmctionH  sui'h  us  these ;  but  the  verj'  foundation  on 
which  tlie  system  rests  is  pernicious,  and  other  and  better 
measures  for  obtaining  revenue  should  be  substituted. 

The  system  of  collecting  alms  for  the  Holy  Land  ia  very 
ancient — we  read  of  it  in  Roman  history,  and  I  am  told 
it  is  referred  to  in  the  Talmud.    Nay,  even  the  primitive 

'  An  iruUina.'  nf  tlii*  nntura  i-oiHwriims  Hetinui  connccUiJ  vitb  frauds 
eruel  and  exWnMVe,  ouno  befovv  tho  ConsolaU  in  IHOS. 
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Chiistians,  in  times  of  temporary  pressure,  sent  contrv 
bulions  to  ihc  pour  siiintn  whirii  were  in  Jcnisalco],  aud 
St.  Paul  hiraseif  was  oucc  a  bearer  of  mich  benevolence. 
The  cuetom  is  derived  from  good  instincta  of  religioug 
conscience;  but  the  practical  benefitof  it,  even  where  pro-' 
perly  applied,  must  de[)end  u\K>a  righteous  ndmiaistratioi 
to  those  in  need. 

The  present  g-stem  involves,  as  has  been  explains 
the  doubtful  advantage  of  the  employment  of  the 
liehim '  (messengers).     Of  late  tliis  agency  is  prohibited] 
in  Russia,  and  a  S/iiliac/i  practising  there  becomes  amen-] 
able  by  law  to  imprisonment  or  other  penalties — the 
object  of  the  law  being  to  retain  the  property  of  the 
Empire  wiiliin  ita  own  bounda — and  other  nations  havo 
fonnerly  objected  to  wealth  bdng  drained  away  fromJ 
themselves  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners,  who  produce^ 
nothing  in  return,  not  even  in  the  way  of  trade. 

For  my  own  part,  without  attempting  to  check  the  ■ 
Btreain  of  charity,  I  took  every  opportimity  that  was 
convenient  of  recommending  that  coutributiona  for  the 
Holy  Land  should  be  transmitted  by  means  of  the  usual 
professional  Imnkcrs.  This,  if  generally  done,  would 
obnate  any  waste  of  the  funds  between  giver  and  re- 
ceiver, as  well  as  dishonesty. 

Of  late  yeart  the  Anstrian  synagogues  send  their 
remittances,  togctht;r  with  a  public  notification  of  the 
amount,  to  their  Consulate  in  Jerusalem.  The  Consul 
receives  a  commission  on  the  same  for  liis  trouble ;  but 
even  this  method  of  transmission  has  diaad^-antages. 

Bewdes  the  Jewish  British  subjects  and  protegl^i 
already  described,  there  were  aouiv  of  both  these  classes 
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in  Hebron  and  in  the  other  Holy  cities ;  there  were  also 
in  Ilebron  a  few  Tuscans  and  Dutch  subjects,  who  had 
by  pcrmiisflon  of  their  own  CDiisukr  autliorilies  in  Beyroot 
plut^ud  tliemselves  under  British  proUiction. 

Thus  the  British  Consulate  was  always  kept  busy  in 
transacting  the  business  brought  before  it  by  the  Jews ; 
not  only  by  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  but  by  those  from 
Safcd,  Tiberias,  Oufo,  Nabloos,  and  Hebron. 

It  was  distressing  to  behold  the  timidity  which  long 
ages  of  op|>reatiion  had  otigimdercd.  Many  times  a  poor 
Jew  would  come  for  redress  against  a  native,  and  when 
he  had  substantiated  his  ease,  and  it  had  been  brought 
by  the  Consuhjte  before  the  Turkish  auUiorities,  he  would, 
in  mere  terror  of  future  possible  vengeance,  withdraw 
from  the  prosecution,  and  even  deny  that  any  harm  had 
been  done  him  ;  or  if  that  was  too  manifest,  declai-e  that 
ho  could  not  identify  tlie  criminal,  or  that  the  witnesses 
could  not  be  produced.  Still,  even  then,  the  bare  fact 
that  some  notice  had  been  taken  had  a  deterrent  effect 
upon  criminals  who  had  hitherto  regarded  the  defencelesB 
Jews  as  their  spedal  prey. 

It  was  no  small  satisfaction  to  me  that  not  only  Hebrew, 
but  the  extraordinary  nuidloy  of  languages  called  Jiidisch, 
both  oral  and  written,  was  intelligible  to  my  own  family 
witliout  an  interpreter.  This  was  a  great  boon  to  the 
people ;  for,  with  their  c;haracteriatic  timidity,  they  are 
unwilling  to  trust  their  ofTairs  to  the  intervention  of  a 
ilragomon.  This  was  an  advantage  to  be  found  in  no 
other  Consulate. 

With  regard  to  pure  Hebrew,  the  learned  world  in 
Europe  is  greatly  mistukea  in  dedgnating  this  a  dead 
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language.  In  Jerusaluni  it  is  a  living  toDguc  of  every- 
day utility — necessarily  so,  for  in  what  else  could  Jewish 
strangers  from  the  opposite  ends  of  the  earth  converse 
together?  In  our  Consuliir  office  Hebrew  was  of 
heard  spoken — on  one  occasion  by  a  Jew  from  Cabool,1 
who  had  to  enter  into  explanations  with  one  firom 
Cahfomia :  of  course  in  Hebrew.  That  language  was  ft 
nieiliuni  of  transacting  business  in  the  English  Consulate.'' 


'  Thn  nutlior  docu  not  luenUoii  his  owii  prolloiency  in  Ih^  Holy  Toiifn«. ' 
It  w*f  well  koown  to  tlie  Jews  of  Piiliutiiie  that  he  noiild  undoratnnd  any  ! 
cummuiiicAticiii!!  oildre.iwj  to  him  iu  thut  laugiiBfrc,  un<l  tboj  thoiikfiillyl 
avftiled  therawlviv  of  this  circiiniAtrince.  Dr.  L.  I'*iitiiiLrJ  of  VitiiiTiH,  whtmj 
di'dcrihinK  hi»  vi»it  lo  Ji-nwHlom,  buvb  of  Mr.  Finn,  thiil  nn  iiifidoiil,  wbil* 
ho  was  RUijing'  with  n  friend,  Ind  '  to  iiic  luvjiinintnnci'  with  Ihii  in  luaiij  - 
iv^|)ivta  iiit*^r'>stiii).'  tiiun.  TIc>  n]>i:>ak«  ftud  writot  Ilt-lirew  aduuruUy.' I 
(I-'ninkBl'fl  'Nnch  Jenisiili'm,'  I^ipiifr.  l(*o8.) 

'Thu  Orjtiiau  Colony  of  .Tows  in  China'  contaioB  copies  of  Hebrew 
queetioiisdrawnupiii  ITebren  by  Mr.  Finn  liimMlf,  in  \^4 — foe  tnuiuniasioii 
to  the  J«w«  iu  Oliiiia — and  thi>y  aulTiciuntly  show  his  uuMtuty  of  the  LftDKUiiga 
lonp;  Ixifore  ho  went  to  live  in  JumsojL-in.  (*  Orphiui  Colony  of  Jens  ID 
OhiiiA,'p.  15,  121, 124,  Niebot's.)  Diu-ini;  his  rt-^ideni^e  a«Gon)'^diu  t)it  Holy 
City  ho  dovuted  iuul'Ii  of  the  lime  wliith  imrly  riedng  luid  uiiminilting  dili- 
gence enftblod  him  to  Be<:ure  to  cnreful  stnJy  of  HollTOW  mid  H(»]irt;W 
litoreture. 

The  Kiindny  lurvicM  in  Christ  ObuKh  hiiTo  betin  mentioaed  ;  my  husbtuid  , 
ntti-udud  theui  regiilnrly,  and  he  al^o,  irhvn  in  town,  uauAlty  nttcodod  tb*  I 
doily   Uehnw  wrvicu  U,  seven  iii  the  morning.     To  him  llebrew  was  a  { 
Hring  lUffiugo— «pokeci,  written,  aod  read,  as  one  uf  the  touguca  neceiwnry 
for  tnmiinction  of  bis  Gonaulu'  businoas. 

Ijf^ttcrs  and  documenu  of  nil  kinds  were  cgnsloutly  addraased  to  th*l 
Britiith  OonnuJ  not  only  in  tla,'«cii!  Hobrew,  writtrn  in  thenquawcharui-terii, 
but  in  tbi!  Jndeo-Pcilish  and  Sspbardi  Jiadwls,  and  in  Ih''  rt-specliie  cur»lvo 
charactei'"  of  cru^h ;  for  oil  the  Jews  km-w  tlml  lin  liad  token  pains  to  leant 
lo  read  and  write  tlHin,  and  that  he  wax  in  the  habit  of  liimxilf  nuulin);  all 
documents  and  porrespondi-ncc  'I'hia  htidid  with  .Vmhieand  Turkieli  paprs 
u  wuU  as  o1h»r>.  Thi'y  might  he,  and  ui-ually  were,  read  and  trnnplated  by 
the  olficial  drntrumniU  at  lirst ;  but  after  otlii^R  honrs,  if  not  befoK,  Ibey  wnnj 
oorefulty  gone  througfh  and  examined  by  the  Cuusul  liimwlf;  for  lie  wBsev«r 
alive  to  tb«  duty  of  taking'  all  the  rmponidbility  on  liimwir  uf  uverytliing 
irhioh  h«  entruited  to  bin  *iibonlinnt><e,  and  also  to  thu  Ductwnity  of  nUowiu)i: 
no  one,  liowerer  trtittworihy,  to  oome  betwovii  htuirelf  and  liicac  whoaa 
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The   Hebron   Jews  were  more  exposed  tian  even 
^e  ill  Jenisalem  to  rough  usage  from  the  natives,  and 
hatl  sufTereii  greatly  from  the  tyrannies  of  the  brutal 
'Abdcrrahhinfin  yl  'Anier. 

Those  Uving  in  Safptl,  in  Galilee,  however,  wore  of  a 
difierent  stamp,  and  much  better  able  to  hold  then"  own. 
There  was,  on  one  occasion,  an  idTair  in  that  town  of 
some  riottirs  breaking  for  phmder  into  the  houses  of  some 
Jews  who  wei'c  Britisli  prolt-gfSs,  and  wc  had  iiausix!  live 
of  the  oflendera  to  be  imprisoned.     They  were  soon,  how- 
ever, allowed  by  the  Governor  to  be  at  Uberty  again,  and 
my  prot<5giJ3  went  down  at  onee  to  demand  justice  from 
the  Pashi  in  Acre,  at  the  same  time  writing  to  acquaint 
me  with  the  circumstances.    This  was  not  the  only  ocea- 
sioD  in  which  I  had  to  observe  the  manly  sphit  of  the 
Jews  in  that  mountain  town,  compared  with  all  others  of 
their  nation  throughout  Valestine.    Yet,  whenever  their 
iiidi?pendenofi  wsis  shown  in  an  unjust  cause,  as  sometimes 
happened,  their  behaviour  had  to  be  treated  accordingly. 
The  Galileans  of  Josephus's  wars  were  a  hardy  and  a 
stubborn  people. 

Fuially,  I  fool  compelled  to  say  that,  notwithstanding 
their  many  errors  and  failings,  uvident  enough  to  those 
who  have  most  inti?rc;ourMe  with  the  Jews  in  Palestiiie, 
those  faults  are  mostly  limited  to  the  sphere  of  their  own 


inttnati  It  «m  Id*  dtt^  to  guard.  All  thU  cntaitnd  iamwim  Ubovr,  hit 
without  it  tho  (dDcioncy  of  th«  ('onKuktn  could  not  linra  Iwni  muint^Md. 
Mttiiy  tu)  iiU}H>rtau[  liit  uf  irifonnation  rmchntl  th«<  BHtinii  Coiiniil  wlikli 
would  nuror  h»vu  iKi-n  lmiamitt«<l  tliTOn|{li  a  Uiird  |iereuu,  Ixvnuao  Iw  ma 
able  to  reoeira  it  direct  from  people  apMliing  othnr  IntigongM  Uiao  Eiigllalt. 
—Ed. 
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affairs.    They  aim  at  little  beyond  Uiat  boundary,  nrel 
timid  under  oppression,  and  the  outward  conduct  remains 
ronforraable  to  that  state  of  mind  long  after  the  actual 
necessity  esists. 

After  that  stage  again  being  passed,  the  native  bigl 
pride  sometimes  carries  ihem  into  extremes  on  the  otherj 
nde.     I  have  known  Jews  who  were  insolent  and 
grateftil,  just  as  I  have  found  some  other  people  t< 
be ;  but  I  have  experienced  many  acla  of  kindness  froi 
Jews  in  the  Holy  Land.     Among  other  affecting  token-sol 
gratitude,  individuals  have  on  several  occasions  resorte 
to  the  '  Western  Wall '  of  the  Temple  to  pray  for  mj 
children,  and  also  for  myself,  in  times  of  sorrow  anc 
sickness. 

I  have  never  had  reason  to  modify  an  old  remark 
mine,  tliat,  from  the  effect  of  their  domestic  morality  an^ 
family  affections,  these  were  the  people  in  Jerusalem  who 
could  best  afford  to  look  an  Englishman  straight  in  thaj 
lace. 

Sueh  are  my  remarks  concerning  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine at  the  time  of  the  Kussian  War  being  declared,j 
together  vnih  their  relations  to  the  Turkish  authoritie»| 
and  to  the  European  Consulates. 


Tramlated  Extract  from  an  Address  of  Rusaian  Jews  it 
Safed  <m  their  comi/ng  under  English  protection,  18-19. 

(After  compliments  to  the  Consul  in  Jcrusttlc-m) 

We  acknowledge  to  the  Ijord  jiud  praise  Ilim  that  He  ha 
put  it  into  the  heart  of  the  Glory  of  the  Pity  of  the  mighty' 
Crovoed  Queen,  the  pious,  the  precious,  t!ie  upright,  who  reigiig 
over  the  provinoes  of  EngUotl  and  Ua  dependencies,  to  do  goo 
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to  tbe  people  of  iHrael  aod  to  xucooiir  tlicin  with  crery  kiod  of 
aid,  for  givatand  «maU,  and  to  dofuud  tbom  from  thorn;  who  rl*e 
up  aguinis^  thorn 

With  a  perfect  heart 

Of  mere;  aad  loving  kiadness ; 

And  with  the  tipa  of  tlie  wings  of  Metcj 

And  the  graee  of  her  Kightcouxnuu 

Sbo  hu  uxtvnded  and  cuuecd  to  chine  upon  us, 

Who  dwell  in  our  own  land, 

The  holy  (be  it  established  in  our  days), 

Ua,  who  are  burdened  with  troubUis— • 

Sinking  into  distrc«ii, 

Poverty  and  cabimity. 

But  loving  the  land  of  our  Fathere, 

The  place  of  our  honour. 

We  here  are  thoao 

Who  ur<;  the  sono  of  the  provinceti  of  Itussia, 

And  this  is  the  day  wo  have  looked  for : 

We  have  found  it,  we  have  Been  it — 

For  (•he.  ha.4  l>ent  down  her  pity  to  receive  lu 

Under  the  shade  of  her  wing»  of  ocnnpawion. 

And  to  comfort  va  with  shade  of  her  mighty  rule, 

For  a  name,  for  a  praiso,  and  for  glory ! 

Yea,  our  souls  within  us  arc  bound 

To  implore  Him,  who  is  fearful  in  mighty  act«, 

With  praises  and  prayent, 

That  He  may  prulong  hei  days 

In  rest  and  KUtiiifiLctioa  ; 

That  tbe  Lord  may  hedge  her  in, 

And  all  that  are  hers : 

Tbe  prince!*  around  her. 

With  her  nohlfs, 

And  all  tboi^;  comforted  in  )ier  *hadow. 

May  they  rise  on  wings  of  elevation,  of  prosperity, 

In  fulness  of  j*^ ; 

And  may  her  tdngdom  be  eetabUshed 

Like  the  Moon,  for  ever  and  ever, 
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Until  the  comiiig  of  Messiah ! 
May  the  Lord  bless  their  lives  and  their  substance. 
And  increase  their  honour, 
And  crown  their  praise ! 
Amen,  so  be  Thy  will  I 
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CHAPTER  VL 

PK0TESTAST8   IN   PALESTIKB. 

The  ProtesUnU  b  Jenimlcm— NfttiTW— .\m1» — GuropMM  — Ilnbrow- 
Cliri*tirina — Enplisli — (Jemuins — American  Mifejonariea— JeiviM!]  Mission 
rt<H>lv«  ou  buildinf-  h  Church — Britjth  nuthoritJoN  o^pordti'— KRyptian 
(kivcnitucnt  fnrniunhlo— Otlomim  Cinv^rDineDt  rofiues — EngU^li  Bieliop- 
ric  utaUiahed  in  imi — Aclinn  of  the  Kinjf  of  fnuuio — Coiwocriition  of 
liinhop  Alerander— Finniin  Autliondng  the  building  of  tbe  Cbiircb  as 
OonauW  Chajial,  Bmnted  ia  l)*4i— Coiusecmlioo  of  ctiuich,  1S4II— linp- 
luih  Mi>*ion~^)r))riii  of  Native  Pn>U«tnQtiRm— I'lnrlv  MiMionnriw,  V,Oit- 
tiflli  and  AmericsD—Secoiid  En^U^h  BinLup— Firm^  uf  loleralion  fur 
rrok^tanu,  1850— NwaJolh  duturbnncnii,  l-'M  — T/ftMlalkin  of  Hie 
Sultan's  FirmiLuB — and  uf  tbe  Viiierisl  letter. 


At  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating  there  were  in 
Jerusalem,  and  elsewhere  in  Palestine,  not  only  Christian 
TOmmuuities  of  tlie  Oriental  Churchts  and  of  the  Western, 
or  Ltitin,  but  also  a  considerable  number  of  Protcstanta, 
both  native  and  Eiu-opean.  The  natives  were  Arabs  who 
bad  left  the  Greek,  Armenian,  or  Latin  Churches ;  tlie 
Europeans  included  Hebrew  Christians  and  English 
mtimbera  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Germana 
formed  a  separate  congregation.  There  were,  moreover, 
a  few  Americans  by  themselves.  It  may  be  interesting  if 
we  give  an  account  of  the  rise  of  Protestantism  there  in 
general. 

The  capitulations  made  in  olden  time  between  the 
European  powera  and  tlic  Ottomau  Porte  do  not  allude  to 
forms  of  J^ligious  behef  or  worship,  but  are  confined  to 
articles  conccmuig  isccular  busioess,  cliiefly  contmerci 
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The  Turks  wore  familiar  with  the  idea  of  Christianity 
whole,   but  the  word  Protestant  is  of  new  importation 
among  them. 

During  tlie  %yptian  rule  in  Syria,  Protostaiitigm 
was  represented  ia  Jerusalem  by  American  Presbyterian 
missionaries  and  by  an  agent — sometimes  two — of  tJie 
English  EpBcopal  Mission  to  the  Jews,  each  party  cele- 
brating  Divine  worship  in  its  own  house,  or  occasionally 
together  when  they  met  for  the  purpose.  i 

Soon,  however,  the  Jewish  mission  resolved  on  erect-  ^M 
iiig  a  church  for  itself  in  Jeruh-alem,  and  its  managers 
in  London  petitioned  our  Government  for  official  ud  in 
currying  out  that  object,  Uiere  being  at  the  time  a  likeli- 
hood of  succeeding  with  the  new  and  liberal  l^yptian 
Government  in  Syria. 

This  was  contcm;x)raneoua  vriih  the  institution  of  the 
English  (whif-h  was  the  earliest)  Coimulatc  in  Jeniaalem. 
The  Consul,  on  his  arrival,  and  the  Consul-Gcneral  in 
Egypt,  recommended  the  design.  Lord  Palmerston  also, 
in  the  Foreign  Office,  directed  Die  latter  to  make  applicA- 
tion  to  Mohammed  'Ali  in  its  favour ;  but  that  ruler, 
while  expressing  his  personal  willingness  to  grant  it, 
explaijicd  that,  as  it  was  a  matter  bearing  upon  funda- 
mental la\vs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  he  could  only  advise 
that  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  supreme  government  of 
tlie  Sultan.  He  hud  previously,  however,  allowed  the 
site  of  ground  to  be  purchased,  and  held  in  the  name  of 
the  misfflonary  Nicolayson,  and  the  preparations  to  be 
begun. 

The  Ambassador,  Lord  Ponsonby,  accordingly  applied 
to  the  Porte,  but  there  tlic  conccsaion  was  refused  on  the 
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gFotmd  that  Moliammedan  law  (as  tt  was  vaguely  ex- 
pressed, but  meaning  llie  cupitululiori  granted  to  the 
Christiana  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Caliph  'Oniar  ou  his  con- 
quest of  the  country ),  forbids  the  erection  of  new  Christian 
churches.  It  is  true  that  by  the  terms  of  that  document 
— the  first  ever  made  of  that  nature  between  the  [>artie». 
and  which  formed  tlie  model  for  all  such  treaties  else- 
where—  one  of  the  articles  expressly  precludes  the 
building  of  new  churches  and  tlie  use  of  cliurch-belU 
by  Uic  CliristJans,  but  the  latter  item  had  never  been 
obeyed  in  the  Lebanon,  and  several  new  churches  had 
been  connived  at  in  various,  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
notably  in  Alexandria,  where  Mohammed  'All  had  not 
only  permitted  an  English  church  to  be  built,  but  had 
himself  made  a  donation  of  the  ground  for  its  site. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  employment  of  intrigue 
and  money  among  the  Tttrkish  Diviln  on  the  part,  of  the 
Latin  and  Qrcek  oominunlties  for  im[)C(ling  the  introduc- 
tion of  Protestantism,  and  thus  for  a  lime  tlic  business 
was  postponed,  or,  as  it  was  hoped,  extinguished  ;  but  the 
refusal  was  felt  in  England  to  be  peculiarly  ungracioits, 
as  the  Porte  had  just  at  that  very  time  (1 839)  every- 
thing to  hope  from  us  for  the  regaining  [losseasion  of 
Syria,  which,  indeed,  tliey  did  receive  from  us  tlie  next 
year,  and  which  Ihe  French  (i.e.  Latin  interests)  were 
eager  to  prevent  their  obtaining.  Moreover,  it  is  only 
fair  to  keep  in  mind  that  neither  Turks,  on  one  mde,  nor 

'    Protestants,  or  English,  on  the  other,  had  been  p;irtic8  to 

I    the  Jerusalem  oapitulations  with  'Omar. 

i  In  1841  a  remarkable  step  forvratds  was  made  by 
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the  establishment  of  an  English  bisliopric'  m  the  Holy' 
City,  with  juriadictiou  over  clergy  in  large  gecgrapliical 
regions  around.    The  King  of  Prussia,,  tleairoua  of  having 
Protestantism,  as  such,  represented  there,  yielded  pre- 
cedence to  England,  for  the  reason  that  she  had  already 
her  missionary  institutious  on   the  spot,  and  gave  most 
generously  from  liis  private    purse   (not   from    national 
funds)  one-half  of  the   perpetual    endowment  of  that 
Enghsh  bishopric,  reserving  only  an  alternate  nomination 
to  the  office,  yet  leaving  every  presentation  on  either  side 
subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Archbinhop  of  Cautcrbury. 
The  king  sent  a  special  Envoy  (Chevalier  Biinsen)  to 
negotiate  the  matter  in  London,  and  the  scheme   was 
favourably  received  there,  as  the  time  seemed  to  have 
arrived  for  an  exercise,  by  ccelesiaiitical  rulers,  of  some 
control  over  episeopally  ordained  miasionarios  in  those 
Eastern  lands.    It  was  desirable  likewiae  to  provide  for 
the  ordination  of  freali  agents  as  emergencies  migtit  arise, 
and  for  uise  of  llie  rite  of  confirmalion  among  English 
families  growing  up  in  the  Levant.     It  was  beUeved  to 
be  desirable,  moreover,  to  exhibit  to  the  Orientals  our 
reformed  doctrine  in  connection  with  epi8c<jj>al  tradition 
and  hturgical  worship. 

The  movement  was  clearly  one  made  in  the  spirit  of 
Proleslantism,  since  it  originated  wit!)  the  Prussian  king ; 
and  the  Queen  of  England,  who  gave  the  licence,  as  well 
as  the  English  episcopacy,  through  wbicli  the  spiritual 
part  of  the  transaction  was  effected,  are  both  ueccssaiily 
Protestant.    The  project  would  not  have  ori^natcd  with 

■  Th«  King  of  Pnuak  ^^-e  halftlie  uudovmunt  for  u  bonifih  Rngliah 
bithoiirio— licit  aa  toTDo  Iihto  UTODeoiulf  supposed  far  k  buliopiic  pwlly 
Qoniuui  in  fonw  way. 
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tho  [wirty  cnUiug  itself  Anglo-Oatholic,  which  indeed 
olTorcd  to  it  the  moat  strenuous  opposition.  It  seems 
reasonable  that  the  Church  of  Eugkud  should  be  re|)re- 
seiitetl  by  her  bishop  in  the  Holy  City,  whau,  as  on 
common  gromid,  all  the  Eastern  Churches  have  their 
representatives — Latins,  Greeka,  Armoiiians,  Syrians,  and 
Coptii,  all  have  their  bishops  ui  Jerusalem. 

Wlieu  tlie  Engiisli  Church  Ijiid  thus  become  settled  in 
Jerusalem,  tlic  American  mist^ionai^us,  pious  and  able 
raeUt  withdrew  themselves  to  sti-eiigtheii  tlieir  other 
operations  around  the  Lebanon,  where  tliey  have  ever 
since  met  wJtli  remarkable  success,  leaving  the  field  of 
Palestine  to  the  episcopal  ProteaUints.  The  primary 
object  in  %iew  being  to  uphold  and  extend  the  existing 
episcoi)al  Enghsh  mission  to  the  Jews,  a  clergyman  was 
selected  by  the  King  of  Prussia  who  had  devoted  his  life 
to  the  Jewi.sli  subject.  This  was  the  Reverend  Dr. 
M'CauI,  who,  however,  declined  the  '^honoiu*  in  favour  of 
a  Christian  laraeUte,  whose  Hebrew  nationality  gave,  he 
behevcd,  a  greater  claim  to  hold  the  office  of  a  bishop 
in  the  Land  of  Israel.  Bishop  Alexander  was,  therefore, 
consecrated  for  that  diocese,  November  7,  1841 
can-ied  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  from  the  Archbi 
Canterbury,  letters  commendatory  to  the  'orth' 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  announcing  that  he  was  sentV 
exercise  spbitual  sujMiriuteudcncc  over  the  clergy 
Idty  of  our  Church  who  sojourn  there,  and  in  adjacent 
countries :  but  that  no  one  may  be  ignorant  why  we  have 
sent  this  I»shop,  our  brother,  we  make  known  to  you  tliat 
we  have  charged  bini  in  no  wise  and  in  no  matter  tn 
invade  the  jarisdicUon  of  you  the  bishops,  or 
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bearing  rule  in  the  churches  of  the  East;  To  these  iff! 
siructious  Dr.  Alesaiidor  loyally  adhered  during  hh  shoriJ 
career.  He  w«s  not  '  Bishop  of  Jcnisiilein,'  but  English  j 
bishop  in  Jernsalem. 

The  episeopate  was  llius  founded  on  priudples  diiune- 1 
trically  opposed  to  tJiose  of  the  Latin  pattiarchate  soohJ 
after,  which  are  those  of  aggression,  or  rather  on  tile 
iissuinption  that  that  office  is  of  right  the  true  patriarchate  | 
of  Jerusalem,  and  its  Iiolder  a  deputy  of  llic  successor  of] 
St.  Peter,  the  only  vicar  of  Christ.  The  chief  misaonary  | 
care  of  the  English  bishop  was  to  be  directed  to  the  con- 
vcr»ion  of  the  Jews,  to  then-  protection,  and  to  their] 
usofnl  employment. 

It  was  curious  to  note  the  different  opinions  of  the  i 
period  concerning  tliis  new  bishopric — the  rabid  invec- 
tives of  certain  parties  in  Europe,  not  only  of  aome  in 
England,  who  iinpi-ecated  Ucaven  tliat  the  scheme  might' | 
be  coofoundcd  and  come  to  nought;    but  likewise  ofJ 
those  in  Prussia  wlio,  on  their  EvaugcUcal  or  Lutheran 
principles,  and  those  in  France  who,  on  their  Calrinistic 
principle;*,  expressed    their    liostiUty   to    episcopacy  in 
general,  and  to  this  ejViscopate  in  particular.    It  is 
amusing  to  look  back  to  the  silly  exaggerations  of  Koman] 
Catholic  journals,  some  of  which  were  even  repeated  from  i 
these  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1843.* 

The  Oriental  convents  of  eourac  took  alarm  at  thisj 
novelty.    When  some  two  years  afterwards  Bishop  Alex- 

'  If  it  bn  truR  llint  Aiulriit  Induced  a  fonual  prot*Mit  At  the  Porte  itiraliutJ 
Um  (TUctioD  uf  a  Ptuiwtniit  bishupric  iu  JonMnltini,  thin  would  hIiow  liuAi 
tW  boiiDlMirdinaiit  of  Act«  wiu  nol  mi  nnlotprixL-  iakvn  hy  tliu  two  Protustanl 
I'owpni  in  prepamtion  for  ibnt  bi»Iiojiric,  a*  ^inn-  tiavc  wud,  «crajig  tlint 
tbu  .Viulrioiui  J-nned  In  Uiu  »clual  bombiknlmuut,  luiJ  the  Prua<iftn4  did  noU ; 
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andcr  with  his  family  pitched  tenia  at  a  village  called 
Jifha,  exclusively  Greek-Chrisliau,  for  rccovei^-  of  health 
in  country  air  after  a  sickness  contracted  in  the  city,  am! 
his  medical]  atlendaut,  the  doctor  of  the  Jewish  mission, 
wished  (o  employ  one  of  the  peasauta  in  wine-making, 
the  Greek  authorities  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  sheer 
terror,  lest  now  wholesale  decoying  of  their  flocks  should 
l>e  ooniiiienced.  The  I'ushi'i  was  bribed  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  herelic^  ])i-oceedtnj^,  and  no  Protestants  pitched 
their  tents  there  for  many  a  long  year  after. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  proper  injunction  hud  upon 
the  English  bishop,  to  abstain  from  invading  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Greek  et-clcsiastics,  a  wide  scope  of  activity 
lay  oiKtn  for  direct  missionary  work  under  his  direction 
among  Jews,  Mohammedans,  Druzes,  Falashas  of  Abys- 
sinia, Chaldeans,  and  the  more  than  semi-idolaters  in 
Northern  Syria  and  the  dwellers  in  MesojJOtamia  and  in 
Egypt.  It  might  oven  be  contended,  on  the  principles 
of  the  ConstantinoiwUtan  canons  of  a.u.  381,  that  his 
missionaries  are  not  precluded  from  action  amongst 
Pomau  Catholics  in  the  East.,  or  the  Monophyidto 
ciiurchcs,  as  occasion  and  priideuce  may  require,  scdng 
that  tliese  are  already  in  a  state  either  of  schism  or  of 
separation  from  the  Orthodox  ratriarchiite. 

Bishop  Alexander  wiw  succeeded  in    1846   by  Dr. 
Gobat,  a  Swiss — not  of  Jewish  origin. 

The  bishopric  being  thus  instituted  and  occupied,  the 
intention  of  building  the  material  church  was  resumed. 
After  about  three  years  of  suspense,  the  Jews'  Socie 
ill  1843  tested  Uie  actiud  position  of  ofloirs  by  commenf 
iug  the  work  without  asking  aid  of  cither  Consulato 
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Kmbassy.    The  PasUi  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the  proceed- 
ing, auii  fur  Lhrou  y<:urs  mori:  nu  progress  ^vas  made, 
except  that  in  a  spirit  of  Imtb  in  the  future  the  quarrying^ 
of  stone  was  carried  on  in  the  villages  of  Bethlehem  and 
Auathoth ;  tlic  squaring  also  of  these  stones  when  brought^ 
iu  was  continuL-d   upon  the  ground   itself.     These  mi 
materials  were  laid  up  in  piles  awaiting  '  the  good  time^ 
voming.' 

At  length,  in  SeptcnilxT,  1S45,  a  Flrm&n  was  granted^ 
on  Constantinople  for  building  tlic  ehm-ch,  in  considera- 
tion tliat  '  the  English  and  the  Prussijin  Protestants  wer* 
without  a  place  of  worship.'    The  church  was,  however^ 
to  be  built  ujion  tlie  premises  of  tlie  IJritish  Consulate,] 
i.e.  as  a  consuLu"  chapel.     A  Vbsieriid  letter  in  due  formj 
iiccompanicd  the  Kruiiin ;  but  "Ali  Pashi  of  Jerusalem,  at 
wlioae  suggestion  it  does  not  appear,  discovered  that  the 
Firmdn  could  not  be  acted  upon  : — 

1st.  Because  the  building,  the  foundation  of  whicl: 
vian  already  laid,  was  not  upon  premises  of  tlie  CunsulateJ 
but  iu  a  scpai'ate  part  of  the  town :  in  fact,  the  latter  waaj 
then  a  small  hired  bouse,  and  had  no  spare  ground  or 
which  to  erect  a  church. 

2nd.  Because  the  Turkish  word  Tnaka,  used  In  the' 
documents,  docs  not  signiiy  proceedinif  with  a  huildimf, 
but  the  making  of  a  totally  new  edifice,  which  again, 
would  l>e  contrary  to  the  capituhitions  of  'Omar. 

These  objeclions,  however,  were  removed  in  Decem- 
ber by  a  fresh  Vizierial  letter,  duly  forwarded  by  thfi 
Muaheer  of  Beyroot,  who  commandetl  the  Pash^  to  offe 
no  further  hindrance,     llic  society  also  gave  orders 
go  ou  with  a  house  for  the  Consulate  alongside  of  the 
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(•huith,  as  had  been  lieforc  intomlcsd.    The  church,  how- 
ever, was  completed   first,   and  previous  to  its  beiiifT 
finished,  W%nne  Sennce  wa-*  coiuhicled  in  h  room  within 
be  enclosure  of  the  million  itruniiacn,  a»  waa  also  the 
"^COnsular  business  in  another  room  alongside. 

Christ  Church,  the  church  erected  under  the  circum- 
stances thas  described,  was  consecrated  for  public  wor- 
ship m  January,  1849,  as  a  Hebrew  Chri.s1ian  Church, 
held  in  trust  by  the  London  Jews'  Socicly.  Tlie  Israelites 
who  have  become  believers  in  Christianity  form  the  con- 
gregation, togcUier  witli  the  missionaries  and  their  fami- 
lies, the  Consul,  and  any  other  English  who  may  happen 
to  be  in  Jerusalem,    The  incumbent  must  always  be  a 
clci^man  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  is  at  the  same 
ime  chief  missionary  to  Uie  Jews.     A  German  congi-cga- 
aon  ha.s  been  gradually  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ishop  and  the  Prussian  Consulate.    This  congr^rion 
permitted  to  hold  it?  Protestant  services  in  the  same 
hurch.     The  original  arrangement  for  this  became  in 
of  time  altered,  so  as  to  admit  of  services  being 
ield  by  other  European  Protestants,  Dutch,  Swedish,  &c., 
Ito  whom  the  church  has  been  occasionally  lent. 

Various  Prussian    institutions    of  Hospital,  Hospico, 
'Deaconesses,  &c.,  have  been  established,  and  have  become 
of  considerable  importance  in  Jerusalem. 

The  sodety  of  Europeans  in  the  Holy  City  coosisted 
of  the  Consuliir  families,  the  religious  misaonaries  (Roman 
Cdtholic  or  Protestant),  medical  men  of  varioun  nations, 
and  a  few  shopkeepers.  We  had  also  a  very  few  English 
who  lived  on  their  own  means. 

Of  course  there  was  no  commercial  activity  in  the  plac" 
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excepting  merely  for  tJie  mipply  of  tlie  wants  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  although  immcDsc  suras  arc  pourod  into  Jeru- 
salem annually  from  abroad,  the  city  gave  out  nothing..] 
European  goods  were  received,  but  no  exports  were  made] 
in  return,  except  soap  to  the  Levantine  ports.     This  ab- 
sence of  aniuialiou  derivable  from  trade  or  manufacture  was 
in  keeping  with  the  solemn  historical  and  religious  office 
which  Jerusalem  has  had,  and  still  has,  to  fulfil  in  ihiaj 
world's  concernfl.    To  jiersons  imbued  with  the  gay  hiibitaj 
of  other  plact^s,  no  doubt  the  time  and  pursuits  there] 
must  appear  raonastlcally  dull.    Not  only  have  French,] 
viaitoi-s  been  known  to  utter  the  ejaculation  which  ever] 
accompanies  t!ie  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  at  the  oontrasti 
between  Jerusalem  and  Paria,  or  even  Constantinople, 
but  some  English  people,  though  not  many,  have  joint 
in  bewailing  the  dulness  of  Jerusalem.    Yet  pleasures] 
that  would  be  tolerable  elsewhere  could  not  but  be  out ! 
of  place  in  Jenisidcm.     The  balls,  the  theatrical  amuse-, 
ments  and  fasMonable  dressing,  to  be  found  even  in  Boy-] 
root,  were  imauited  to  the-  majestic  realities  of  religion, 
and  to  the  feelings  inspired  by  Jerusalem.    The  religiol 
loci  of  Virgil  is  a  phrase  unequal  to  the  associations  of] 
Jerusalem  history — to  tlie  awe  with  which  they  must  ever . 
be  remembered,  to  the  sublime  blessings  there  bestowed^ 
on  the  world. 

But  the  strongest  expression  of  mclanclioly  and 
pining  for  European  diversions  was  uttered  by  au  Italian 
gentleman  who  had  long  resided  amongst  us.  '  Ah  !' 
said  he,  '  the  sadncsa  of  Jenisalem  I  It  is  over  this  city 
gate  that  ought  to  be  insciibcd  ihe  well-known  lines  of  j 
Dante 


'  per  DM  ri  t1  nnllu  eittl  dejcnto, 
Par  me  d  t1  nell'  et«nio  dolore,' 

'  Dot  omitting  Uie  other  line  of  the  same  stitnza — 

'  LaKiat«  ogoi  gpenaza  tm  cha  entratd.* 

It  is  true  that  the  speaker  was  one  who  hatl  but  small 
ocxTupatiou  for  Ida  time — was  in  ill  health  and  unmarried, 
droumatnucea  whicli  might  account  for  much  of  his  de- 
gpondeocy.  Tiie  mere  routine  of  existence,  or  of  attend- 
ance on  ecclcsijistical  functions,  miglit  suffice  for  inmates 
of  the  cloisters  of  St.  Salvatorc,  but  not  for  a  man  of  a 
liberal  profession  as  he  was,  who  had  seen  the  world. 

Yet  there  were  others  in  the  Holy  Gty  whose  family 
circU'w  supplied  a  full  share  of  domestic  satisfaction ;  and 
there  were  also  men  whose  days  were  oocupietl  in  rospon- 
^rible  duties,  and  who  possessed  tastes  for  historical  in- 
vestigation. These  were  contented  people,  whose  triids, 
incident  to  human  life,  came  on  them  from  without 
There  were  persona  who  had  learned  to  ascribe  to  the 
venenible  Jerusalem  other  lines  fi-om  the  same  stanza  of 
the  same  poet,  in  a  dignified  and  a  pleasing  sense — 

Giiistizin  mosM  1  mlo  alto  fintom; 
Lb  iHimiua  Mpicnxn  i  1  prima  lunor*^ 

wonls  perfectly  applicable  to  that  sacred  city,  witli  the 
sequence  of  acts  and  prophecies  there  accomplished,  aiid 
not  exclusive  of  a  futiu-ity  more  brilliant  still  in  reserve. 

Tlie  Creator  of  all  lias  endowed  some  minds  with  the 
faculty  of  d^v'clling  with  complacency  upon  pleasant 
images  of  both  past  and  futm-e,  in  alleviat* 
and  carking  cares  that  beset  our  life'f 
euch  as  these  may  delight  in  idyllic  seer 
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at  some  ]>criocU  of  Hebrew  history,  when  every  man 
under  his  own  vine  and  imder  hu  own  fig  tree,  the  ver 
dure  of  which  was  enlivened  by  the  scarlet  blossoms 
the  pomegranate ;  and  in  contemplating  the  timcti  whenJ 
secure  from  foreign  invasion,  each  man  repftircd  thrice 
a  year  to  the  one  Holy  Temple,  bringing  with  him  the, 
rural  offerings  for  himself  and  for  his  family.     And  then! 
they  may  anticipate  a  peacefiil  time  to  come,  when  riversl 
shall  break  forth  in  dry  places ;  when  the  hills  now  so) 
bare  shall  be  clothed  with  the  verdure  of  fruit  trees  ;j 
when    every  village  may  be   a   collection  ()f  Christiwi 
families,  each  with  lis   parish  church    and  acJiwl;  and 
when,  as  Jerome  partly  witnessed  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
described,  Bethlehem  shepherds  and  husbandmen   inayj 
do  their  work,  sinj^ng  Alleluins  and  the  Pssdms  of  David  ; 
— finally,  wheti '  Violence  shall  no  more  be:  heard  in  tic  i 
land,  wasting  nor  destruction  within  its  borders;'  and 
*  they  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  the  Holy  moun- 
tain.' 

But  these  happy  visions  are  matters  of  faith,  not  of , 
sight.  1'he  bliss  and  the  moral  sunshine  are  as  yet  but  i 
future ;  for  now  we  look  around,  and  liave  to  see — that 
state  of  things  dewrilnMl  in  this  \vork :  a  custody  of  Holy 
Places  by  unlwlievers,  amid  the  uidioly  passions  of  jea- 
lousy, malice,  with  mendacity  and  uncharitableness,  to 
the  extent  of  actual  bloodthirstiness ;  and  we  have  to 
bcliold  the  barbarism  of  those  who  are  the  present  tenants 
of  the  Promised  Land.     How  long  ? 

The  two  English  Missionary  Societies  who  had  esta- 
blishments in  Jerusalem  were — 1.  The  Loudon  Society 
for  Promotiug  Christianity  among  tlie  Jews.     2.  The 
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ChurcTi  Missionary  Society.  The  first,  the  Jews'  Society, 
employed  soniG  Enj^'listi  agents,  mid  some  foreigners  and 
Jewish  converts.  They  held  the  church  and  the  land 
upon  which  it  was  built,  in  tnist,  and  they  also  had  a 
hospital  for  poor  Jews,  and  a  dispensary.  The  chief  of 
this  mission  was  the  Reverend  J.  Nieokyson,  a  Dune  by 
birth,  but  ordaiued  in  London,  who  had  been  in  Palestine 
since  182o. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  <jmpIoyed  Germans 
chie0y ;  lliey  had  stations  at  Jerusalem,  Nabloos,  Naza- 
reth, and  Bethlehem.  Besides  the  work  carried  on  by 
tliese  societies,  the  Anghcan  bishop  employed  native 
Scripture  readers,  and  had  elementary  schools  in  Jeru- 
salem and  in  various  other  places. 

A  sewing  and  knitting  school  for  Jewesses  was 
founded  in  Jerusalem  by  an  English  lady,  Miss  Coopo", 
who  superintendwl  it.  with  the  help  of  young  English 
assiiftaiits.  Certain  American  and  German  sectaries,  eacli 
body  but  few  in  number,  but  classed  under  the  clastic 
name  of  Protestant,  had  occasionally  been  found  in 
Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  but  their  impoilance  had  alwaya 
been  too  small  to  attract  altenlJon,  and  they  had  no  sort 
(rf  connection  with  the  English  bishopric  or  church. 

At  the  period  to  which  this  history  refers,  there  were 
severai  native  English  familit^  resident  in  Jerusalem,  who 
were  of  course  regular  attendants  at  the  EngUsh  services 
in  Christ  Church.  The  uumerous  British  travellers  were 
olw  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing Divine  service  here  afforded  them. 

We  may  now  come  to  the  subject  of  Protesfcintisni 
among  the  native  Arabic'speaking  Chriatlaus  of  tlic  countrj 
VOL.  I.  I. 
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The  change  that  hau  taken  plane  by  means  of  the  ingraft 
of  Proteatatitism  among  Arab-Gimtiaiis  cannot  be  ade- 
quately understood  without  looking  back  to  the  records 
of  early  missioDary  explorers,  such  as  Jowett,  Wolff,  and 
Fisk  of  the  year  1823,  or  the  American  reports  home  of 
Whiting,  Bird,  and  Goodell.  The  fright  goading  to  acta 
of  desperation  which  the  Latin  conveut  exhibital,  on  the 
approach  of  the  CltsI  shadow  of  Protcstautism,  i^i  narrated 
as  follows : — Fisk  and  a  companion  arrived  in  Jcruj^cm 
with  a  box  of  Bibles  in  Arabic  and  otlier  languages,  for '. 
sale,  or  other  means  of  distribution.  The  local  governor' 
arrested  their  proceedings,  because,  he  said,  '  the  I-atins 
told  him  the  books  were  neither  Jewish,  Mohatnmedan, 
nor  Christian."  The  box  and  writing-desks  were  ran- 
SJicked,  and  then  placed  in  a  room  whidi  they  sealed  up. 
lYoelamation  was  made  in  the  streets,  forbiilding  persons 
to  buy  or  accept  the  volumes  from  these  strangers,  and 
ordering  that  all  such  purchases  or  presents  were  to  be 
returned.  Then  the  missionaries  were  taken  by  polico 
tlirough  the  streets  to  both  Kadi  and  Governor,  and  made 
to  pass  a  night  in  the  filthy  guard-room,  among  soldiers 
gambling.  Next  day,  liowevi-r,  tluty  were  allowed  to  sell 
or  give  tlie  books,  only  not  to  Mohammedans ;  an  when 
urged  to  punish  the  intruders  by  imprisonment,  the  Go- 
vernor found  that  he  had  no  power  to  proceed  so  far  with 
the  possessors  of  a  travelling  Firmftn. 

The  old  Orthodox  Church  of  the  land  remained  more 
drowsy  than  the  Tjitina  for  a  time.  It  had  never  been 
tlieir  habit  to  obstruct  the  iwe  of  Holy  Scripture  among 
the  laity,  probably  on  account  of  the  results  of  priuting- 
pres-ies  not  having  yet  made  much  inroad  among  them— 
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though  it  mutit  be  allowecl  diut  oven  nuw  they  ofler  no 
direct  impeclimpnt  on  that  point.  It  was  at  a  ktcr  period, 
when  seceders  from  them  begun  to  fonn  themselves  into 
comniiiuitieH  undtir  a  se[>Hrate  desiguation,  tliat  the  Greek 
ecclesiastics  began  to  act,  and  resorted  to  pereecutiou ; 
and  thia  was  chiefly  done  through  the  hands  of  Moslem 
municipal  authorities  (set  in  motion  by  the  Greeks  or 
by  the  Ilnsfdan  imthorities).  The  marcii  of  events  has 
brought  about  a  mom  favourable  coudition  of  Protes- 
tantism. 

The  early  efforts  of  Smith  and  Whiting,  who  suc- 
ceedud  ill  settling  in  the  country  duriiijir  the  £^ptian 
tuIq,  uever  died  away — the  seeds  did  uot  perish  entirely. 
The  Bibles  and  treatiges  which  they  circulated  remained 
in  [josses^ion  of  familitis  at  Junifjilem,  Nabloos,  Nazareth, 
and  other  places;  and  the  Hutti-Shereef  of  1841  had 
proclaimed  religious  toleration,  so  &r  as  a  iStato  document 
could  enforce  obedience  hjxjii  an  unwilling  majority  of  its 
Bubjt;ct».  The  chailer  (inly  required  lioneaty  and  unoop- 
nipt  hands  on  the  i)art  of  it.s  administrators  U}  obtain  suc- 
cess. The  conditions  prescribed  to  those  who  were  to  be 
Iwnctited  by  it  were  simply — for  each  community,  new 
or  old — to  register  the;  names  of  it^  members  by  a  govern- 
ment officer,  and  to  elect  ofljccrs  fi-om  themselves  wJio 
should  be  responsible  to  govcnunent  for  the  taxes  when 
due. 

Very  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  second  Englbh 
bishop  (consecrated  m  1846),  namely,  in  1847,  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  old  frequenters  of  the  American  missionaries 
gathered  around  him  as  they  had  around  h*  «rtr 

and  reprcitcuted  that,  having  got  poeaessioD 

tS 
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book  in  their  own  kn^age,  and  so  become  aoqnainlwl 
with  its  contcQts,  they  desired  to  place  themaelves  under 
his  instruction.  Tliuy  descrilK;d  their  condition  as  that 
of  having  been  lone;  ago  excomniunicalcd  fn>in  their 
original  Greek  and  Latin  churches  (moeUy  ttic  former), 
they  were  now  without  piiljlic  worship  or  the  Christian 
Sacraments,  and  their  childn;ii  were  growing  up  in  igno- 
rance of  spiritual  tilings;  they  pleaded  the  sacrt-tl  riglilsof 
human  conscience  (almost  a  novelty  in  the  East),  and  tho 
toleration  proclaimed  by  the  govenimeiit  of  their  native 
coimtry — begging  to  be  furnished  with  leachei-s  of  reli* 
^ou,  especially  in  behalf  of  the  young  generation  who 
luid  never  been  subjects  of  Greek  or  itoman  ecclesiastical 
rulers. 

After  the  Firmlln  of  1850,  recognising  the  indepen- 
dence of  ProteBtiintism  in  the  onijiire,  and  prescribing  its 
relations  to  the  Sultan's  government,  (liese  ]K;oj)le,  in  con- 
formity with  the  same,  formed  themselves  into  a  body  in 
each  of  their  respective  towns,  at  first  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  '  Anjelly«wn,'  or  'Gospellers,' '  the  same  as  that 
of  the  old  English  Wickliffitcs ;  tliey  clet;ted  Ihcir  officers 
duly,  and  had  themselves  registered  in  government  booka. 

The  bialio]!  could  not  bid  them  return  to  obedience  of 
tlie  Jerusalem  patriarchate,  and  submit  themselves  to  a 
clergy  from  whom  their  minds  revolted,  as  being  too 
frequently  ignorant,  tyninnicid,  and  sensual  in  habits  of 
life;  or  tell  tliem,  in  short,  that  they  were  not  Cliristiana 
unless  they  did  so  return;  and  then  tliey  had  been  already 

'  TUa  tUlo  hM  DitiwT  nbUinod  afngti  nmnng  mitiddnre.  Th»  famllinr 
DUM  all  ovor  thtt  eounb}',  and  oven  taoong  Uiu  p«oplu  themmlrr^  i;i '  Bor- 
divUati,'  i.e.  'Prolestant'— bMchH,  tiiaC  w  the  nmae  dmignat^d  in  t]i« 
Firm&o. 
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excommunicated  and  i^hsI  off.  He,  ilicrefore,  got  schools 
provided  for  Uicin  at  lliu  expense  of  tlie  Chnrch  Mis- 
sionary Society,  or  perhaps  with  some  help  from  other 
quarters.  A  house  in  each  of  the  above  towns  was  taken, 
and  a  native  sctioohnastcr  paid  in  each,  who  also  col- 
iocted  tlie  people  togotlicr  at  staled  times  for  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  portions  of  our  Litm^y :  this  as  a  provi- 
sional condition  till  a  European  could  be  foimd  and 
trained  to  be  their  pastor. 

In  this  manner  was  embodied  the  Arab  Protestantism 
of  Palestine.  The  people  were  anxious  to  escape  from 
the  intolerable  state  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up, 
and  to  enjoy  llic  liberty  accorded  them  by  their  civil 
Sovereign. 

I  leave  to  others  to  discuss  their  doclrinal  reasons  for 
secession. 

The  Turkish  rulers  carcd  nothing  for  the  new  turn  of 
events.  Those  of  the  modem  school,  the  TanzdraSt,  &c., 
wore  professors  of  liberaUty,  and  those  of  the  old  sdiool 
were  indifferent  to  any  interchange  of  sects  among  Chris- 
tians. Tiiey  held  tliai  '  hepsi  doiiiiz '  (they  are  all  pigs 
alike),  and  there  was  no  more  to  be  said  about  it,  or,  ac- 
cording to  an  Arabic  proverb,  *  Keohhet  el  Toom,  rechhah 
wahh'deh*  (the  smell  of  all  garhc  is  one), 

Wiien  under  influence  of  bribery  from  the  convents, 
the  local  authorities  did  take  the  trouble  to  put  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  Christian  nouconfomiity,  those  obstacles 
were  made  in  the  form  of  technicaUties  connected  with 
the  taxes,  and  in  this  manner : — 

According  to  ancient  practice  of  adra'  >,  in 

each  town  or  rund  diislnut,  every  sect — M 
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Christian,  etc.— had  its  chief,  who  kept  a  rogiater  of 
families  in  tluplicatt;  witli  thai  of  llic  govcnimcnt,  and 
was  responsible  for  so  much  taxation,  in  projKHtion  to 
the  number  of  heads  of  families  on  the  list. 

But  for  a  long  time  imtil  pressure  aiuld  be  brought 
U)  hi'HT  irom  higlier  (]u!irtei-s,  wlueh  of  course  involved 
delay,  the  local  collector  would  refuse  to  remove  the 
Uiune  of  an  obnoxious  [jerwin  or  family  from  its  oM  ac- 
customed register  to  the  fresh  one  of  the  Protestants, 
alleging  the  confiision  that  must  result  iu  making  up  thei 
public  accounts  ;  yet,  in  many  instances,  at  the  same  limuj 
also  levying  upon  ihcm  on  the  new  noooimt. 

Tliis  behavioui'  of  the  local  officer  was  always  in  con- 
formity with  the  motive-action  of  tlie  conventis,  or  othera , 
who  pulled  the  wires. 

In  March  1832  Nazareth  was  the  scene  of  a  Latiu 
riot  at  the  instigation  of  the  friars,  without  the  direct  \ 
sanction  of  the  petty  Moslem  governor.  In  that  town  the 
Ijatin  sect  of  ChristianH  is  the  most  numerous,  and  their 
iullueiice  in  questions  of  properly  and  sucldikc  matters 
is  therefore  considerable. 

Vm  Angelo  was  at  that  time  thdr  popular  preaeher, 
and  one  Sunday  in  tlie  Convent  Church  *thc  celebrated 
Church  of  the  Annunciation),  he  wTOUglit  Iiiinself  up  to 
fi-enzy  in  the  pulpit — he  stamped  and  tore  his  hair,  vod- 
fcraling  that  'The  Proleslants,  tlio  cursed  Protest*ititfl, 
had  dared  to  come  even  here,  even  here  I  in  the  city  of  ■ 
Jesus  Christ  himself  and  his  holy  Mother ! ' 

He  concluded  his  sermon   by  an  escommunication 
of  certain  individuals  from  their  body,  and  had  their  I 
names  posted   on   the  church-door.     No  wonder  that 
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on  the  second  day  afterwards  a  rabble  aswinbled  in  the 
streets,  and  proceeded  to  pull  down  the  Protei<taDt  school 
during  the  time  of  the  children's  lessons,  and  flinging  the 
masonry  stones  about  they  cut  open  the  head  of  the 
achooluiasier,  a  European  agent  of  an  Eiiglbh  society, 
while  Fra  Angclo  was  a  spectator  of  the  doiugs  from 
round  a  street  comer.  Iniclligencc  of  the  afiiur  was  seat 
to  me,  with  appeal  for  protection,  and  I  determined  on 
repairing  to  the  place  iny»elf  to  get  wliat  redress  I  could 
from  the  Governor ;  at  least  on  accoimt  of  the  damage 
done  to  the  house,  which  was  the  property  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  (the  minister  and  the  schoolmaster 
were  respectively  French  and  German  subjects).  I  wrote 
ofl"  to  the  Pashi  of  Acre,  in  whose  territory  Nazareth  lies, 
requestmg  him  to  send  to  meet  me  at  Nazareth,  and  to 
have  inquiries  instituted  as  to  the  riotous  proceedings.  I 
also  acquainted  our  bishop  with  my  plan  of  action. 

In  two  days  I  was  at  Nazareth,  but  owing  to  my 
having  slept  at  Nabloos  on  the  way,  the  secretary  of  the 
I^atin  Patriarch  (the  latter  had  heard  of  my  movements) 
arrived  first  on  the  scene.  At  entrance  of  the  town 
I  was  hooted  at  by  children  of  the  Latins  clapping  their 
hands,  and  screaming  out  the  epithet  '  Bordistanti '  (Pro- 
testant) ;  some  atones  were  likewise  thrown  innocuously 
from  a  distance. 

Next  day  being  Sunday,  I  notified  to  the  Mulcseltim, 
or  Ooveroor,  that  I  was  going  to  Divine  worship  at  the 
Protestant  Chajxil  (used  aa  tlie  school  on  week-days), 
and  got  bis  promise  that  do  molestation  should  oocu' 
fact  all  went  off  peaceably.    The  congrt-gation  tb 
consisted  of  abuul  twenty  natives  (tiicir  wivis  not 
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ing,  because  the  place  was  Dot  a  consecrated  church  :  sudi 
is  the  iuvuterat^  Oriental  Feeling,  and  which  cannot  but 
be  respected).  The  EnglUh  liturgy  was  read  in  Arabic, 
and  the  '  proper  lessons '  by  one  of  the  congregation,  aon 
of  a  Greek  priest. 

The  street  was  still  encumberetl  with  stones  of  the 
house  wall  as  left  by  the  rioters.  In  the  afternoon  ar- 
rived three  horsemen  from  Acre,  bringing  a  letter  Scorn 
the  Pashi  to  the  MutescUim,  which  ordained  that  the 
Protestant  worship  was  not  to  be  hindered  or  insulted. 

Next  day,  after  formal  visits  from,  and  then  returned 
to,  the  Muteseilini,  I  took  down  the  doiiositions  of  wit- 
nesses, and  the  morning  after  dispatched  my  Cancelliere 
with  them  to  Acre  to  have  the  cme  judged  while  I  should 
return  home,  leaving  the  littlt;  ProtL-stant  community 
nmdi  relieved  in  mind ;  tlie  great  point  had  been  gained 
of  impressing  upon  the  miud  of  the  Moslem  governor 
that  violence  was  not  to  be  allowed,  and  upon  tliat  of 
the  people  that  erKjuiry  would  surely  follow  upon  any 
outrage. 

In  Nabloos  on  the  return  I  had  some  business  with 
the  Samaritans,  who  are  also  a  persecuted  people,  and 
attended  morning  tuid  evening  [)rayen)  in  the  Protestant 
school-room. 

At  Jerusalem  I  at  once  viated  the  Latin  patnarchj 
and  related  the  occiurences.  Of  course,  his  Grace  depre- 
cated the  resort  to  public  tumult  and  personal  injurj-, 
but  was  of  opinion,  which  could  not  be  contravened,  that 
every  human  association  has  a  right  to  expel  members 
■who  infringe  its  kjiowu  regulations :  and  uri  my  reply- 
ing that  the  posting  of  excommunicated  names  upon  tlie 
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urcli-door  whs  a  needless  measuro  sfter  llic  fact  of  ex- 
Inision  wait  iiccomplUhed,  he  explained,  what  wiis  (juite 
true,  that  that  eluinrh-door  was  situated  witliin  a  court 
yarti  to  which  the  general  imblic  of  the  town  did  not 
resort,  and  therefore  the  scaudal  had  not  boon  veiy  great. 
The  matter  of  tlic  riot  lay  with  iho  FasliiV  of  Acre  to  deal 
with. 

In  conclusion  of  this  episode,  It  should  be  added  that 
no  other  consid  look  up  the  business,  and  that  it  required 
»  second  ride  to  Nazaretli,  and  Iheiicc  to  Acre,  to  get  as 
much  redress  aa  could  be  cxpecled,  and  which  really  was 
offectjve  at  last  by  raeans  of  orders  sent  fnnn  Constan- 
tinople through  onr  ambassador,  Sir  Stratford  Canning.' 
Fra  Aiigeio  was  beyond  our  reauh,  for  it  is  said  that, 
accoixling  lo  capitulations,  the  inmates  of  convents  are 
amenable  only  to  tlieir  own  su|>erior8. 

The  nest  year  (1858)  I  was  again  in  Nazareth,  and 
found  the  Protestants  respectable  in  number  and  cha- 
racter ;  they  were  also  supported  by  a  goodly  i>arly  in 
the  town  council.  Tlu;  Gn^ek  party  was  necessarily  some- 
what in  tlie  shade  by  reason  of  the  war  then  commenced, 
and  they  had  summoned  their  only  clever  man  in  Pales- 
tine (out  of  Jerusalem)  Nyphon,  the  cunite  of  Jifabloos,  to 
be  bishop  of  Niuareth,  with  a  view  of  counteracting  the 
Protestant  progress.  The  Ijatin  community  was  still  at 
the  merty  of  stupid  and  ijinorant  friars,  whose  influence 
was  certainly  diminished  since  Fra  Aagelo's  ebullition 
above  described. 

On  the  whole  subject  of  native  Protestantism  I  am 
convinced  tiiat  it  has  a  good  reflective  effect  upon  tlie  rtH 
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Clinstian  communities,  aiiil  also  in  behalf  of  ovyn  these  ii 
tlie  iiiind  of  the  Moslem  eucmics,  who  will  learn  that 
Christianity  is  uot  necessarily  iv  mere  worship  of  images 
aiid  pictures,  but  is  consistent  with  gooil  moral  conduct' 
before  God  and  man.    The  ser^'Jtude  of  many  generaLious 
has  uudoubtetUy  produced  au  evil  effect  upon  Orieutal 
Christendom,  ho  that  one  often  hears  it  said,  Give  me  the 
plain  word  of  u  Mohammedan  aud  I  will  believe  it,  but 
no  trust  ia  to  be  placed  in  a  score  of  Christian  oaths.     I; 
am  sure  that  tJiere  is  at  all  times  much  exaggeration  iu  I 
thia,  and  that  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  tnie,  we  are  to  altri-J 
bute  the  difference  to  prolonged  oppression  eudured  ou 
the  one  side,  while  the  outside  virtues  of  Moslems  arej 
often  the  friiil  of  intense  and  intolerable  pride. 

Prolestautism  lu  Turkey  has  already  had,  and  will] 
contuuie  to  have,  an  araehorating,  a  recuperative  tendency. , 
It  is  the  true  salt  tjildug  the  place  of  old  salt  that  has  lost 
much  of  its  savour,  not  only  in  concerns  of  worship  and  j 
dogma,  but  iu  relation  to  conscience  and  its  effect  uiKmj 
society. 

The  Oriental,  though  living  churches,  lie  in  a  state' 
of  Icthai^y.  The  Koraan  church  has  in  that  country  I 
a  higher  amount  of  encrjfy  imparted  to  it  through  the  i 
I'atriarchate,  although  working  ujmju  several  wrong  prin-l 
ciplea;  while  at  the  time  we  are  now  considering,  Pro-j 
testantism,  as  represented  by  the  Churcli  of  Englaud,  had 
not  the  force  and  vivacity  that  it  ought  to  exhibit,  ia.| 
reelect  to  cither  its  national,  or  its  distinctive  doctrinal] 
character. 

From  what  has  been  now  said  on  the  subject  it  will  ^ 
he  seen  that  in  ISbZ  Protestantism,  native  and  foreign^j 
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hod  made  coiisidoi'abl«  projrros*  in  Palestine — that  it  had 
bec(>ine  an  apjireciiible  clement  in  public  aflkirss  au  ele- 
ment likely  to  rise  into  greater  importance.' 


TranMlittiim  of  a  Firman^  addreased  to  Ike  Vattoe  of  Saida, 
the  Oovernor  of  Jei-usaUm,  and  others,  authoriMny  th» 
buiidinff  of  a  British  Conaular  Chapel  in  Jenisfdem. 

It  has  haeo  repnawntctl,  botli  now  uik)  before,  on  Uie  part  of 
the  Krilii>h  ombnsiiy  mxidiog  at  my  Court,  tkut  Britai«h  and 
l*rii««tuu  Prot«staut  tiubjocts  visiting;  Jorusalotn  moot  with  ilif* 
ticulties  and  obstructions,  owing  to  their  not  poseessin^  ii  plucc 
of  worship  for  the  obnervancv  of  Protestant  ntee ;  and  It  lius 
been  re<]iieeted  that  [iiTiaisision  should  he  given  to  erect  for  tbe 
fint  time  a  tpccial  Protestant  place  of  worship  within  the  British 
Coueukr  residence  at  Jerusalem. 

Whereas  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  perfect  amity  »nd  cor- 
dial relations  existing  betwcon  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
and  my  Sublime  Porte,  that  the  roqucatB  of  that  Govemment 
should  be  complied  with  as  far  as  possible ;  and  vrheroa*,  more- 
over,  tli'3  aforesaid  place  of  worship  is  to  be  within  tbe  Consular 
residence,  my  Koyal  permir^ion  is  tlien^fore  gianted  for  tbe 
erection  of  the  aforesaid  itjwcial  place  of  womhip  within  tlie 
aforesaid  Consular  residenoc.  And  my  Imperial  order  having 
been  iMituod  for  that  purpose,  the  prudent  decree  containing  per- 
mission has  been  specially  ^^cn  from  my  Imperial  divan. 

When  therefore  it  becomes  known  unto  you,  V'allco  of  Saida, 
Governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  others,  as  aforesaid,  that  our  Royal 
permiitaion  has  been  granted  for  the  erection  in  the  manner 
above  etuted  of  the  aforesaid  place  of  worship,  you  will  be  care- 
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ful  tliut  no  p<TKon  do  in  auy  manner  whatever  oppose  the 
lion  of  tht!  <iforr»iid  place  of  worship  in  the  manner  stated,  and 
yen  will  not  act  in  contruvi'iDtioii  hereof.     For  which  pur 
my  Imperial  Firman  is  issued. 

On  its  arrival  yoii  will  act  in  accordance  with  my  Imperial 
Firmiij)  iH-Tued  for  this  purpose  in  the  manner  aforeeaid — be  it 
tiiiia  known  unto  you,  giving  fidl  tkith  to  the  Imperial  cypher. 

Written  on  the  firet  day  of  Kamadaa  1261  (10  Sept.  1845) 


Trannlation  of  the  Firman  o^  1830,  grarUing  Protsetion. 
l^roteetanta,  being  Turkish  Subjecta. 

To  my  ViKitT  Mohamined  Pasliii,  Miuist^'r  of  Police  at  mj 
Capital — the  honoiuahle  milliliter  and  glorious  counsellor,  tt: 
model  of  the  world,  and  regulator  of  the  affairs  of  the  oom<^ 
munity,  who,  directing  the  public  intere&ts  with  sublime  pru 
donee,  consolidating  the  structure  of  the  empire  with  wisdoc 
and  Htrcugthening  the  columns  of  ila  proKperity  and  renown, 
the  recipient  of  every  grace  firom  the  Most  High.     May  God 
prolong  his  glory ! 

When  thi$  Suhlimc  and  August  HaDdat«  reuchc*  you,  let  it 
be  known  that 

Whereas  hitherto  those  of  my  Christian  subjects  who  have 
embraced  the  I'rolerilant  faith  hnvo  suffered  inconvenience  and 
diffieultiei!  in  eon»«iiuenc<;  of  their  not  being  placed  under  a 
Hcparate  aud  special  jurisdiction,  and  in  cou»Miuence  of 
Patriarchs  and  Primates  of  their  old  creeds  which  they  hav 
abandoned,  naturally  not  being  able  to  administer  (heir  afiairs] 
And  whereaji,  in  neceaaaiy  accordance  with  my  Imperial  cot 
passion  which  extends  to  all  claiwen  of  my  subji-eti*,  it  is  con 
trary  to  my  Imperial  pleasure  that  any  one  class  of  them  iJiouli 
be  exposed  to  trouble ; 

And  whereas  by  reason  of  their  faith,  the  above-mention 
already  form  a  separato  community,  it  is  thi^refore  mj  my 
compassionate  will,  tliat,  by  all  means,  measures  be  adopted  fo 
facilitating;  the  admini»it,ration  of  their  affairs  so  that  they  majj 
live  iu  pi^acc,  quiet,  uud  scciirily. 
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Let  then  a  regpectablo  and  trustworthy  person  acceptable  to, 
and  vliosen  by,  themselves  from  amon|>;  their  own  members,  be 
appointed  with  thv  titlo  of  Aj^cnt  of  the  Protectants,  wboeball 
be  uttuclied  to  the  <iepartnient  of  the  Miniatur  of  Police.  It  shall 
be  tlie  duty  of  the  agent  to  hav«  under  his  charge  the  rc^ster 
of  the  m«ml}erit  of  the  eommnnity,  wliieh  shall  be  kept  at  the 
police.  The  a^ent  mIklU  canw  to  be  reiiist^rriHl  therein  nil  births 
and  deiiths  in  tho  community.  All  applications  for  pa^porta  and 
muriafre  licences,  and  Bpccial  transactions  of  the  community 
that  are  io  be  presonted  at  the  Sublime  Porte  or  to  any  other 
departmeut,  raiL^t  )ie  given  under  the  oflicial  seal  of  bis  agunt. 

For  the  execution  of  my  will,  this  my  royul  mandut49  and 
niiguil  comnriaud  ha*  been  specially  i.^ned  and  granted  from  my 
Imperial  Chancery. 

Hence,  you,  the  Minister  abovc-namod,  in  accordance  with 
the  explanations  given,  will  execute  to  the  letter  the  preceding 
ordinance ;  except  that  as  the  collection  of  the  capitation  tax 
and  delivery  of  passporta  are  subjected  to  specific  regulations, 
you  will  not  do  anytliing  contrary  tn  them.  Yoii  will  not  per- 
mit anything  to  \k  required  of  them  on  pretence  of  fees  and 
expenses,  for  marritigc  licences  or  registrations. 

you  will  see  to  it  that,  like  the  other  commnnities  of  the  Em- 
pire in  all  their  affairsandatl  matters  appertaining  to  their  ceme- 
teries and  places  of  worship,  they  should  have  every  facility  and 
assistance  nceditd.  You  will  not  permit  that  any  of  the  other 
communities  should  in  any  way  interfere  with  their  righta  or 
with  their  religious  concerns,  and,  in  short,  in  no  wise  with  any 
of  their  atfaira,  secular  or  religious,  tliat  thus  they  may  be 
eiialili'tl  to  exercise  the  usages  of  their  faith  in  security. 

And  it  is  enjoined  upon  you  not  to  allow  them  to  be  mo- 
lested an  iota  in  tbe»c  part  iciilarii,  or  in  any  others,  and  that  all 
attention  and  perseverance  he  put  in  requisition  to  maintain 
them  in  quiet  and  security.  And  in  cas«  of  necessity,  ihey  an- 
permitted  to  make  representations  r<^!gardil)g their  Btfaun'  »l>"nti.Hi 
their  agent  to  the  Sublime  Porte. 

'nHien  this  my  Imperial  will  sliall  be  brought  to 
ledge  and  sf^treciatioD,  you  will  have  this  angtusi  ] 
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tered  in  the  proper  depaitmeiit,  and  cause  it  to  be  perpetuated 
in  the  hands  of  the  above-mentioned  subjects,  and  you  will  Bee 
to  it  that  its  requiiements  be  always  executed  to  their  fiill 
import. 

Thus  be  it  known  to  thee,  and  respect  my  sacred  signet  t 
Written  in  the  holy  month  of  Mofaairem,  A.H.  1267  (Nor. 
1850). 

Given  in  the  protected  city  of  Constantinople. 

Letter  fi-om  the  Grand  Visier  to  Mtkemet  Pfteha,  Governor  of 
Saida.     Dated  April  6th,  1852. 

Clear  information  has  reached  us  that  some  Catholics,  dwell- 
ing in  Xazareth,  have  assaulted  two  Protestant  clergymen,  and 
that  the  latter  were  unable  to  defend  tbem^lves  or  to  restore 
or  maintain  peace  and  tranquillity  in  that  village,  inasmuch  as 
the  local  Governor  had  not  even  a  single  agent  of  Police  at 
liand : 

Now  his  Imperial  Majesty  is  desirous  that  all  classes  of  bis 
subjects,  living  under  the  shadow  of  his  guardianship,  should 
enjoy  in  all  respects  the  utmost  personal  security  and  be  fully 
protected : 

Therefore,  your  Excellency,  after  verifying  the  fects,  will 
forthwith  place,  in  the  above-mentioned  village,  a  police  force 
sufficient  to  assure  the  tranquitlitv  of  its  inhabitants,  and  will 
instantly  take  steps  to  seek  out,  arrest  and  punish  the  persons 
who  have  dared  to  commit  the  outrage  just  alluded  to,  so  as  to 
inspire  terror  into  like  persons.  And  for  that  end,  we  have 
addressed  this  present  letter  to  your  Esoelleocy. 

(Signed)  Mcstafa  Rasueed. 

16  Jiimndhi  el  itkher,  120S. 
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of  Ooiunilttf  reports  W  ihe  Brilish  Ciubaasir  at  Coastainloopli- — ProgiuM 
and  impmrnment  hi^foro  Orimonn  War — Condition  of  OhriitiitiM  ma- 
hrriolly  improvBd  beforo  1853— Iuflin?uc«  of  Lord  Siratfoml  de  Rtdcljfiu 
— lojorioiiB  eiToct  of  ICiis^ino  Wnr,  in  rrviving  fnnkticiKca  Rcd  chocking 
pTognwB — Ttetimouj'  of  Locd  Strtttfurd  du  RodcUifn 

We  liave  reviewed  the  parties  iii  iramcdiate  collision  for 
custody  of  the  Sanctuaries,  and  in  order  to  understand 
fully  the  condition  of  the  country  during  the  events  to 
be  liereafter  related,  we  ha\'e  taken  also  into  considenilion 
otiier  corporate  concerns.  The  first  in  importance  of  all 
must  be  those  of  the  Turkish  adininiKtration  of  govern- 
ment in  Palestine.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  a  sketch  of 
the  condition  of  the  Turkish  government  before  and  up  to 
1856.  This  was  carried  on  by  a  Governor  from  Con- 
stantinople who,  until  the  Crimean  war  began,  had  only 
the  rank  of  *  Muteserref,'  or  Fashli  ha\nDg  two  horse-tails, 
for  his  ensign. 

He  was  usually  spoken  of  as  *The  Pashi.'  His 
immediate  superior  was  the  'Wfili'  or  'Mushecr'  of 
Saida  (Sidon),  with   three  horse-tails  fo- 
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residing  in  Beyroot,  iiltliough  previous  to  the  exjjiilsion 
of  tlifi  EgyptiaiiB  in  1840,  Jenisulum  had  been  dependent 
on  Dflinftscm,  whoever  miglit  be  its  lonftl  ruler. 

Tlie  custom  of  the  Turkish  Government  was  to  appoint 
I'aehiw  for  only  one  year — remo\-ing  tliem  at  tlie  end  of 
that  term  to  some  other  post.     The  appointments  were     g 
made  in  Coustaiuinoplc  in  the  raontii  of  Mitrch.    HithcrtoJ^| 
as  already  mentioned,  the  Jerusalem  Pashk  had  been  only  of 
the  grade  of  '  Muteserref,'  with  ensign  of  two  horse-tails. 
Now,  howevc-r,  the  Ottoman  Government  had  sent  us  for 
PashJi  a  *  Mushcer,"  whose  higher  grade  entitled  him  to 
the  oisign  of  three  horse-tails — thus  making  Jerusalem 
and  its  Governor  of  equal  rank  with  Keyroot  and   its 
Musheer,  to  whom  the  Paslifis  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Acre 
had  hitlierto  been  subordinate.    It  was  an  unpreceiicnte 
occurrence  for  Jerusidem  to  have  a  Musheer  of  its  own. 
He  was,  as  usual,  a  Turk  frcjin  Constanlinojile,  IliiAtiz 
Pashii  by  name,  and  he  was  an  old  man  of  much  both! 
infirmity,  intent  only  on  making  the  most  of  his  office 
in  a  pecuniary  sense,  so  long  as  ii   lasted.    His  age  (ii 
was  Sfud  he  was  eighty)  and  decrepitude  led  people  to 
suppose  tliat  in  any  case  this  would  not  be  long. 

His  hungry  dependent  siTibes,  pipe-bearers,  etc.,  wh 
had  come  with  their  master,  wore  as  intent  as  he  on  making 
their  fortune,  and,  being  younger  men,  were  able  to  tak 
more  active  mejisurea  to  that  end.  lint  the  Pashi  had 
many  opportnniliua,  without  leaving  his  Seraglio,  of  exer- 
cising the  Turkish  adroitness  which  induces  those  under 
Government  jurisdiction  to  propitiate  their  rulers  by 
means  of  bakh$hee»h.  And  his  rank  gave  him  a  certain 
weight  and  influence  in  the  country  at  lim. 
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Guropam  visitora   who  for  any  object  gnincd  access 
through  their  Consulates  to  the  Seraglio,  i.e.  the  Pasha's 
aideDCC,  never  hilcd  to  be  aatoQlshed  «t  tlie  be^ignrly 

'  meannees  of  thiit  maiKfion  imd  itt<  utt^ndniits,  as  well  os  at 
the  pimplidty  of  the  im)de  of  (!t>ii(lucli»g  business  there, 
unless  indeed  they  had  previously  had  opponuiiities  of 
seeing  other  Seraglios  in  other  provinces,  for  all  are  nesiriy 
alike.  His  Exc:elleucy  himaelf  was  fi^wj  from  pom])  and 
glorification,  for  why  should  he  spend  money  on  these? 

Uifi  offictiab  were  raganiudinK,  The  house  was  one 
Hred  for  lent,  extremely  dilapidated,  with  its  lower  rooms 
employed  as  a  prison  for  criminals,  whose  chains  were 
often  heard  rattling,  uikI  fiom  which  region  unwholesome 
exhaliitions  proceeded.  The  reception  rocnn  waa  poorly 
fiimished  and  imder  some  of  the  PashitM  [Kiper  Iwga  were 
to  be  seen  suspended  on  nails  around  the  wiills,  each  oon- 
Inining  fiscal  acoounlM  or  con-espcrtidcncc  belonj^ing  to  the 
place  whose  name  was  wrirten  upon  it,  but  in  a  later  period 

ItJiese  were  removed  to  another  I'oom,  where  the  secreta- 
ries were  engaged,  seated  cross-l^ged  amid  an  admirable 
conftisiou  of  paiJers. 

Tliis  state  of  things  waa,  however,  compatible  with 
extreme  formiditj'  and  servility  on  the  part  of  scci'u- 
taries  and  ofliccra  in  attendanite,  and  oriental  pohteness 
to  strangei-8  on  the  pai-t  of  His  Escelleocy.  It  apjjears 
that  some  iinprovcraeuts  Imve  been  made  of  late  years 
in  respect,  of  furniture  and  method.  As  for  Archives  of 
the  Pashalic,  we  had  reason  t^>  believe  that  none  were 
preserved  in  Jerujralem,  each  Pashk  carrying  off  the  papers 
referring  to  his  own  term  of  office. 

The  Poshalic  wait  divided  into  the  ihrco  *  Sanjaks 

VOL.  I.  M  . 
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(literally  meaning  'baunera'),  ordistxicta  of  Jerusalem, 
Kabloos,  and  Oozh,  each  liaWug  its  own  civil  gover&or  (in 
Nabloos  aud  Gaza  atylwl  the  '  Mulesellim,"  or  in  Turkiab 
llie  'KaimakSm'),  ita  own  Jiidjrc  (Kftdi)  and  treasurer 
(Kliaznudiir).  The  I'astii\  was  understocKl  to  hold  office 
for  one  year,  the  Kddi  for  three,  unless  promoted  else- 
where during  the  tei-m. 

This  short  tenure  of  office  by  thePaabk  was  doubllesa 
intended  to  operate  as  a  check  upon  ambitious  men,  who 
miglil  tuku  advantage  of  their  high  phice  of  trust  in  pro- 
vinces remotr-  from  the  capital,  and  make  llicmselvea 
independent  of  the  central  government,  aa  had  been  fre-j 
quently  flie  c^asc  in  former  times. 

But  the  system  bad  ila  grave  disadvantages.    In  thej 
majority  of  iiistan*:ea  it  was  notorious  that  these  officials^ 
procuretl  their  appointments  by  briberj-  of  those  above 
them,  and  heavy  fees  to  be  i>aid.     They,  therefore,  for 
the  most  part,  came  to  iJieir  new  post  in  a  state  of  hungry 
impovcriHhment,  and  it  became  an  object  of  first  impor-l 
tance  tu  them  to  moke  money  as  fitst  as  possible  out  of) 
the  province  during  the  brief  term  assigned  them;  aad( 
this  necessity  rupiMits  itself  at  every  fresh  ap|K»intnient. 

This  I'ccovery  of  wealth  might  be  effected  in  sundry' 
ways :  all  parties  were  eager  to  bid  for  the  favour  and 
advantage)  belonging  to  subordinate  commissions  under^ 
the  new  ruler,  and  if  the  agricultural  rev^ue  coming 
into  the  Coiistanliuople  Treasury  was  but  small,  it  was 
not  beaiuae  the  full  amount  was  not  exacted  from  the ! 
peasantry,  but  because  tlie  tax-fannera  and  Pasbks  bad  ] 
the  first  slmre. 

Again  it  was  imposyihle  for  a  strange  Pashi),  fresh ' 
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firom  Turkey  and  ignorant  of  the  very  language  spoken 
in  his  t(;rriloi-y,  to  bi-oome  a  ma:^tcr  of  tlie  aflaii-s  there,  or 
acquainted  witL  the  needs  of  the  population,  or  even  of 
Uieir  actual  conditioi).  This  would  not  have  mattered  bo 
much  if  luiy  faithful  interpreter  of  (HXiurrence-J  were  at 
hauil ;  but  it  was  everybody's  interest  to  deceive  the 
Pashh,  while  seeking  to  attain  his  personal  or  family  or 
faction  obje<^ta. 

Most  helpless  is  each  new  Pashii  imdei'standing  only 
Turkish,  and  aware  that  his  removal  may  take  place 
under  local  intrigue  even  within  the  allotted  year;  for 
intrigues  proceed  from  not  only  the  Arab  ESendis,  but 
abo  from  the  restless  oomnmnities  of  rival  Christiana  with 
their  European  supporters. 

Even  were  such  a  Pash^  high-minded  and  disiute* 
reeled,  yet  how  should  he  be  able  to  cope  with  these  diffi- 
culties? but  as  the  class  of  Tiu"ks  from  among  whom 
Pashas  in  those  days  were  appointed  were  neither  bigh- 
mindet]  nor  disinterested,  it  was  some  mitigation  of  cur- 
rent evils  that  their  administnition  rarely  laaleil  more 
than  one  year.  JJetween  1846  antl  1853  I  had  seen  ax 
BUCcesaive  Pashis  witliin  our  province,  of  whom  only  one 
possessed  any  of  the  qualities  that  we  should  deem  requi- 
Htc  for  his  office, 

Tlie  ruler  and  the  rul(rt!  alike  reganled  the  Paiih^  as  a 
mere  bird  of  pjissagc,  too  often  a  bird  of  prey  on  its  pas- 
sage ;  some  times  feared,  never  re8i)ectetl,  ami  commonly 
hoodwinked  by  each  party  in  turn,  lea\'ing  the  un- 
remedied disorders  of  the  place  to  lb* "'  ■'  hU  equally 
short-hved  successor.  f 

The  [wverty  of  the  Turkish  Oi 
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queutly  acause  of  difficulty  in  llic  admiutstratioQ  of  public 
dfiiiirs. 

TIic  troo|>s  wore  in  arrears  of  pay  because  there  waa 
no  money  in  the  Public  Treasury.  The  Goveruineui 
officials  often  were  kept  long  waiting  for  their  salary. 
Public  works,  necessary  reiiairs,  were  nuglecled  for  the 
same  reaaon.  Stores  and  supplleH  could  not  be  laid  in 
the  right  season,  or  if  laid  iu,  iwiyment  for  them 
deferred. 

And  yet  the  land  wan  fertile — and  large  sums  we 
levied  u|>on  the  peasants  as  taxes. 

But  the  money  did  not  lind  its  way  into  the ' 
of  the  Sidtan.     Uashi-Bozuk  collei^toni,  tax-fanners,  anc 
local  or  Turkisli  governors  absorbed  a  lar^te  pmixirtion. 

One  who  hail  the  best  opi)nrtunities  for  obserration 
wrote  at  that  time : — '  The  TurkUh  Government  luive  no' 
moral  power,   the  state  of  their  army  ami  finances  de- 
prive them  of  a  physical  one  in  a  country  where  passioii 
prevails  over  reason,  and    where  religiou  and  public 
opmion,  such  as  it  is,  appear  rather  to  develope  than 
check  enmity  and  dissension.'      And  iigain   he  touche 
upon  graver  defects : — 'The  misconduct  of  the  TurkisbJ 
authorities  who  have  been  sent  to  Syria — their  want  of 
education  and  of  talent,  their  entire  ignorance  of  public 
opinion,  would  aloue  render  them  unfit  uucontrollod  to] 
govern  the  country.' 

These  words  were  written  before  the    progrefB    ol 
events   had  rai-sod  up  a  clnss  of  well-educated  Pashi8.,| 
They  applied  with  strict  truth  to  such  men  as  were  sent 
govern  JenisahMU  before  the  Crimean  War.     Tliey  werel 
written  in  the  very  province  ullerwards  so  ably  goverued 
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by  Daood  PasK^  (a  Christmn),  whose  higli  polish,  urbanii 
maimers,  and  vark-il  Icaruinj,'  (iiicludmg  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  and  Hteraturt;)  bo 
(h'lighted  Tristram  when  ht;  visited  the  Lebanon  twenty 
years  after  the  above  words  had  been  written,  descriptive 
of  the  class  of  men  who  were  then  the  rulers  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Turkey.' 

Military  Force,  Uegutars  and  Irregittart — Taxation. 

The  Nizftm,  or  r^dar  military  force  for  the  whole 
Pashalic,  coHwsted  of  one  battalion  of  infantry,  generally 
deficient  in  number,  st^ttioned  at  Jeniaatem,  and  in  those 
daya  roiiiuiauded  by  a  '  Biu-baslii,"  whose  i-ank  was  equal 
to  our  major.  We  never  had  any  regular  cavalrj'  or 
proper  artillery,  and  these  NizSra  were  inde]K'ndeiit  of 
our  I'ashJi's  control.  The  Bin-bashi  might,  indeed,  phice 
them  at  Ms  disposal,  on  apphcalion  being  made  in  written 
fonnality,  couutendgnwl  by  other  funclionaries  of  civU 
administration,  either  for  display  at  si)ecial  times,  or  for 
menace  of  turbulent  peasantry,  hut  never  for  actual  fight- 
ing— this  latter  service  would  requuv  express  pcrrnisaion 
for  each  single  occasion  from  the  'Seri-asker,'  or  com- 
mander-in-rhief  at  DamaMCu.s.     How  different  from  the 


'  Ur!>idtw  Tristram,  other  imvulliin  karo  eaaus  ia  contact  with  I>Mhju  of 
tbe  new  uchool,  and  t^ord  ijinitford  tin  IWclilla  ht»  addod  his  iMtimoQV  to 
tbein-  lU  tells  in  tUnl  even  iu  tho  kt«r  juais  of  hS»  TMndsiu'i!  in  Ooiutan- 
tinoplo  '  A  Turk  of  fiood  rannnors  whu  cnn  talk  fraoitli,  who  ia*  vinited 
tbo  eiunt  clili-«  of  Chti^l^ndotu  and  )ia»  Mime  aajuaifitAncs  witli  fSumpeian 
UtaMtun,  i«  no  longor,  na  tn  Uio  Iniit  cental^,  •  phmiix  ora  black  tima. 
Tlio  Grwkn  hftre  ouwhI  to  monopolim  Iho  miun  eh*nn(i1  of  conuuiuucstion 
botwi<eu  the  Porte  and  the  for«i^  niubtuMdora  at  OoBstanlitiopJe.  The 
funeliooji  of  i^hiBrintvqmtor  nw  p'Tfortnod  by  a  Tklumtlaun.'  {Ijoad  StntU 
ford  du  ItedclilTu  in  -  Tbs  NiosUsntli  C«nliir;,'  gi.  7.?'.) 
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old  Pasli&s  of  Anatolia  or  YanJna!  whca  their  soldiers 
might  sliig — 

Biaoi  tho  day*  at  thn  Prophet  tha  world  imtw  nw 
A  chieAuu  «o  ^'loriotu  aa  'Ali  Puhfc  I 

About  half-a-dozeu  men  in  NizSm  muform,  with  a  sub- 
altern officer,  served  the  iron  guns  upon  the  cistle  walls 
for  firing  siUtitvs.     llicsc  inun  were  our  arlillvry  corps. 

In  July  of  this  year  we  find  only  120  regulars  in  Jeru- 
salem, the  rest  having  gone  to  Hebron.     iJut  the  avail- i 
able  force  of  govermneiit  was  thai  of  the  '  Baslii-bozuk,' 
or  '  Hawflra '  (the  latter  bciug  theu-  Arabic  desiguatioa), 
who  have  been  riglitly  described  !is  the  '  irregular  soldiery 
with  irreguliii-  pay ' — liorsemcn  without  uniform,  a  nijjgcd 
and  disordtrly  set ;  these  were  always  at  the  dispostil  of 
the  PashJi,  and  mostly  employed  in  delivering  mavmgea 
of  government  aervice  among  the  towns  or  villagca,  or  in 
serving  writs  of  summons  to  tlie  Shaikhs,  or  in  collecting 
the  taxes.     They  were  stalioned  at  the  leading  towns  aa 
required.'    Travellers  and  artists  used  to  delight  them- , 
flclves  in  the  wild  and  beggarly  appearance  of  these  tat- 
terdemalions and  their  accoutrements,  making,  as  they! 
did,  picturesque  aubjccta    for  journals  or  albums;   aud 
ahoidd  the  delineator,  verbal  or  linear,  chance  to  have' 
witnessed  some  of  their  simple  evolutions,  when  acting, 
together  as  a  body,  so  much  the  more  *  telling '  wouldj 
his  descriptions  be  at  home. 

Hut  the  lax  and  corrupt  system  on  which  that  mili-l 
tary  coriw  was  conducted,  although  ao  much  of  govem- 

■  This  arm  uf  military  wmci)WlHwnr&«iTf(am>nd of  lnh>,uw0ftt« Mid,. I 
Mid  arrmyed  la  uniform  by  the  Turku  undf  f  liip  iiaiiie  of  8c)'ara  in  Arabic,  or  \ 
■omeUiiiig  ttiftt  is  mesat  to  imilato  tlw  Fnmcb  unw  of  geiwd'irnife.' 
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ment  action  depended  upon  it,  mid  iht-  ;i!nuunl  to  wliirh 
the  revenue  w»s  defraudetl  through  its  own  incoiupeteuey 
to  punish  these  nien,  or  even  bring  them  to  a  reckoning, 
could  not  be  perceived  by  a  casual  tourist  over  the  coun- 
try— it  could  only  be  guessed  from  .th^  sha^y  ap- 
pearance. 

The  Vashk  would  be  commissioned  to  engage  a  cer- 
tain number  of  BiJshi-l)ozuk  within  his  province,  accord- 
iug  to  tlie  exigency  of  circumstances.  Tlie  largest  iiuiiiber 
that  1  have  known  ou  sendee  was  nominally  (iOO ;  that 
number  wa»  dividcKl  into  four  ln)0p8,  and  euch  of  these 
subdivided  into  ti-ii  coni|)anie8,  but  seldom  could  more 
than  half  the  roll  be  mustered. 

The  captaina  (agas)  liaving  purchased  their  commis- 
Mons  from  Damascus  or  Constantinople,  by  direct  brilxTy, 
would  have  to  recover  the  outlay.  But  they  were  badly 
paid,  for  almoRt  all  arms  of  military  service  were  fur  iu 

f''  arroar  of  pay ;  and  these  people  uaud  opiwrluuitiea,  which 
the  NizAm  were  without,  of  reimbursing  themselves  freely, 
either  by  violent  uxactiouij  on  the  jieaHantry,  or  by  frauds 
on  the  government  accounts — the  latter  mode,  particu- 
larly in  the  way  of  iliminishing  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed, whik-  ftJI  the  time  dniwiug  on  the  local  treasur}'  Uxc 
full  i>ay  and  rations,  was  very  common,  and  as  the  men 
were  scattered  al)out,  the  cheat  was  not  easily  detected. 

Upon  the  rare  occasions  of  the  Fash^  calling  out  the 
Bashi-boziik  for  insijcction,  or  his  summoning  tliem  for 
su<lden  duty,  uoihiug  wa.**  eaaer  than  for  the  captains  to 
hire  for  the  time  the  retjuired  complement  from  those 
unemployed  men  of  di&tolult-  liabiui  of  life,  unattached 
and  loafing  about — the  Aga  knew  where  to  find  tJicm. 
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They  might  bo  half-starved  la<Js  of  sixteen,  or  weazened 
oW  men— all  the  same  for  his  purpose ;  no  imiform  was 
required  ;  any  scraggy,  ill-fed  horse  was  sufficient,  for  use, 
as  well  as  an;  sort  of  weapon  for  cshibiuon  at  a  distance, 
such  as  a  pair  of  old  pistols,  or  an  odd  one,  or  a  rusty 
inuiiket — so  rusttxl  that  the  bayonet  at  the  end  of  it,  if 
there  were  one,  could  not  be  wrendied  off;  or  a  spear, 
with  its  long  broken  handle  split-ed  up  with  twine, 
weapon  only  seemed  to  be  indi»[it!ti»;d)]e,  and  that  wax 
aword,  the  curval  sabre  of  the  Ea«t. 

Supplementarics  of  this  kind  were  sometimes  impr 
vlded  at  tlie  mumeul  of  call  wilJi  u  horse,  they  ha\T 
Hincc  tilt!  liist  employment  aold  it,  or  pawned  it,  or  gam- 
bled it  away.    In  such  aaise  the  Aga  would  advance  bi 
one  at  tally-price,  to  be  deducted  out  of  tlic  pay,  nuaerab 
even  when  it  is  i>aid.    But  what  was  Uie  pay  of  even  the 
best  men,  of  fellows  in  good  health,  ha\nng  warm  clothe 
a  gooil  horse,  and  pretty  fair  wca|xius  of  liieir  own, 
of  auch  there  were  some  ? 

The  full  salary  allowed  by  Government  was  seventy-- 
five  piastres  ])er  month  (then  about  twelve  slnUings  ani 
sixpence),  with  fifteen  barley  loaves  a  week,  of  dctestabli 
qTiality,  served  tmt  from  Friday  to  Friday.     Out  of  thiar 
allowance  the  soldier  had  to  provide  liis  own  horse,  wi' 
saddle  aed  bridle,  horse-shoes,  nose-bag  and  saddle-bags 
but  the  government  stores  supphed  barley  for  the  hoj 
(onts  are  unknown  in  the  East).     Could  the  man  subs 
u[K>n  tliis  ?    Imj)OMvsibIc — and  lie  did  not ;  yet  a  tlioroug! 
Hawflra  was  gluttonised  on  good  tilings,  but  how  was  th 
done? 

He  had  been  de&[)at<:Iied  (iisunlly  three  or  four  wi 
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lopefher)  to  a  village,  witli  a  government  nii'ssage — per- 
linps  a  dialr(>sa  warrant,  common  enough.  On  his  arrival 
there  to  billet  himself,  the  people,  in  abject  terror,  derived 
from  past  experience,  flee  away;  but  if  this  be  impoeable, 
they  come  forward,  assist  the  gentleman  in  dismounting, 
put  his  hor&e  inlo  the  best  place  they  have,  establish  him 
in  Ihe  bcKl  houite,  get  together  the  best  ciubious  to  form  a 
divan  for  his  repose,  and  in  all  haste  bring  the  very  best 
foo<l  that  (tan  lie  Imd — as  fowls,  aheepVtail  (the  delicious 
Ugyeh)y  and  fresh  c^gs ;  also  fruits  aooordiug  to  the 
season,  as  grajx-s,  melons,  or  [wraegranates ;  and  if  tlie 
village  bii  a  Chiislian  one,  or  near  to  such,  raki  spirit  is 
procured  for  him  to  drink- — ^the  whole  party  is  treated  in 
the  same  way,  living,  ac4ionling  to  tlie  old  EngUsh  pro- 
verb, *at  rack  and  manger.'  The  visitors  smoke  their 
pipes,  call  each  other  Agas,  and  the  more  days  the  mer- 
rier for  them  to  live  on  free  quarters. 

At  ihwr  departure,  the  business  being  settled,  the 
poor  victims  cram  the  pockets  and  eaddte-bags  of  the 
Aga-company  for  tlic  journey,  I  have  known  in.itances 
from  report  of  these  HokibwI  miscreants  arriving  at  a 
village,  fully  supplied  from  the  last  ittation  of  their  visita- 
tion, and  when  the  unhappy  people  presented  their  liesi 
delicacies,  kick  away  thai  choice  pitaj\  or  the  lamb  roasted 
whole,  into  the  duat,  and  demand  in  place  of  these  a  sum 
of  money  as  its  %'aliie,  assessed  by  themselves,  and  then 
feed  ui>on  wliat  tliey  had  brought  in  their  aaddlc-ba^ 

Well  might  the  people  fear  the  approach  of  aiich 
messengers,  and  tliat  very  premigc  tif  dread  which  cleared 
the  way  Iwfore'  tliem,  was  a  weapon  of  greater  force  than 
any  <UBplay  of  military  arms  that  could  be  made.     And 
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shoukl  th(!  Pash^  and  tiis  roundl  by  any  possibility  bear 
uf  Llicsc  doiugM,  the  r-ompliunl  would  be  in  due  form 
received,  and  the  captain  aaked  in  mellifluent  Turkish  if 
his  men  Had  not  been  maligned  by  the  rude  fcUahlieen : 
he  would  then,  with  a  graceful  salute,  promise  to  enquire 
into  the  circumstances ;  but  woe  to  the  place  from  wliich 
the  accusation  proceeded,  so  much  ttie  graiter  woe  as  the 
men  wbo  had  becu  the  oflcudci-s  were  otlcu  foreigners  to 
the  country — pitiless  Bosnians  or  Koords. 

These  ILiwarn  had  ocoii^onally  other  employment! 
on  hand,  such  aa  escorting  European  travellers  who  pay 
and  feed  well,  besides  the  countless  ingenuities  of  extoi^ 
tion  which  Asiatic  cuEtoms  admit  of,  among  tlie  natives. 
They  cared  little  for  iJieir  officera  ;  cverj'one  styled 
fellow,  and  was  called  in  return,  an  Aga,  except  in 
real  Aga'a  prescuce ;  and  one  and  all  were  at  Uberty  an; 
day  or  at  any  hour  to  abandon  the  service — there  beinj 
no  stipulated  period  of  engagement,  there  could  be  n 
such  crime  as  desertion.  Their  military  training 
meagre  enough,  almost  limited  to  a  deploying  from  cl 
to  open  order,  or  wildly  scattering  like  locuate,  th 
gathering  into  a  body  at  a  given  signal,  evolutions  capable 
certiiiiily  of  being  turned  to  excellent  account  when  re-, 
quired,  which  with  us  was  never  the  case.  The  men: 
had,  however,  some  amount  of  emulation  among  them  ia' 
the  riding  practice  of  their  peculiar  style,  and  throwing 
and  catching  the  jereed. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  their  only  martia 
music,  namely  a  jiJiir  of  diraiimtivc   kettle-drums,  eac 
perhaps  a  little  larger  than  an  English   breakfast  c 
beaten  by  short  leathern  straps,  during  which  oneratio 
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the  performer  holds  Uie  niins  of  his  horse  ln^twi-'eu  his 
teeth ;  more  than  one  such  drummer  might  be  fouud  m 
each  troop,  aud  this  music  gave  notice  in  advance  to  any 
Tillage  or  town  of  their  approach  ;  these  instruments  tliey 
call  trompeta ;  the  Arab  jtopuliition  aill  them  tubUk  (a 
corruption  of  the  Tiu-kish  word  Uivool.  a  drum),  but 
Europeans  unceremoniously  call  them  tom-toms,  as  if  they 
belongwl  la  mero  African  savagta.  The  ellet:t,  however, 
was  wild  and  even  exciting  wlieu  heard  from  a  distance 
among  the  hills. 

More  has  boon  here  said  than  was  intended,  aliout  the 
IJashi-bozuk,  Im\ing  in  view  the  special  imiiortance  of 
thai  f()ri;o  in  carrying  on  the  mechanism  of  government 
throughout  the  countiy.  Itidicule  and  opprobrious 
epithets  are  someliraes  directed  from  the  populace  to  the 
NizAm  regulars ;  but  no  oue  ventures  to  behave  saucily 
lo  the  Bashi-bozuk-iiskeri.  The  Nizum  are  hannloss 
beyoml  thu  city  walls,  but  the  others  are  ubiquitous  and 
acquainted  wilh  the  country.' 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  it  should  be  ob8er\-ed 
that  by  the  Tanzim^t  of  the  Emjure  it  is  unlawful  to 
employ  militiuy  in  the  colledion  of  tAxes ;  but  the  autho- 
rities interpret  the  word  miHtary  to  mean  the  NizAm,  and 
the  Bashi-bozuk,  when  engaged  in  this  service,  only  com- 
pel the  payment  of  arrears  by  every  and  any  means, 
hardly  short  of  violence  of  hands  or  weapons. 

Taxation  in  Palestine  was  not  burdensome  when  kept 
within  the  lugal  limits,  the  principal  branch  of  which  oon- 


I  And  ;«(  tlioM  Bnslii-bMuk  iubL«  (izcolleut  soldion  nndat  * 
Fcri — w  im  uw  during  the  OrimnAii  Wnr,  whon  ft  orp*  of 
WW  piaoed  uuder  Uiu  cummuid  of  Briluli  ofEc«n. 
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sislfl  in  the  Biiltan's  litlie  of  produrt*,  and  the  tnilitar 
compensation  for  exemption  from  military  service,  i.e. 
H&l-miri  and  the  M&l-askcri. 

These  had  been  revived  and  fixed  during  the  I^ptian 
occupation,  and  I  have  before  tne  an  authenticated  copj 
of  the  registered  assessment  for  each  place   within   thc^ 
Pashalit: ;  bnt  the  Turks,  since  tJieir  return,  have  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  adjust  tlie  a^Messment  to  tlie  shifting 
circumstances  of  the  period  ;  the  consequence  has  been  ea 
inequality  of  burden  to  an  alarming  di^rec,  some  place 
which    had  made  considerable  advance  in   proeperity* 
during  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  remaining  still  charged^ 
aa  when  Uiey  had  been  in  tjieir  lower  condition ;  while 
others  were  highly  taxed  although  nearly  deserted  of  in-' 
babitants  from  their  land  Iwing  exposed  to  raids  of  wile 
Arabs,  whicli  was  not  the  case  undur  the  strong  government 
of  the  E^iyptians,  when  the  assessment  was  last  adjusted. 

There  were  minor  taxes  which  graduiiily  inc-re;ised  it 
number,  sucli  as  the  '  Jclcb  "  on  cattle,  luid  tlie  '  Damga  '\ 
on  stamps — the  latter  ingeniously  applied  to  tailors  and 
shoemakers,  who  were  not  allowed  to  sell  new  war 
without  the  articles  being  stamped  by  the  collector,  fc 
wdes,  of  course,  the  Customs  duos  at  the  sea-ports,  ^v■hicI; 
were  not  exoesHive  ;  but  all  these  fAlling  for  honest  auj 
vision  among  the  officials,  and  of  such  su]>ervision  ther 
was  none. 

Jerusalem  city  was  exempted  ftom  military  service,  i 
it  is  one  of  the  three  holy  cities  of  the  MohammedauaJ 
and  therefore  free  from  even  exemption  fees ;  but  the 
Christians  there  conceived  themselves  ill-used  in  bcingl 
compelled  to  pay  subsiituiion  for  militajy  bcrvice,  in  which 
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neitlier  there  nor  elsewhere  were  they  allowed  to  serve 
pci^ooally.  It  WAS  a,  poor  compensation  for  them  all 
over  the  oountiy  to  be  delivered  from  llie  odium  of  the 
capitation  military'  tax  (Kharftj),  when  a  larger  amount 
was  substituted  under  anotlu'r  mtmc  for  the  same.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  this  tax  was  small,  and 
the  Christians  had  no  wish  wlmtever  to  become  soldiers. 
Certain  du(»  and  Cuatorus  duties  were  levied  at  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem,  if  they  had  not  been  alivady  paid  at 
the  seaport  of  Jaflii — for  the  port  of  Jerusalem  is  Jaffa, 
thirty-five  miles  oil'  by  onUnary  road. 

Jaffa  cannot,  liowever,  be  said  to  have  a  port,  properly 
so  callwl,  and  yet  a  good  deal  of  shipping  trade  is  carried 
on  there.  English  and  foreign  ships  come  there  for  grain. 
We  have  known  tliere  to  be,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
three  English  vessels  and  one  Maltese  taking  in  grain — 
wheat,  millet,  and  sesame — besides  an  iron  ship  of  'iOO 
tons{alHO  English),  Uiking  incjoni  for  Cork  and  Falmouth, 
a  Norwegian  bark  had  taken  in  corn  for  Ireland  in  tlie 

[  eame  week. 

Soajt  factories,  oil  storea,  atid  houses  were  built,  the 
stones  being  brought  by  sea  from  the  ruius  of  aucii;nt 
Cifisarea  and  Alhieet.     Olive  oil  is  also  exported,  and 

'  Qermans,  as  well  as  other  Europeans  and  Amirricans,  had 
settled  there  in  order  to  canry  on  trade  and  agriculture.' 

There  is  but  little  tnule  and  no  commerce  in  Jerusa- 
lem. The  trade  is  limited  to  the  dealings  of  those  who 
supply  the  wants,  not  so  much  of  the  residents  (for  the 

^Piiental  residents  liave  few  alwolute  wantA  that  are  not 

•  V«ry  prwt  progreu*  bm  \>eer\  made  in  every  rospect  ^oce  tho  O 
War,  and  tbo  gwpiUnUnii  lina  niuob  moro  Umn  itoiihlt'd. 
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supplied  by  the  produce  of  the  district  immediattly  siil 
rountling)  as  of  the  ChriHtian  pilgrims  and  of  the  Euro-I 
peau  settlers.     Eui-opeaiJ  goods  arc  brought  into  the  dty 
ill  quantities  yearly  on  the  increase. 

The  only  muiiutiicturc  in  Jerusalem  is  that  of  soap, 
for  which  tlie  olive  oil  and  the  alkali,  both  native  pro- 
ducts, supply  the  materials.  The  soap  is  imported  chiefly 
to  Egypt. 

But  although  Jerusalem  is  not  a  commercial  crapo- 
rium,  a  prodigious  amount  of  money  is  annually  poured  I 
int<»  tlie  cily  from  Kiiropc  None  howcvtT  got-s  outJ 
except,  of  coui-se,  to  tlit:  Turkisli  treasury,  and  the  com-j 
paratively  small  amount  needed  for  trade.  The  lai^ei 
projjortion  of  the  money  which  arrives  in  poured  by  the] 
IHlgrims  into  the  treasuries  of  the  great  Christian  Con-] 
vents,  where  it  remains. 

The  coins  of  all  nations  were,  and  still  are,  currc&tj 
in  Jerusalem.  This  was  partly  owing  lo  the  fact  that] 
pilgrims  of  all  nations  brought  with  them  siuns  of  greater] 
or  less  amount  in  ready  oasli — the  fruit«  of  their  lifelong] 
savings  for  the  puqioses  of  the  pilgrimage.  Moreover,  aal 
there  were  at  that  time  no  banks  and  no  commerce,  pro] 
perly  s<i  called,  remittances  were  generally  made  to  the 
Convents,  to  ttie  Government,  and  to  Europeans,  in] 
^)ecic. 

The  various  coins  had  n  fluctuatiug  vaUie,  difTerent  at  I 
one  time  from  anotlier,  and  all  and  each  diflbrent  in  thai 
different  towns  and  villages.     In  Jerusalem  there  was  the 
government  value,  genei-ally  depreciated  by  pro{;lamation 
about  the  time  when  public  taxes  were  leviable.    Tlicraj 
was  also  the  mei'chant  or  trader's  value,  and  the  value] 
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current  in  the  umrkcts.  Besides  this  there  were  differ- 
ences to  be  allowed  for  on  account  of  liglit  weight  and 
other  causes.  Great  confusion  and  losa  was  occasioned 
by  all  tliese  soui-ces  of  pcrjilexity  in  money  traueactions 
and  in  the  daily  dealings  of  life. 

Law  Courts  and  the  Administration  0/ Justice. 

We  now  proceetl  to  the  atlministratiou  of  jusUce  in 
the  Courts  of  Law. 

Every  town  has  its  judge,  a  native  of  the  country 
(ex<,"ept  at  Jerusalem),  who  decides  causes  on  the  principles 
of  the  Korftii  and  its  Comment  wies,  a^  far  as  he  b 
acquainted  with  them.  These  minor  judges  are  apjxjinted 
by  tile  Kadi  of  the  next  capital  city,  who  is  liiraself  com- 
missioned by  purchase  ftom  Constantinople  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  the  scale  of  purchase  rising  from  lliat  of 
the  lowest  apjiointment  up  to  the  highest,  which  is 
Baghdad,  and  Jerusalem  staudfi  rather  Iiigh  upon  the 
ladder. 

The  KSdi'a  court  is  called  the  *  Makhkameh,"  and  the 
judge  i-eceives  a  fee  of  three  per  cent,  upon  tlie  value  of 
suits  decided,  to  be  paid  by  the  gainer  in  the  cause. 
Now-a-days,  however,  the  K&dis  complain  of  iheir  fees 
falling  off  considerably,  on  account  of  the  modern  institu- 
tion of  Municipid  Courts,  called  tlie  '  Mejha,'  and  even  of 
tlie  Consular  Courts,  mto  which  mixed  cases  are  often 
carried.  Yet  matters  of  Moslem  religion,  and  of  inherit- 
ance, or  of  fixed  property,  must  necessarily  go  to  the 
MaklikAiueb. 

These  Kadis   and   their   courta    arr  tim,  aiid^ 

alwayn  have  been  so  (nee  '  Arabian  Nl 
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deewhere),  for  the  prevalence  of  bribery,  jealousy,  fa- 
vouritism, iiitere^iteil  intercession,  etc. 

The  suboniiug  of  false  testimony  from  men  waiting 
at  the  door  for  employment  in  perjiuy,  for  even  a  trifling 
pay,  is  a  matter  of  freqiu;nt  occurrence ;  and  the  failings  ■ 
of  the  Kdili  give  a  zest  to  social  convcrsiition,  or  to  po^msj 
or  narrations  at  the  (toffee-houses :  so  much  w  thai  among 
ClinstianH  who  occasionally  get  pork  to  cat^  the  iHg'9< 
head,  when  brought  to  table,  is  in  mockery  dcsigufttedj 
the  '  K&di's  lieid.'     No  wonder  then  that  the  natives 
repair  rather  to  the  local  Mejlis,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, wliich  arc  mimy,  or,  when  the  case  admits  of  it,j 
U>  It  European  Consul. 

Besides  the  KAdi  there  is  a  more  permanent  functionary  ] 
of  Mohammedan  law,  entirely  independent  of  the  judge, 
called  the  Mufti.     He  has  no  court,  but  is  rather  a  con- 
Htiltative  judge  at  homo.     Lie  is  often  a  native  of  the 
place,  and  appointet\   in   Constantinople   at  the   Gover- 
nor's reconimendiition.      Individuals  may  have  recourse 
to  him,  and  even  the  Kfidi  will,  in  dubious  matters,  send 
to  him  a  slip  of  paper  from  the  tribunal.    In  every  case 
of  eonsultation,  merely  the  abstract  law    is  asked  tor, 
without    mention     of    the    parlies  concerned — fictitious 
names  being  used  in  describiag  the  case  (geuerally  Zaid 
and  'Omar),  a  piactice  somewhat  analogous  to  our  writs  j 
formerly  issued  in  the  name  of  Jolm  Doe  and  Itichard 
Doe,    or  as    the  Jews    in  business   take  the   nanuiS   of] 
Iteuben  and  Simeon,  in  accordance  with  Genesis  xlviii.  5. 

The  Mufli's  rejily  is  the  '  Fetwa,'  for  which  he  charges 
no  stated  fee,  but  accepts  a  present  instead — indeed,  no  j 
proportionate  fee  could  be  assigned  to  a  cause  imkuown. 
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One  of  the  Muftis  lived  in  JeriBalem  many  years,  aud  lie 
was  a  Just,  upright  man. 

These  arc  the  Mohammedan  forma  of  legal  procedure 
The  principle  of  a  jury  13  unkuown  to  their  law. 

Christian  evidence  could  not  be  received  in  the  Mos- 
lem 0)nr(s,  presided  over  by  the  Kfldi.  That  court  was 
theoretically  a  Court  of  Elquity,  governed  by  Divine 
Authority,  from  whom  the  Korftu  laws  there  administered 
had  emamited. 

Iq  order  to  preserve  the  ptnity  of  tlie  evidence  admis- 
sible, it  was  necessary  that  '  unbelievers,'  who  must  of 
necessity,  according  to  this  theory,  be  vmtrustworthy  wit- 
nesses, should  be  incapable  of  giving  legal  evidence. 
Hence  the  exclusion  of  Christian  evidence.  However 
plflufflble  this  theory,  the  injxtstice  to  nou-Moalems  was 
manifest.  It  was  impossible,  in  many  casea,  for  Christians 
to  find  two  Moslem  witnesses,  and  in  practice  Moslem 
witnesses  were  found  hostile  to  Christians.  How  then 
was  justice  to  be  obtained  for  Christians  and  non-Moslem-s? 
Let  those  wlio  can  understand  wliat  it  woidd  cost  a  aincero 
son  of  tite  Church  of  Home  to  acknowledge  any  modifica* 
tion  of  tlie  authority  of  the  Pope  as  Vicnr  of  Christ,  or  a 
simple  devout  Russian  to  suppose  that  any  power,  sacred 
or  profane,  could  be  competent  to  dispute  the  will  of  the 
Autocrat  who  is  to  him  God's  earthly  vicegerent — let 
such  a  one  estimate  the  diificulty  of  getting  a  zealous  and 
fanatic  Moslem  in  Jerusalem — the  Holy  City,  next  after 
Mecca  and  Meduui — to  conceive  of  any  authority  or 
|K>wer,  mat^ifial  or  moi-al,  which  ought  to  supersede  tlie 
religious  autliorily  of  llie  KfUU,  or  judge  app  *  •  'by  the 
Moiilem  Supreme  Euler  at  Coustautinopler  i 
VOL.  I.  N  I 
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ruler  stands  to  him  m  the  place  of  the  Caliph,  or  He 
of  his,  the  only  true,  reli^on !  The  difficulty  was  greater 
in  the  Holy  City,  Jerusalem — to  which,  according  t( 
Moslem  belief,  Moluimmcd  and  our  Loi'd  Jesus  Clu-i»t 
to  return  at  the  day  of  judgment  and  final  triumph  of 
Isl&m — when  that  destiny,  which  is  to  give  a  short- livet 
previous  aiicendani^y  to  Christians,  aliall  have  been  fiilfilleilj 
And  yet  this  great  difficulty  has  been  surniouiited.  The 
K&di's  Court  could  not  be  altered  in  its  essential  character, 
or  in  the  fiiiidamental  principles  by  which  its  laws  wer 
admin isferetl.  But  other  eourta  could  be  created.  Tht 
was  in  Jerusalem,  as  elsewhere,  a  Mejlis,  or  Council  fos 
deUberation  of  Notables,  and  these  were  invested  wit^ 
qwm-jttdidal  functions  in  matters  relating  to  nC 
Moslems.  The  Poshfi,  or  Governor,  |)rc«ddal  over  th< 
civil  cx)urts. 

The  march  of  events  urged  by  pressure  from  withoii 
hm  developed  these  Councils  into  municipal  Courts 
tlie  notables  ('Ayfin),  held  in  each  town  or  province 
which  admit  a  scanty  proportion  of  non-Moslems  (all  of 
whom  musi  be  TurkUh  aubji^cLs)  to  a  share  of  judgment 
in  trade  questions,  or  afTairs  of  mixed  jurisdiction.  A( 
the  period  we  are  spciiking  of,  there  was  but  oue  such" 
Court  in  Jerusalem,  which  wiw  called  tfte  Mejlis  (Session), 
and  this  |)erfornied  the  duties  of  iHitli  Judge  and  Juryjj 
passing  sentence  by  majority  of  votes.  The  time  had 
not  then  arrived  for  .>«?parating  the  ftmctions  into 
Felony  Mejlis,  a  Commercial  Mejlis,  a  Mejlis  of  primn 
investigation,  and  lastly  the  Great  Mejlis.  To  oil  tln-i 
tribunals,  when  so  constituted,  the  official  of  Consulates 
had  acces?  in  the  capacity  of  accusers  or  ailvoeates  on 
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behalf  of  their  clients.  Those  various  Courts  were  estab- 
lished by  tJegrees  and  in  conformity  with  the  new  laws, 
promulgated  from  time  to  time,  and  at  length  collected  into 
B  Code  of  Seailnr  as  distinguiahed  from  Sacretl  (Korfin) 
Jurispriidenct;. 

Considerable  reforms,  particularly  in  the  moral  cha- 
nicler  of  the  general  population  and  llie  iipjier  clasaes, 
must  yet  tike  place  before  these  Courts  can  in  any  way  be 
assimilated  \a  Christian  Courts  in  Europe.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  even  Uie  native  Christian  members  themselves  to 
act  up  to  the  ]>rivileges  of  their  office,  and  nol  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  bullied  down  into  consent  of  unrighteous 
vertUdfl  at  the  dictation  of  the  Moslem  members,  as  they 
still  are.  The  proportion  of  Christiana  and  Jews  in  each 
Mejiis  is  but  small.' 

'  Lord  Slnitrord  d«  Itedi^Me  makM  the  following  statomeoila  on  die 
loffkl  fvfuTDu  in  Twkoy : — 

'  The  Eoriln  in  far  fhim  b»tng  thnt  innliMic  <wd«>  of  tawn  wliloli  iniuiy 
mippiM.  It  Iw*  loiig  cHwcd  to  ba  KQ  exnct  mirror  ot  lihnuMU  lui  p^nrti^4>l] 
bj  tlw  OtUmun  autlioTitiiis.  Thti  dilTurmoe  vhich  ba»  pumplibly  trMwn  ii[) 
betwt^n  tho  Ii^tWrnntl  tli>>  pmc^lii^o  of  IIicIaw  i>  ant  miri'ly  »no  of  siwjionBloii, 
Nueli  BH  thedliiui'o  of  lio*tUili«w  forllivpiupagalionof  tho  bith,but  {HMitivnIy 
flflivft,  Ml  in  thn  CAir  i>f  tmttiM  iukI  nilinnca  with  ClirUtinc  powpn.  TIus 
fnaiury  dpiMitiii^  frutu  the  ijJibim  of  pul'tcj  priwcrib«il  bv  hUiniun  ila 
from  tb«  iiixtMiitli  i-untur;.  Sulymfia  tht>  MAifuiiicvnt,  aiid  t'lmncU 
Fikiiiw,  firil  avl  ibo  I'.TntnpIn  if  nn  nlliftnca  botwom  thn  ^•^v»T«ign 
Turhi"  luid  a  (Iliriatinii  Poww.  Tin-  ftcl  ww  fouiided  »u  luuluiU  coavittir'nce 
flIggMted  bj  tli«iir  p^pnrliro  inlpmntioniil  puiriticitw  at  tha  tinui.  It 
tb*  MtaUnbinual  of  ^inillnr  ivlnltoiw  bitviwii  iha  Porl«  ud  otber  Eu: 
pmrars,  to  th<i  mccption  uf  Cuiuubi  Ln  ttiu  out  porta  ot  Tnrkuj',  ud  to 
ptr^rciae  of  jnrudicliun  by  tiioin  nT«r  thoir  ova  fctlow^nbJMt*-  It  w(m 
fir»t  link  in  n  aofu-.i^  o(  i-onceiwiotw  wbiob  may  flirty  be  oaUmI  fJtn*-K-<rM,ic, 
and  vrbiub  wi're  gmdiidly  mnila  to  tile  nocsHtj  UKire  and  mora  full  hj  th« 
Pbrie  of  obumin^  n  li^iii  iBulaW  posl^oD  n*  to  tlud  8tiitea  of  Ohriitendum.' 
(lord  Sirtiroril  de  Redelilli*  in  tbn  '  Ninotconlh  Onton-.'  n  rao.) 

'  Tlie  proc*«"  of  tvfunn,  akilfiUljr  intioducod,  wa*  ■  v  ili„  .,m„ 

al>1p  ii(flti4iiiaii.  Om  iDManro  ofW  aiii>lbNr  wa«  br<w 
till  Uuj  procknmtion  of  OMmi*,  and  the  btroducC 
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In  continuation  of  this  subject  it  slioiiW  bo  mentioned ^ 
lliatac!osect>q)oralion  of  Arab  familios,  not  i-ecognii^ed  bj 
law,  but  influential  Ijy  )>o8ition,  usurped  all  the  municipn 
officea  among  them.    These  men  were  mostly  ilcscemletl 


nodar  thn  tmmn  of  Tanaimat-Hairieh,  gnve  n  satomn  niul  imponinff  eanu^rt  ( 
HKbmdud'"  ninc^ril.v.    Tljoy  kid  the  roundndoiiB  of  a  rvnl  bupmvomert  ill 
tha  Turkiali  odminiiitrntivi^  nystcni,  nnd  morn  mpncinllv  in  th'  tnatmaal 
rayahi,  Qoa-MnMnliiiJLn  siibjfct»  Imiuiil  to  [lav  a  jvatly  poll-tax  to  ttio  Grand 
Srigoior.     FntbeT  and  moa'  dix^idad  mauum*  of  refomn  wcni  tnituiKiuiiiitlyl 
adopted.    ^iMe  <tt  a  judicial  clintacti^r  were  nut  tlit^  leaHl  liuponaiil.    A 
court  mil  Mtabliahud  for  tlio  trial  of  civil  caivm  betwmn  the  P<>nn'«  »ilg< 
md  foruignen.  It  iraa  a  raixed  tribunal,  taking  cogiibauo«  iuok  particular^ 
of  itifTi^riMiRoii  iiriidnjt  iu  trndu  sue)  navignUoii.    It*  miutinii  of  law  aud 
of  prowduw  wore  derived  from  Ohrislian  coiirewi.     Our  l^adinj^  principle 
and  toirma  of  trial,  excluslia  of  jurict^wiTt^  i-Trii  adiuitled  bj  (irmiiii  in  Koinc  ' 
of  the  criminal  court* :  and  at  Oonataatinopb,  in  thn  higbert  of  ihoan  pniirla 
wli«i«  Mulmmiuvdaii  law  prevailed,  our  Cutuul-graenl  na  nlloired  to  > 
with  the  powpr  of  wntr.liing  thti  prwniyiiii^rB,  and  rtn^g  for  his  aatant 
exwuliuii  of  judgineut  on  behalf  of  British  suhjecta  bioufrht  la  trial  on 
capital  charges. 

'To  ihata  boDi-limI  inaurntioni  ar»  tn  b«  added  the  Mtablvhnumt  of 
laiarettoa  for  quarantine  against  plaj^u^  aud  cbolura ;  tb«  suppniaaloii  of  the 
atgn  slave  trado,  with  n  rifw  to  thiit  of  ilavnry;  tlio  iiboliti.fo  of  torturo 
and  of  capital  punivhntcnt  in  dtsea  of  cinversioD  from  Islaniutn ;  and  tho 
rWOgnilicii  of  ProUwtanti^iu  aa  one  of  tin.'  prntertAd  and  twtnbUahal  rdi^nooii 
of  Turkey. 

'  During  the  Crimean  war  a  notable  enlarirenmnt  toiilc  place  in  ot^ 
hmnchw  of  ivxviX  pio(;r™n,  incnmcinlent  mere  or  leM  with  the  raetrictliHia  i 
Mui<§u!inan  laiv,  but  r«]tiired  by  tlje  unouaHi^e-i  of  the  Km[^ri>.  . 
the  ceaHitJon  of  HoKtitttiM,  all  provioua  mfonns,  together  witli  impor 
additions,  were  conllnned  and  declared  \ty  an  Impvrial  pruelainatiuu 
iia  IJalt-y-liotiun/oan,  tialemnljr  promuljnilod,  and  inarirti'd,  an  a  fact,  in 
general  treatv  nf  pnace.  Among  ila  new  pfovi»ioiu  were  two  b  particu 
eliamat«riaed  b}'  a  liberality  which  it  would  not  bo  omt  to  nirpaax.  B;  i 
the  fbculty  of  holding  land  in  fee  throughout  Turkey  was  gtanled  to  1 
nul^eobi,  with  a  rwerv'  of  Home  pnlimiuarv  arrangoniant*.  By  I 
both  nativDs  and  foroigneni  were  alb^wed  full  liberty  of  eonKiMttU 
religious  raall«r«.  Thesi-  are  IJk:Ui,  and  vm  are  bound  t-)  givn  tham 
candid  and  serious  nttt-ntlon.  Thoj-  remove  a  pari  of  tlii^  diflicully  wliicli 
Itkmiam  opposes  in  theorj-  tn  the  r*fonnalioii  nf  tlip  Turkish  Ktnpire  on 
Kiiropoan  principle*.  They  unoournKi'  n  liopi'  that  the  remaining  obvlai-ln* 
may  be  i^ndunlly  minnoiuited.'  (Lord  Stratford  de  IWcUfi'D, 'Ntnctn'tilh 
C-entmy;  p.  781.) 
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the  origimil  conquerors  of  the  country  in  our 
th  century.  Some  of  them  hold  hereditary  posts 
conferred  on  tlieir  fJunihcM  by  the  Cidipli  'Omar,  such  !is 
Mohammed  Danuf  iu  tlie  Hliaram,  Mohammed  Durwceah 
at  the  Sepulchre  of  David,  and  miother  at  tlie  gate  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Then  there  are  the 
KhAldi,  tJie  Wafa  (besideH  other  deacentH  of  hisw-r  note, 
as  the  'Assah),  all  cujoymg  ihu  title  of  EfTuudi  (a  Turkish 
designation),  or  m  their  owu  phraseology  •  'Ayan,'  i.e. 
auxiliaries.    These  form  the  aristocracy  of  Jerusalem. 

Most  of  these  families  have  territorial  property  at^ 
tached  to  their  duties,  by  virtue  of  which  they  hold  cer- 
tain villages  or  groups  of  vilhiges  in  a  species  of  serfdom, 
in  return  for  coiTL-liitivu  benefits  enjoyed  by  the  peasanta 
by  the  advocacy  of  those  Effeudis  in  the  civic  Councils. 
From  sucli  sources  the  Effendis  derive  annual  supplies  for 
the  house,  in  grain,  fruit,  fowls,  iambs,  butter,  and  cttl. 

But  immensely  foi-tiinalc  are  those  of  the  unier  circle, 

tfho   fixim  long  usage,  or   from  peculiar   talents,  have 

jecomc  the  recognised  advocates  for  the  greater  Christian 

Foouvents,  since  the  fees  thus  derived  are  liberal  in  the 

extreme. 

The  families  of  this  permanent  ckss  intermarry  ex- 
lusively  with  each  otlier,  and  must  be  carefully  dis- 
inguished  by  us  from  the  few  transient  Turkish  officials, 
^ho  form  ta:hiiically  '  tlie  govenimout,'  so  transient  that 
lliey  often  leave  their  families  in  Coustautinople,  and  arc 
hdpleas  in  effective  administration  against  or  witliout  the 
local  knowledge  and  coqwrate  union  of  these  Arab 
AySn,  of  wh(;in  indeed  aevciid  Fashua  ha?'  itaud 

Ui  awe. 
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Tlie  native  Jewish  comraunily  is  allowed  the  privilege 
of  holtUiijr  its  own  'HoiiHe  of  Judgment '  (Beth  Din)  in 
civil  and  religious  matters ;  and  their  princijal  iiabbj  iaj 
generally  a  recognised  official,  as  its  Chief  Judge,  in  con-| 
sideraliou  of  a  large  fee  at  the  Forte,  when  the  funds  of 
his  community  can  afford  it.    This  Court  is  pei-mitted] 
■within  certain  limita  to  carry  out  lis  own  vcnlicts.     But 
European  Jewn  ure  reganled,  for  all  luw  purposes, 
Eimapeans,  without  reference  to  religion. 

Much  that  seemed  to  us  Kuropeuns  luionialous  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  arose  from  inveterate  atid 
trudidoual  ideas  peculiar  to  the  East. 

For  instance,  the  absence  of  feeling  that  a  tliief 
ouglit  to  be  punished  for  (/w  aivie  of  stealing  {as  Hgiuiist 
tliu  Conmionwcalth),  beyond  the  restitution  uf  the  pr 
perty  stolen  (with  addition,  by  way  of  fine,  if  tlic  case  ii 
decided  in  the  vilhige  according  to  Agrarian  Law). 

Wlien  appeal  was  made  to  a  Turkish  tribunal  by  aaj 
European  through  his  Consul,  the  offender  was  (lenou»ced,| 
and  after  a  time,  more  or  less,  apprehended.  Th( 
Council  (after  hearing)  declared  him  guilty.  After  lot 
delay,  and  repayment  of  value — often  by  inslalments — he 
was  released,  aiitl  the  jiuthorities  bragged  of  their  cflectua 
punishment  of  tlic  offence. 

And  yet  this  course  of  pnicedure  had  a  deterreul 
effect :    the  persistence  of  Europeans  in  carrying  on  al 
cause  has  always  a  good  moral  ene(;t.     The  cjrimiiia!,  onj 
Uie  other  hand,  had  not  only  the  i>UDi8hment  of  detentioi; 
in  prison  till  restitution  was  made,  but  found  to  his  cost 
thatsome  bribe  (or/ere)  had  to  be  paid  to  every  Government^ 
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ofiioiftl,  down  to  the  lowest  policeman,  before  he  coutd 
hope  to  be  free. 

The  loss  of  liberty  was  bad;  the  loss  of  money, 
gi'iieraUy  from  some  ill-gotlen  hoard,  was  far  worae ; 
aud  be  who  hod  been  subjected  to  these  took  cat's  how 
he  risked  exposing  himself  to  such  misfortunes  in  the 
future.  Theft  is,  however,  tlnis  as  a  moral  [iniquity 
slurred  ovei-,  iu  the  sauie  matiiiur  as  murder,  wliich  is 
I'vgarded  as  a  private  personal  offence,  to  be  atoued  for 
by  a  pecuniary  sati3fiu:tion  to  the  relatives  (unless  they 
claim  satisfaction  by  blood).  Murder  is  thus  not  ti'eatud 
as  a  state  offence :  it  is  no  injury  to  the  pubhc  welfare. 

There  was  once  a  case  of  burglary  and  murdei'  In 

the  village  of  Lifta ;  the  criminals  were  brought  to  trial, 

'ttud   upon   the  clcai'cst  evidence  convicted:   uo  doubt 

ruitiaiued  upon  the  subject.     But  the  Pnahi  kept  them 

chained  in  the  seniglio,  without  furtlier  punishment,  of 

either  capital   execution   or  bauishmcnt  to  the  public 

works.     What  was  the  reason  of  the  delay  ?     '  Because,* 

I  said  his  Escelleucy,  '  it"  I  gfl  rid  of  them  we  shall  never 

I  discover  where  they  have  hid  the  money  tliat  was  stolen.' 

And  the  Pasha  was  acting  in  accordance  with  pubhc 

oiiinion ! 

Another  som-ce  of  weakness  in  the  Turkish  admini»* 
tiatiou  of  government  lay  in  the  apparent  justice,  based 
on  Moslem  principIe^  of  awaixliug  no  punishment  to 
anybody  unless  an  indisidual  were  accused,  aud  proved 
lo  be  guilty.    This  was  of  recent  introduction. 

Under  former  regimes,  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  justice  as  imde  '  'w  the  population, 
tt  highway  njbbcry  would  bo  irvsl 
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villiigc,  or  on  the  district  which  was  held  to  be  acluaUy* 
resi)onsiblc  for  the  safety  of  its  owu  neigh  l>ourIiooil,  anti 
for  the  good  conduct  of  its  owu  people,  after  the  fashion 
of  dealing  with  the  old  Saxon  '  Hundreds.'  Now  that  is 
all  changed,  no  amercement  of  the  kind  is  made ;  the 
Turks  are  loo  indolent  to  make  research,  but  tell  iJie 
coni[)kinant, '  You  find  the  offender,  and  bring  him  to  us,] 
and  see  how  we  will  puniali  liim.' 

In  fact  it  is  no  novelty  to  observe  that  good  laws  of| 
one  state  of  society,  in  one  countty,  arc  liable  to  he\ 
productive  of  positive  evil,  in  a  different  condition  of] 
circunii?tances  and  morals. 

Where  sound  morality  of  conscience  in  the  people,  1 
with    vigilant    and    honourable  administration  of   law  i 
among  the  rulers,  are  tx)  be  found,  there  a  strictly  |)er- 
sonal  responsibility  is  just  and  fair. 

But  where  tlie  country  is  half  a  wilderness,  tlie] 
people  set  up  in  factions  or  religious  adverse  to  each! 
other,  the  govcrtnuent  timid,  and  perjiu-y  common  as 
daily  food,  a  long  i)rocesa  of  preiHiration  had  to  be] 
carried  on  before  the  system  of  Eui-opeau  jurisprudence' 
could  be  fully  adapted  to  the  country. 

Yet  with  all  their  inconipletciifKs,  it  musf  be  said  that' 
the  reguiiitious  from  Constantinople  are  a  bk^ssing  to  the 
inhabilaiita.  They  are  far  Ijetter  now  than  the  original 
laws  of  the  'IVelve  Tables  were  lo  the  itomans ;  yet  the 
Romans  are  regarded  as  the  gi-eat  nation  of  antiquity 
characterised  by  the  practice  of  jurisprudence. 

Palestine  and  Turkey  in  geuenU  are  far  advanced' 
above  the  horiibly  lawless  condition  nC  guverumeui  not 
yet  eflaced  from  the  memory  of  the  cmting  people. 
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EDITOR'S  POSTSCRIPT  TO  CHAPTER  VU. 
Strasgr  !ls  it  may  soimd  to  Europcao  ears,  it  is  never- 
lhelc88  true,  tliat  the  laws  under  whicli  Pjilcstino  (and 
Turkey  gcDerally)  was  governed,  arc  in  themselves  ex- 
cellent. They  are  ba.sed  upon  the  principles  of  jiurtiee 
and  of  humanity — .justice  for  true  believer's  more  particu- 
larly— humanity  for  all. 

But  the  difSculty  was  to  get  them  justly  administered. 
Thia,  however,  could  be  done,  and  was  done  whenever 

.Europeans  were  concerned. 

If  the  Consul  had  taken  the  trouble  to  master  and 
understand  the  laws  and  usages  of  town  and  country ;  if 
he  was  vigilant,  induati-ious,  and  firm ;  if  he  was  known 
to  be  impartiiilly  supported  by  bis  own  government  8ui.xj- 
riors,  ill  Turkey  and  in  Loudon,  the  native  and  Turkish 

jauthoritics  unifonnly  attached  weight  to  his  reprcseuta- 
tiomt. 

The}'  alway.s  attended  to  a  man  who  know  how  to 
persevere  quietly  and  patiently  without  loss  of  temper. 
When  once  they  iniderstood  that  applieatious  and  rcpro- 

laentations  would  not  cease  to  be  made  till  justice  was 

[done,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  sis  wearying  out  the 
Consul,  or  throwing  dust  in  his  eyes  as  to  law  or  fact,  tliey 
gave  way,  and  tlnis  it  came  to  \m3s  that,  a  reputation  for 

tBtcadfast  per^evenuicc  tieing  once  e&tablitdicd,  tlic  autho- 
rities found  out  and  learned  that  it  saved  them  trouble 
to  attend  to  the  Consul  at  first  instead  of  at  last ;  and 
then  they  matle  up  their  minds  that  it  was  in  reidity 
easier  tn  give  prompt  redress,  than  to  be  harassed  by 
pcitinatiou,-',  tliough  resiK-etful,  imjwrtunity. 

This  process  being  continued  iiud  kept  up  year  after 
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year,  a  certain  prestige  grew  up  around  the  liritiflli  Con- 
sulate, and  suecesaive  PiishJis  came  to  imderstand  that  the 
eiiuplesL  and  beet  plan  was  Lu  attend  to  buMnetttt  at  once, 
U>  do  it  well,  and  thus  to  seciu*c  ^icacc  and  comfort  for 
themselves. 

The  Orleiitalti  ii»ed  to  s&y  that  there  was  nothing  tttat 
80  wrought  upon  them  as  the  tola!  absence  of  bully  and 
bluster — the  quiet,  patient  iirmness  they  could  not  with- 
»t;ind. 

As  for  the  Fashas  and  their  treatment  of  the  subjects 
of  the  SulUm,  both  Moslem  and  Christian,  there  was 
another  check  to  whicli  they  Iiad  never  before  been 
subjected.  Public  opuiioii  there  was  and  could  be  none 
ill  ail  Orienlal  country  without  newspapers,  public  meet- 
ings, or  communication  with  the  outer  world,  hitherto 
governetl  by  despotic  power,  even  though  greatly  modi- 
fied as  in  Paleatinc  by  the  weight  allowed,  for  tlie  sake  of 
convenience,  to  native  chiefs  of  districts,  clans,  or  tribes, 
who  were  de  facto  the  governors  luider  the  Turkish 
I'aahii,  in  the  country  ;  and  to  the  cliiefs  of  tlie  religious 
communities  in  the  towns,  who  were  left  to  govern  and 
be  responsible  for — tlieir  several  and  respective  com- 
munities. 

But  when  Europeans,  enjoying  treaty  rights  and  ira- 
mimities,  settled  among  tliem,  it  was  found  that  a  check 
forming  an  escelleiit  substitute  for  public  opinion  could 
be  brought  to  bear,  and  that  it  was  bmught  to  bear  with 
more  and  more  alringeucy  and  effect 

The  application  of  tliia  check  gi-ew  up  by  degrees 
and  by  the  forcfi  of  circumstances.  Turkish  officials 
diseuvui'cd   that  any  niisconduct  of  tlieirs,  any  breach  of 
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the  laws,  any  infringement  on  their  part  of  '  the  benevo- 
lent »ih1  hiunaiiti  inteiitionit '  of  his  Mftjcnty  the  8u1tAn, 
were  reportod  ut  liead-<iuart«r8  in  a  dry  matter-of-faet 
way,  as  a  matter  of  bnsinesa  routine,  by  people  part 
of  whose  bueiiieiw  it  was  to  sit  and  take  note  of  daily 
occurrences.  And  these  were  people  who  could  be 
neither  bribed  nor  bullied,  nor  worried  luto  silence. 

It  was  not  till  afk'r  the  C'riniean  war  that  Pashks 
fonnd  out  that  revenge  could  atlt-r  all  be  wreaked 
against  EugUshmen  who  saw  too  mucli,  and  re]>orled 
too  much  of  the  truth ;  and  that  the  old,  ol4  tactics 
of  playing  olfone  iigainst  tlie  other  conld  be  successfully 
practised,  even  in  thia  matter,  by  anyone  daring  and 
audacious  enough  to  avail  himself  skilfully  of  opportuai- 
tica  and  instruments. 

It  had  been  foreseen  that  the  greatest  of  all  diffi- 
uultifH  in  tbe  way  of  getting  tlie  Sultan's  reforms  carried 
out  woidd  be  in  the  executive — that  unless  some 
method  could  be  devised  for  inducing  coiTupt  officials 
to  carry  out  Uic  ueti'  reforms  granted  by  the  Sultan,  at 
the  instance  of  our  Ambassador,  Lord  Stratford  dc  Eed- 
clifle,  they  woidd  and  must  remain  a  dead  letter ;  for 
laws  must  remain  a  dead  letter  if  there  be  none  who 
claim  their  enforcement. 

The  non-Moslem  natives  were  not  in  a  poeitlou  to  do 
80.  Mutual  jealousies  among  the  v»rioiis  churches  of  the 
Chriittians  prevented  their  actiug  with  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess, eitlicr  together  or  independently.  They  rather,  in 
their  blind  folly,  brought  Moslem  and  Turkish  pressure  to 
I)car  upon  all  whom  they  wnsitiered  rivals,  or  desired  to 
keep  in  subjection. 
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Again,  the  timidity  and  slavish  weakness  which  had 
rcffulted  from  long  ages  of  siu-viludu  tuid  bondage  had 
deprived  tlie  Cliristiaiia  as  well  as  the  Jews  (and  this  not 
only  in  the  more  remote  places)  of  all  idea  of  bettering 
their  condition  by  any  eflbrt  of  their  own. 

The  scene  at  Acre  when  the  word  Ghiaour  was  aj)- 
plied  to  a  Christian  in  the  presence  of  the  PashJi,  and 
110  Christian  or  Jew  present  so  much  as  thought  of 
rcirioiistrating  against  tins  breach  of  law,  will  serve  to 
illustrule  how  the  very  people  who  were  to  be  bcucfitod 
by  the  laws  of  toleration  were  too  ignorant  to  understand 
the  boon  conferred  upon  tliem,  too  timid  to  make  the 
slightest  appe;il  to  what  had  been  done  in  their  beluilf. 

The  ruler  and  the  ruL-d  alike  needed  to  be  trained  in 
the  [mth  wherein  they  should  go,  and  tliis  could  only  be  a 
gradiml  process,  carried  ou  with  patience  and  moderation. 

The  promoter  of  the  reforms  had,  however,  reaily  to 
his  hand  the  macliinery  by  which  this  process  could  be 
eflecled,  provided  only  tliat  jealousies  and  intrigues  were 
not  fomented  by  people  who  liad  no  intention  of  them- 
selves encouraging  any  reforms — who  had  no  wish  to  see 
dvil  and  religious  liberty  for  all  creeds  alike  grow  up 
within  the  Turkish  Empire — liberty  Uiat  would  gradually, 
from  within  and  in  a  peaceful  niauuer,  evoke  forces 
capable  of  quickening  ancient  nations  and  churches  into 
a  new  hfe  and  an  irre-tistible  activity,  which  could  only 
result  in  their  complete  emanci]»itiori  from  thiuldom,  by 
whcBUBoever  imfwaed,  and  from  tyrauny»  whether  exer- 
cised in  the  name  of  Mohammedanism  or  Christianity. 

Between  tlie  promulgatiou  of  the  Edict  of  Gul-HantS 
iu  1838,  and  the  end  of  the  Crimean  war,  tlie  British 
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Consular  service  within  the  Turkiah  Empire  had  been 
greatly  strengtJieiied. 

All  BritJsli  Consuls  and  Vice-ConauLs  were  officially 
infonncd  of  the  various  raeaaiires  for  reforming  the  ad- 
ministration of  jiialice,  and  for  securing  civil  and  religious 
liberty  among  all  classes  of  liis  Majesty  the  Snltan's  sub- 
jerts.  They  were  directed  to  be  observant  as  to  Ihe 
working  of  the  new  system,  and  to  keep  tlie  British  Am- 
Ijassador  and  our  own  Government  ftilly  informed  on  all 
points  connected  with  the  same. 

While  abstaining  fnini  intiTfcronoe  between  the  Turk- 
ish officials  and  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  they  were  to 
note  events  as  they  ticcurred,  to  Uike  time  and  trouble 
in  quietly  asc<frtjuning  the  Initli  of  each  individual  caae 
in  wliich  injustice  was  alleged  to  have  been  done. 

Having  done  this,  (hey  were  to  rcjiort  fully  to 
their  own  euporiors.  and  if  the  case  were  urgent,  they 
were  instructed  to  visit  the  Governor  or  Vashk  pri- 
vately (for  of  course  it  was  a  part  of  the  tluty  of  Consuls, 
while  carefully  maintaining  their  own  i-aiik  and  independ- 
ence, to  be  on  cordial  terms  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  to  uphold  their 
nutliority  and  dignity  in  every  way).  In  the  aiurae 
of  tlie  private  visit  they  were  to  mention  to  his  Excel- 
lency that  such  and  such  facts  had  come  to  their 
knowledge,  and  remind  them  that  his  Majesty  the  Sultan 
in  his  benevolence  desired  perfect  Justice  lor  all  liis  siib- 
jccts,  that  it  would  grieve  him  to  hear  of  any  case  in 
which  oven  the  meanest  had  sufTered  wrong,  etc.,  etc. 

Possibly  the  Pash&s  might  not    heed  so  gentle  ati 
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appeal — eBpecially  if  a  sum  of  money  was  at  the  mo- 
ment in  his  purse  or  bureau,  or  known  to  be  on  the  point 
of  finding  its  way  thither — expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  his  action  respecting  the  case  then  pending,  in 
a  sense  neither  just  nor  humane. 

A  veiy  few  months,  however,  served  to  show  his 
mistake  to  a  Pashk  who  might  have  yielded  to  the  seduc- 
tive influences  of  the  proffered  bribe,  and  strayed  into 
the  too  well  known  paths  of  oppression  of  the  innocent. 

The  Consul  had  said  but  little  to  him,  it  is  true,  and  that 
little  in  the  gentle  tones  of  one  who  had  no  authority  lo 
do  more  than  speak  of  things  that  were  beyond  his  pro- 
vince to  remedy. 

But  after  a  few  weeks  had  oome  and  gone,  and 
by  the  time  that  the  case,  with  all  the  Consul's  quiet 
words,  had  been  pretty  well  forgotten,  the  arrival 
of  the  Turkish  post  from  Constantinople  would  bring  a 
letter,  written  in  the  phniseology  of  command,  and  calling 
for  explanations  and  detiuls  and  proofs,  and  the  Pashk 
fi.)imd  that  his  own  Gtwernment  wen?  in  possession  of  fitr 
mort'  knowletlge  of  the  oast'  in  question  than  himself  or 
his  stxretiu-ios,  in  thoir  ignortiiioo  of  the  ixiuntry,  and  the 
[>et)l>K',  and  tho  Iaiijiutvjit\  How  t\nild  a  Turkisli  PashJi  in 
thuso  days  Unome  iU'tiuaiiiti-xl  with  any  of  them  all  during 
his  brief  teuun.-  of  oltia'  ? 

Tho  {HHtt"  Vnshti  ftniml  that  when  ilie  Consul  had 
".x^asiil  to  talk  U*  liim,  he  liiwl  ^>iie  liome  and  had 
writteu  to  U>i\l  StialfoKl  tie  Uetlelille  ^aiid  if  it  were 
a  si'vioiw  eiwe,  lo  LiHuKm  hW*,  whi-U'  l.iml  Falmerston 
dwell),  ami  thai  a  UoihtI  ha»l  Ikvu  haiKU-vl  to  the 
Oraud  Viziei,  and    lUal    liii*  aiiKu«l    iim»iei\  the  Sultan 
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had  been  angcnxt  l>y  (lie  informstioii  that  one  of  his 
Pashis  should  have  presumed  to  render  null,  by  bis 
'  Dcglcct,'  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Soveraga  even 
to  the  meanest  of  hb;  subjects. 

But  Pash&s  who  had  lived  a  lifetime  in  ignorance  of 
the  firet  principles  of  libcriy,  aud  who  were  some  of  them 
fanatics  of  tJieolil  school,  could  not  be  expected  to  pmfit 
by  the  first  lesson  or  two.  Indeed  some  of  them  (in 
those  days  before  schools  and  colleges  bad  sprung  up  in 
tbo  Turkish  Empire)  were  so  ignorant  that  they  ooulU 
not  read  tlieir  despatches  from  Constantinople  for  tlicin- 
selves,  but  were  dejiendent.  upon  secrelaries,  who  read 
them  for  them,  and  wrote  the  replies.  Now  a  secret;iry 
might  be  afraid  or  unwilHng  to  tell  his  ma.>«ter  all  tliat 
waa  in  the  dispatch  from  Constantinople.  He  might  be 
'retained  on  the  other  side,' and  trust  to  his  own  inge- 
nuity, and  perhaps  to  the  help  of  others,  also  '  on  tlie 
other  aide,'  for  some  way  of  throwing  dust  into  the  eytw 
of  the  powers  at.  Conalatilinople,  and  the  Paahi,  his  mas- 
ter, refreshed  by  further  '  presents,'  might  acquiesce  in 
the  pre[)aratinn  of  n  reply  to  Constantinople,  giving  a 
wholly  different  version  of  the  case  in  question. 

Hut  alas  !  the  silent  reporter  at  the  Consulate  was  also 
at  work,  and  the  sauK;  post  oiirricd  both  lei  ters — those  of 
the  Consul  with  those  of  the  Vashk — at  the  same  time,  or 
rather  by  the  same  steamer,  for  the  Consul  made  sure 
that  his  dispatdics  should  bo  neither  taraperetl  with  nor 
delayed  in  the  transmission  by  employing  liis  own  mounted 
kawwAsas  pa'rt.man  lo  the  seaport  town,  and  by  entrusting 
even  to  him  no  dispatches  but  those  that  were  closed  up 
in  bags,  scaled  with  the  British  arm-s  and  addressed  to 
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the  British  Consul  at  the  seaport,  whoso  business  it  was 
to  examine  the  seals,  and  finding  them  intact,  to  deliver 
the  enclosed  disiMtclics  (whidi  were  of  course  all  also 
carefiilly  sealed)  to  the  postal  authorities. 

And  the  AmbasifAdor,  Lord  Stratford  de  Bcdclifibt 
Vfts  not  ctsily  wearied  ur  hafllcHl  whtfu  in  pursuit  of  Jus-' 
tice  and  liberty  for  the  oppressed.    The  substance  erf  the  I 
Consul's  report*!  found  their  way  to  the  Grand  Vmer,  or 
whomsoever  they  most  concemeil ;  and  if  the  discrepan-.^ 
cies  were  found  to  be  flajrrant.  further  inquiries  were  in- 
stituted ;  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  P:ishji  found 
out,  too  late,  that  he  would  have  betm  a  richer  and  a  hap- 
pier man  had  he  wily  given  heetl  at  first  lo  the  few] 
simple  words  addressed  to  him  by  the  Consul  in  private,  ■ 
for  the  facts  were  iiidee<l  even  as  he  bad  then  told  liim ; 
but  that  now  there  was  no  longer  opportunity  for  bim  to 
render  justice. 

He  was  removed  from  his  post — whether  to  an 
inferior  one  elsewhere — whether  lo  do  post  at  all 
anywhere — mattered  uot  very  much.  The  Pashii  was 
removed,  and  removal  meant  loss  of  money.  All  that  he 
had  spent  in  fees  (bribes),  perhaps  during  a  long  cxiursc 
of  ycitrt,  while  he  worked  his  way  up  to  promotiou,  was 
gone — wasted. 

He  bad  to  begin  agam — to  borrow  ufreth  fixHn 
the  Armenian  money-dealern  in  Constantinople  (to  whom 
he  was  already  heavily  in  debt) — to  sink  fi^h  sums 
of  money — to  spend  weary  months  in  attendance  on  his 
(Kitjoiu),  whoever  they  might  happen  to  be,  and  to  learn 
by  bitter  experience  that  he  was  a  marked  uian,  how- 
erer  getitly  his  own  Government  might  have  let  him  down. 
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The  Pasliifl  learned  that  their  august  master,  the 
Sultan,  really  did  mean  thiit  his  siibJeoUf  should  oiijoy 
imnquillity,  aad  that  the  great  British  Elchi  liad  mcatw 
of  keeping  him  informed  m  to  whether  his  benevolent 
intentions  wt;re  carried  out,  or  whether  they  were  friis- 
Irated  ;  and  in  his  next  poet.  t)ic  Pasliii  found  the  siamc 
machinery  at  work. 

By  the  time  that  the  Crimean  War  broke  out,  the 
vigilance  and  industry  of  the  British  authorities  hud  pro- 
tlnwd  an  appreciable  effect.  Not  only  were  the  repre- 
sentations made  by  British  Consuls  to  the  Paab'w  found 
to  be  strictly  trii-stwortliy  aj*  to  fact,  but  it  was  foimd 
altogether  csmer  and  b(?IU'r  to  obviate  further  trouble  by 
attending  to  them  promptly. 

Great  was  the  change  in  the  condition  of  all  native 
Christians  and  Jews,  wherever  this  system  was  at  work. 
A  few  more  yesirs,  and  the  non-Moslems  of  the  East 
wonld  Imvc  grown  happy  and  [)ro»perous,  and  would 
have  needed  neither  defender  nor  champion,  for  they 
would  have  been  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  tlieni- 
selves. 

But  what  would  then  have  become  of  the  champion.t  ? 

At  any  rate  the  war  broke  out.  For  peaceable  re- 
forms violent  measure's  wcr?  subntitnted,  old  fimaticisms 
on  both  side-s  rekindled,  millioua  of  money  sjicut,  tens  of 
thousands  of  lives  sacrificed. 

If  Christians  of  the  East  were  brought  any  nearer  to 
civil  and  religious  lilierty,  it  was  in  spile  of  the  Russian 
war,  and  owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  exertions  which 
Lord  Stratford  de  Rcdcllfie  never  ceased  to  make  for  the 
radical  reform  of  the  Turki.sh  Empire.  He  had  begim 
vol,.  I.  0 
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tbis  great  worlc,  and  bad  carried  it  on  manj  years  ttefom 
the  war.    He  continued  it  during  the  vmr,  tn  spite  of  tin 
initaiion  which  Buaian  aggFeaooo  oiused. 

England  had  spoken  on  the  ^dde  of  impartial  justice. 
even  wheru  the  ofll-ndur^  wctl-  Christiaiu;  and  huti  show 
her  Hncerity  by  deeds,  even  to  the  extent  of  fightiug  on 
the  side  of  the  Moslems.     But  England  vran  knon-n  to  be 
the  friend  and  advocate  of  all  suffering  Christians,  and  in 
those  days  h<^  words  had  weight.    All  the  influence  £ng' 
land  possessed,  and  in  those  days  it  was  enonnoua,  w: 
used  in  favoiu-  of  liberty  for  all,  and  for  the  purpoee 
reforming  abuses. 

Turco-phile  and  Kusso-pbobc  are  convenient  phrase* 
freely  applied  of  ktc  to  people  who  fail  to  percave  that 
it  is  a  Christian  duty  to  foment  iuaurrection,  or  to 
poasens  Turkey  by  force  of  any  part  of  her  empire ; 
who  hold  that  Kui«ia  might  more  efiectiially  nerve  th 
interests  of  humanity  and  of  Cliristianity  in  the  East,  tlumi 
in  annexing,  by  means  of  sanguinary  war,  fresh  pron 
to  her  vast  empire. 

It  may  be  asUted  whether  it  is  alt^^ether  fair  to  uppl 
these  terms  to  jjcople  whose  exijerience  has  shown  them 
that  Eastern  Cliristiflns  oould  be  emancipated  by  a  pro- 
cess more  speedy,  more  efficndoiLt,  and  less  wasteful  o^^ 
human  life,  tJian  by  iiiinarrcction  and  war.  ^^ 

Let  any  imiiarlial  [jerecm  compare  the  conditiou  of 
native  Chrislians  in  Palestine  at  the  beginning  of  the  Hus- 
siai)  War,  in  1853,  with  what  it  was  twenty  years  before, 
in  1833,  and  let  them  sny  honestly  whether  immense 
progress  toward  emancipation  Imd  not  been  made. 

And  this  was  true  not  only  of  Jerusalem,  Ka^rcth, 
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Acre,  Beyroot,  and  all  towns  in  ralestine,  even  including 
Damascus :  but  it  was  aUo  true  of  other  parte  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  of  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  E^vpt. 

liCt  any  native  Clmstinu,  old  enough  to  remember  the 
guflerings  endured  only  twenty  years  before  the  Crimean 
War  broke  out,  bejir  witiK;»i,  and  hu  will  Bay  that  in 
1853  tin;  elianffc  wa-<t  already  foi-  the  better,  a*  the  change 
ftora  darkness  to  light,  or  from  dealli  to  life. 

And  yet  all  that  change  was  brought  about  quietly 
l^  steady  persevering  action  on  the  part  of  people  who 
were  certainly  not  Tiireo-philes,  unless  lie  could  be  justly 
called  a  Turco-phile  who  most  clearly  sa%v  the  iniquities 
of  Turkish  nile  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  who  rx^buked 
the  olTendi-ra  with  a  eandour  and  a  ifteniness  remcmberc^l 
betler  in  Constautinople  and  by  Eaalcrti  Cliristians  than 
in  England  ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  wielded  the 
powerfid  influence  wiiliin  his  reach,  and  of  which  not  the 
meanest  w:vfi  his  own  intimate  knowledge  of  facts  as  dis- 
tinguishal  from  fiction,  so  succc:)Kfully  against  abuses  and 
in  favour  of  thorough  radical  reform,  that  his  name  will 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  that  of  tiio  upright 
Engllshnuui  who  found  out  where  and  how  justice  could 
be  had  for  all  the  subjects  of  the  Sullau  of  Turkey,  and 
^tored  no  pains  to  get  it  for  them. 

Christianity  hits  vital  fon-e,  which  will  and  must  cause 
tJiosc  peoples  who  sincerely  profess  the  Christian  taiti  to 
grow  and  expand,  and  become  strong  the  moment  pres- 
sure is  removed. 

The  true  friend  ia  he  who  quietly  helps  to  rt;move 
pressure  wherever  it  exists.     But  tlic  storms  of  war  arc 
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cruelly  injurious — thoy  clieck  growth,  depress  the  vit 
powers,  blipbt  the  young  budding  enerjrics,  lay  low  plants 
growing  up  under  tlie  itiflueiic(!!i  of  peace,  and  it  is  a  lon^ 
time  betbre  they  can  recover  aud  raise  their  heada  again. 

Some  talk  of  the  sacred  duty  of  insurrection,  of  the 
holiness  of  war ;  but  we  may  be  pnrdoned  for  preferring^ 
means  by  whicJi  Christians  may  be  more  surely  Ixsio- 
fited,  mid  which  are  lees  likely  to  leave  festering  sorea^ 
and  rankling  enmities. 

Surely  it  would  have  been  bad  [K)licy  in  the  year 
between  1833  and  1858  to  have  fomented  insurrection^ 
when  other  means  couUl  be  resort«l  t<>  and  fouml  suc- 
cessful. It  was  better  to  promote  radical  refonns,  bj 
which  Christians,  Moslems,  and  Jews  would  all  he  hem 
fited  ;  to  spend  time,  energy,  and  self-denying  labour,  in 
seeking  ami  obtaining  toleration  and  tranquillity  for  all. 

Greater  and  more  rapid  progress  might  have  been 
made  iu  the  cmauripation  of  Eastern  Christian-s  if  more' 
interest   had  been  taken  in  this  countrj-  in   the  greatj 
work  then  going  on  in  Turkey.     But  in  those  days, 
least,  people  knew  but  Uitle  of  their  fellow  Christians  in 
the  East,  and  devoted  a  verj-  small  proportion  of  iheii 
thoughts,  or  lime,  or  money,  to  seeking  their  welfare. 

The  ajiathy  of  EugUsh   Christijins  ws."   amazing  to' 
tho^  who  lived  in  the  East,  and  watched  precious  yeare, 
with  their  opportunities  for  unlimited  freedom  of  actjon 
suffered  to  slip  by.  tmbocded  and  umr<)etl. 

But  while  in  this  country  men  slumbered,  others  wer 
awake  and  at  work,  luul  {teacedil  reform  was  Dot 
utjeci  oi  tfadr  dcfiires. 

Tbe  Crimean  war  came  and  it  stopueil  with  a 
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shock  tlxat  work  of  peaceful  reform.  It  revived  and 
sharpened  the  ftmutic  hatred  of  Chrisliaii  iigaiusl  Mos- 
lem— Modlcm  against  Chiistiiiii.  It  iilMorbud  vast  sums 
(rf  money — partly  obtained  by  the  iuOictiou  {miavoidable 
no  doubt,  but  ruiuoue)  of  war  tasea  ou  the  iiidustrioiw 
jKtrt  of  the  [wpuliition  :  it  checketl  iigricidtiire,  trade,  and 
commerce;  hindered  whiaitioii  and  impruvcmetit. 

And  Lhi-'  Crimcau  war  waa  followed  by  (■oiiseqiieuces 
more  ruiuous  still. — But  of  these  we  will  uiieak  by  and 
by. 

The  authority  so  often  quoted  alreaHj,  Lord  StjBtford  de 
Bedclilfe,  gives  VMliiahle  tetttimony  ae  to  the  resotirces  and  vital 
vDergi<»  rtored  up  in  the  couotries  which  oompoKc  Urn  Turkish 
EiDpini : — 

'  Be  it  lemembered  that  the  Sultan's  dominions,  whether  we 
look  (o  climate,  soil,  or  position,  ore  rich  beyond  conception  io 
resource*  of  every  kind.  We  have  only  to  name  th«  countries 
which  are  oompriswi  withiu  their  limits,  and  every  doubt  on 
tlii«  point  must  vanish  from  our  minds.  The  wonder  is,  thai 
n^ioDB  so  blest  with  all  varieties  of  produce,  with  climates  so 
favourable  to  lalwur,  with  coasts  so  accessible  to  commerce,  and 
with  full  experience  of  these  advanta^s  transmitted  from  age 
to  age,  should  have  been  brought  to  sucli  degrad:ition  at  a 
period  when  other  coimtries,  ftir  less  happily  endowed  by  nature, 
reached  ao  great  a  height  of  prosijcrity  and  power. 

'  Ma-iopotaraia,  Egypt,  Syria,  the  vast  ptaius  of  Thcwaly,  and 
Adrianople — those  in  Asia,  wat«rGd  by  the  llcrmus,  the  ila^n- 
der,  the  Cayittvr,  the  Caicus,  and  the  productive  provinces  ex- 
tending on  both  sides  along  the  Danube  from  Hungary  to  the 
i>ea — all  these  and  many  other  dit<trict.'<  of  stu^ansiog  fextilily 
arv  only  waiting  for  the  long-expected  ngnal  to  enter  upon  ft 
new  career  of  indtuitry,  wealth,  and  glory.  Let  the  doont  be 
thrown  open  to  tJte  arts,  the  scicncf,  the  capital  of  Etiropu ;  let 
the  emulation  of  the  natives  be  encouraged,  and  their  torti 
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sufficiently  protected ;  let  the  reforms  to  which  the  Imperial 
Oovemment  is  pledged,  be  put  iuto  a  regular  course  of  execu- 
tion, and  the  most  satisfactory  results  will  be  sure  to  follow. 
Even  as  it  is,  the  Porte's  revenue  has  increased  by  a  fourth 
since  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  financial  embarrassments  which 
have  accompanied  that  progress  may  be  fairly  attributed  to 
extravagance,  to  corruption  and  mismanagement,  or  to  the  cost 
of  putting  down  disturbances  engendered  by  a  vicious  course  of 
administration.  ' 

'  The  reforms  which  are  here  recommended  must  be  viewed 
as  a  whole  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated.  They  are  com- 
prehensive in  principle  and  also  in  application.  They  are  by 
no  means  limited  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  They 
are  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  classes,  whatever 
may  be  the  separate  creed  of  each.  The  Imperial  proclamation 
in  which  the  new  concessions  are  embodied,  together  with  the 
earliest,  is  a  real  charter  of  franchises,  the  Magna  Ckarta  in  a 
broader  sense  than  ours,  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Honour  to 
Sultan  Abdul  Mejid,  who  gave  it,  and  to  Reschid  Pasha,  with 
whom  its  leading  idea  originated.  The  various  provisions  it 
contains  may  be  severally  classed  under  the  following  heads  :~— 
I.  Confirmationofbeneficial  ordinances  already  proclaimed. 

II.  Extension  of  previous  concessiona. 

III.  Removal  of  existing  abuses. 

IV.  Securities  for  the  observance  of  new  measures. 
V.  Improvement  of  a  material  kind. 

'  The  field,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  a  wide  one,  and  surely  in  its 
compartments  there  is  no  want  either  of  liberality  or  of  appa- 
rent sincerity.  A  system  of  reform  which  aims  at  the  removal 
of  all  abuses,  the  perpetuation  of  all  franchises,  the  fusion  of  all 
classes,  the  development  of  all  resources,  the  entire  liberty  of 
public  worship  and  of  private  conscience  in  religious  matters, 
the  extension  and  security  of  civil  rights,  and  an  enlarged  inter- 
course with  foreigners,  can  hardly  feil  to  engage  our  sympathy, 
and,  considering  the  difficulties  which  surround  it  in  a  country 
like  Turkey,  to  command  our  admiration  and  hearty  concur- 
rence.    We  boaet  too   much   of  the   spirit  of  our  age  to  be 
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indiflerent  to  one  of  its  greatest  and  least  expected  achieve- 
ments. Our  free  institutions,  our  Protestant  faith,  oui  com- 
mercial enterprise,  our  skill  in  manu&ctures,  all  these  sources 
of  OUT  national  greatness  are  deeply  interested  in  the  triumph  of 
auch  principles  over  bigotry,  ignorance,  and  corruption  in  one 
of  their  stronf^t  and  meet  extensive  holds.' ' 

>  Lord  Stratfoid  de  Rcdcliffe  in  '  I^iaeteeDt:b  CeDturj,'  p.  735. 


fSlAFTER  Vm. 

OESERAL   MOSLEM   FOPULATIOK  OF   PALESHSE. 

Improved  onndition  of  tlio  Ohri-itiuu — Monleiu  pdl)trimn^  to  JwuMlem — 
flJ(«niiii-«A*-S*m>'/— *  NoliU-  S«iictiiiiry '  JMiloiuJj'  closed  agiliMt  Nom- 
Moileiiia— Munier  of  a  MorlL'iu  nt  ^ravDr  in  tho  8«iotiury — Ktibloos 
&IiMid«i— Ditfltli  to  jVpcBUtrs— \'iirioiu  lands  of  MoeluoiB— fiAoUMn 
'VtaMntrj'—BrtlaJmi  'Towu  AraheV-Thrir  diilikn  of  Turk*— Pm- 
MLUt  or  FtilttiAMn — Giilo  of  Lnw — Thir,  fir  '  blood  roienge ' — Influeoev 
of  ViUogockiiShuUdiE — Turkuli , volte  not  h«nvj— 'IkluiMof  pomir'— 
'OiYidevt  impora'— Turkish  Hjatem  of  wlf-goTemment— lu  dlsMlnui- 
tAgoa — RetorWA. 

Having  sketched  out  the  condition  of  the  various  txnn- 
muiiilics  in  the  Gty  of  Jenii*aleni,  let  lis  uow  take  a 
geoeral  siirvt-y  of  the  stjite  of  tlie  MoHlt;m  iwjiulation  oi' 
l*iilestiiic,  bcforu  and  at  the  L-ommcucemeiJt  of  iJit'  Kiia- 
idiui  War ;  of  their  attitude  towards  Christians,  of  tlieir 
own  ooodiiiou,  and  of  their  relations  with  the  Turkish 
Goveniment. 

It  will  be  borne  in  itiiiul  that  these  MosIojhs  form  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  and  include  the  doniinnut  chuis  of 
Arabs  and  Syrians  in  the  towns  ('  Oeiladnai '),  a  vci-y  lat^* 
majority  of  the  peasantry  {'■feUahheen '),  and  all  the  wild 
desert  Arabs  ('  bedaween ').  All  these  three  cUsscs  arc 
MosIeniH  (Mohammedans),  at  least  in  name  and  (xoine 
measure  of)  outward  observam*. 

The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  are  Chiistiaus,  and  in  cer- 
tain towns  Jews  are  to  be  fouml — sind  some  Sanuiritans 
iu  Nablooe — ^DniKs  in  the  Lebimon,  &c. 
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A  great  clwiigu  had,  as  has  been  itlreiuly  sUitetl,  jMisaed 
over  the  Land,  as  well  as  over  JeiiiHulein,  with  respect  to 
tolcralioD  uf  religiou  in  the  existing  generation,  not  only 
caused  by  the  HatU-Sherecf  of  Gulliauch  iu  1838,  but 
also  by  the  sui'viviug  cfTccis  of  previous  E^piian  d<v 
minion  between  1832  lUid  18(0,  which  had  swept  away 
nmcii  of  the  bigotry  and  tyninny  of  former  ages. 

There  Iiad  even  been,  siiute  1845,  a  profesMion  of 
equaUty  for  all  religious  iu  the  adniiuistratioii  of  loeal 
goverunient,  and  certiiiiily  less  of  injury  and  insult  from  the 
Moslem  populacie  to  the  Christians.  Their  functionaries 
were  no  longer  unduixKl  lis  intruders  into  Christian  houses 
fw  food,  lodging,  and  money,  remaining  there  till  their 
demands  were  satisfied.  Christian  women  were  not  now 
dishonoured  with  impunity  of  the  offenders.  '  Avanias,' 
or  levies  of  money,  at  any  irregular  time  or  [)lace,  with- 
out reason  assigned,  were  no  more  suffered.  Clnistiaun 
were  not  now  pushed  into  the  gutters  of  the  sU'eets  by 
every  Moslem  taking  up  the  best  part  of  the  |>avement, 
and  with  a  scowl  crying  out,  '  Sheminel-ui  ya  kclb '  (turu 
lo  my  left,  thou  dog) ;  ueitlier  were  Chiistians  debarred 
fixira  riding  horees  or  wcai'ing  cheerful  colours.' 

'  Aa  iipncimens  of  old  timw,  *m  JoimiAl  of  Rov.  P.  Fwlt  who  w«»  in 
JeTumJKiD  in  W2.X  Hs  was  tHiHtixl  wlUi  twufvitiudiou  tbt>Muiiut  of  OUvM, 
nnd  wliilo  wnginjj  n  hymn,  nil  nrnicd  .Moilcra  aimo  up  imii  commaudod  thum 
to  Iw  bUooI,  ihrvatuiiiD^  Mr,  l-'iak  to  striku  him  with  bu  gun. 

Tho  Minii'  dny  (it  wL-ma)  tliu  I'rcsiileut  of  Uio  Grade  GoDTeiit  of  Mar 
Kliiw  wflA  banlinftdoeJ  I')  a  fearful  cxlonl,  iindcr  thn  idfa  th»t  he  coiUil  bn 
iii«dc<  ia  dixuoror  hidduu  tivnaurL'.  And  Boiiie  of  the  nllftgM  wound 
bitrlilg  rafnted  to  pay  tho  eic«»>-ivp  tind  nrbitrnrj'  tiixaljon  liud  upon  tboni, 
the  foIitJDn  caufilil  hald  ut  au  lulinu  old  peasant  of  tlie  Cliivlinji  riUn|R>  of 
liait  Jnla,  «hot  him,  eM  nfT  bii  bniid,  nod  atuck  it  up  uuiide  tlio  Jb(&  gata  uf 
JiTuadum,  whei'u  it  wm  iwiW  und  epit  upon  bv  bo,v«  of  (he  ^tiwU  for  Ikrwi 
dnra.  Ohriitinuii  paeiiutr  bv  wcru  iuelte>d  into  tiMr*,  but  d^rod  uot  (fivu  vX- 
pNaaiou  to  Ihcir  feeling*. 
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Legal  commentary-books  of  the  detestable  old  bigotry 
were  indeed  still  in  existence,  and  even  acted  upon  in 
small  or  remote  places,  but  it  was  at  length  known  by 
experience  that  in  towns  where  European  Consuls  had 
cogiiizanco,  roporte  might  be  made  to  higher  stations  still, 
and  tlieu  not  merely  written  rebukes  for  ill^al  acts,  but 
displacement  from  office  could  be  obtwned  from  CJonstan- 
tiuople. 

Clmsttans  had  felt  in  1852  much  more  secure  in  life 
and  goods  than  tlicir  Others  had  been,  yet  the  actual 
generation,  even  when  elected  to  be  members  of  the 
CSvic  Council,  dared  not  venture  so  fiir  in  acting  upon 
their  priviltgee  as  to  refuse  giving  thdr  seals  to  noto- 
riously fiU»>  documents.  They  took  thtsr  places  humbly 
in  the  loAv-e^t  (art  of  the  Div^,  thankful  for  the  compara- 
tive honours  they  oujoyed. 

Not  only  the  l;\i.\'s,  bu(  the  known  and  exjn^essed  wishes 
of  the  Sujiremo  CnAvnimont  wen?  in  favour  of  Christians. 
ll»d  theiv  btvn  no  disturbii^  iufluenoe^  the  Christians 
mi^t  now  ha\"v  been  cou^deivit  to  enjoy  a  &ir  measure 
of  tianqiulU:y,  nt  least  in  the  towns  where  Eun^wans  re- 
sid«\t.  and  im[KV<>d  *^mc  check  by  their  prvs*nce  npon 
the  okl  M>,'(*Iom  iusv,>lcni.v  and  fcutaUciau :  Init  th^  fennait 
t.^'  tho  ruiuour*  oi"  >»iur  luduvvvl  a  dsu^'rvus  feverishnes 
i.*wr  the  vxHintnr. 

The  Kiisstci*  were  rv'^pirdtxi  a?  procsvcors  and  cham- 
j'b.'tts  \.*t  Kasteni  Cbxt?ti»ai:y — b«:t>,v  ;ie  ir-oria:  MtK- 
U'css.  aixl  :ho!e  werv  by  av.'  UKa:^*  axiiuo,:  r.'  :r:c  rv>jcer 
i.-u*«*.'*»evvtt  ia  Jc'Tu^Wak  *.\X5*iiei:\>-  :>,e  wsr  :!■>»  immi- 

j^TuasS  Cf>:H»ct«Mcy.     Auk>ij^  su(,-a  ,-.,ry  5I,w^fit  »•*•  w 
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conader  as  his  enemy  every  native  Cbristiau,  or  al  least 
all  those  who  had  any  relations  with  Russia  (Greeks, 
aad  even  /Vrmeiiiaiis). 

The  timorous  and  panic-stricken  Christians  helped 
forward  this  idea  by  the  very  exces^s  of  their  fears.  They 
hiid  not  the  sense  to  conceal  llieir  dread  of  u  probable 
approaching  massacre,  in  wliich  scenes  of  horror  and 
bloodshed  were  to  be  enacted,  such  as  their  fatliers  had 
eiidurol  in  confiequence  of  the  war  of  Greek  imlepen- 
deuce  about  thirty  years  before. 

The  condition  of  these  jwor  people  was  [listrcsaing : 
neither  reason  nor  jirgument  made  any  iiiipro»»ion  ui»oii 
tlicm.  Fear  had  been  sucked  in  wltli  their  raolhcrai' 
miUc,  in  days  gone  by,  and  now  it  overpowered  them. 

If  this  was  the  case  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  Con- 
vents, and  l*atriarchs,  and  Consuls,  were  ready  protec^tors, 
it  was  tenfold  worse  in  all  distflul  towns  and  villages. 
There  incidents  occurred  which  woidd  have  been  simply 
Imlicrous  but  for  the  intolerance  backed  by  power  on  one 
ado,  and  abject  abrm  on  llie  other,  wliich  they  revealed. 

At  Easter,  the  Mufti  of  Gaza  threw  the  handful  of 
Christiaua  of  that  town  into  a  panic,  by  issuing  a  legal 
decisiou,  or  Fetwah,  that  it  was  against  the  interests  of  the 
religion  of  Islam  for  tlic  Christians  to  carry  palm-branchea 
in  their  trhureli  on  Palm  Siniday,  as  they  Iiad  always 
done.  When  this  became  known  in  Jerusalem,  people 
laughed  at  him  and  at  the  fnglitened  Christians  of  the 
place. 

Yet,  m  Jenisixlcm  also,  there  was  serious  alarm  lest 
a  collision  should  occur  between  the  crowds  of  Greek 
pilgrims  asseiiibletl  fur  Easter — sturdy,  wcll-anuoJ  fol- 
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lows,  some  of  whom  had  beeu  Russian  soldiers,  ami  Iho 
Mosk-ni  pilgrims  to  Nebi-Moosa,  who  jwured  iaU>  ihc  city 
ill  uuusuiil  iiumljeii*  from  the  Nablooa  dislricl.  The  Na- 
btooniaiiii  tixe  noLud  for  bruLalily  and  funaUciiiiu. 

Happily  the  Liitiu  Eastor  was  earlier  this  year,  but  tlie 
iiiuitiludc  of  Greeks,  Armeiiiims,  Syrians,  Copts,  and 
AbyssiniaiiH  (wlio  all  follow  the  Eastei'ii  Calendar)  was 
iimueiiijc,  oud  the  hum,  tlic  bustle  and  uuisc  that  cuine 
tjirough  opeu  windows  from  the  througed  bazaiirs,  kepi 
(me  euustautly  on  the  alert. 

Tliruugh  tiivnc  filled  streets  and  baitaars  tlie  Moslem 
pilgrims  forced  their  way,  in  prueeaaions  ht-aded  by  iiieu 
cjiTrying  gaudy  green  and  red  bjiniiers,  beating  liu'ge 
drums,  and  by  wandering  dervishes  who  |H3rfornietl  in-  ; 
cantations,  with  serpent  eharming,  ami  sword  jugglery.  H 
On  Easier  eve,  the  time  of  the  holy  fire,  some  of  tlic«e 
bauds  tiied  to  ereate  u  distm-bimtu  among  the  Christian 
pilgrims,  but  the  Pashii,  having  timely  notice,  eeut  out 
infantry  and  cleared  the  streets.^ 

Tht;  Turkish  authorities  had  good  cause  for  thaiikful- 

'  The  number  of  Qreeh  pilgrims  who  went,  accotding'  to  custom,  on  tho 
Muudaj  aftur  PilIiu  Suuduv  i^i  bnUio  in  tbu  Jciriliui,  u-XCLvdud  Uit>  uhuu) 
niiniber.  Tlie  CETvinonii'*  pnBMid  off  qiiiittly,  IiowevpT,  und  •o  did  alai  thii 
wiuibi[ig  of  feet,  perl'urmed  in  I'uU  punUliusl  spleuduur  hy  the  OnyAli  Matio- 
piilitnn  liiahop  (in  alimncp  of  Ijio  PnlriBre)!!,  in  tlii;  .i]itiii  •iqiinie  b<ifi>ro  iho 
Oliurch  of  thfl  Yliiy  Supulohre,  und  bj-  tlie  Arnieniaa  rjitriiirch  in  liia  own 
(Islhcilml  Cliiirch  of  St.  Jainw. 

Thu  MunU-m  pitj-riuiL^'v  alwa<ri  tnkca  pkcu  at  about  Kuatar  tiiuo,  bariu; 
bof'n  pritbttbly  nrmngeid  tm  a  counterbnlftnee  Xi>  the  grcftt  iiiflnl  nf  ChrigliiuiB 
ut  that  pvridd.  Muiiunmodiuiii  fiom  all  parti  of  Asia  nnd  from  Ahica 
iitluud,  mid  llm  tear  ^ivAi  uumbpri^  poiirod  in1.i>  Jcriii>ftIoDi,  wpecjall}'  tmai 
tlin  fimaticnl  diirtiirt  of  Nabloo*.  Tlit-  MuJeiu  nulhorillea  nmijrruJ  for 
rauon  tbi'  uuiuual  riimibur  of  rowa  of  tlitmhsgim^  to  b«  paid  fur  lb«  raoenl 
blening  nf  iiiiox|)tX'tiid  rolu  aft>^r  drought.  But  it  in  motv  iilulr  Uiat  thU 
wiu  cunlrivud  hy  l^uw  who  d««dred  an  oiiCbrrak  ngninM  Chrittians  os 
NCcuuat  uf  tbo  protcnl  altitude  al  political  atfiun  ai  Uouilautiuoplo. 
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nc9s  when  the  pilgrims  of  both  kmda  departed  home  *md 
loft  Jerusalem  to  its  ordinary  condilioo ;  but  still  the 
uneasy  feeling  of  darker  ootitinued  to  possess  the  resident 
Chrutians,  and  the  Moslems  were  uuusuatly  defiant  and 
blustering. 

Id  Palestine,  besides  the  iiauat  moeques,  there  vere 
two  pliires  of  esiK?ci;d  fanaticism  rosen-ed  : — 

1.  The  Hharam  of  Jerusalem,  site  of  the  ancient 
Temple  of  Israel,  called  the  *  noble  sanctuary,"  and  by 
Europeans  incorrectly  the  >loeque  of  'Omar. 

'2.  The  Hliaram  of  Hebron,  whicJi  is  Machpelah. 

Prom  access  to  these  all  but  Mohammedans  wore  ex- 
eluded,  and  the  former  was  giuirded  by  a  police  of  fero- 
cious Africamt  called  Takami  (plural  of  Takioori),  a 
people  from  Darfoor. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  former  imiMnssilulity  of 
pelting  access  to  the  Mosque  of  'Omar,  and  what  tanvellcr 
to  Jerusalem  of  that  or  earlier  periods  has  not  gazed  with 
wistful  eyes  at  a  distance,  either  from  (Hivel,  or  from  the 
roof  of  the  barracks  when  admitted  there  by  speciid 
favour,  upon  those  sacred  precincts,  which  of  old  cod- 
taincd  the  one  temple  of  the  one  Clod,  and  where  pro- 
fbets,  priests,  kings,  n[>otKtlc3,  and  the  Sa\-iour  himself, 
have  certainly  walked :  now  presenting  so  Oriental  an 
appearance,  a  spacious  area  witJi  green  grass,  olive  and 
cypress  trees,  around  an  edifice  of  remarkable  beauty  F 

Many  mistakes,  and  consequent  insults  or  injuries, 
having  arisen  from  strangers  imagining  that  place  to  be 
one  of  public  promenade,  as  tliey  peered  through  the 
open  gateways,  it  became  necessary  to  ifpresent  tlieso 
instances  to  the  Embassy.     Our  people  were  somi'timcs 
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l>eateti  by  the  AAicans  with  clubs  and  pelted  with  stones 
whcu  approaching  in  that  direction,  or  merely  pasmig  at : 
some  distance  within  view  of  the  gates. 

At  one  time  I  entreated  the  Pashii  to  obviate  Lhose 
inconveniences  either  by  putting  np  Imrs  across  the  open 
passages,  or  by  placing  sentinels  from  the  adjacent  bar- 
raclu,  or  even  by  [Ktsting  up  inscriptions  in  two  or  three 
Euro[K!an  binguages,  for  warning  off  the  sti-angcrs ;  but 
nothing  was  done. 

Tlie  following  incident  of  July,  1861,  will  show  what 
Horl  of  occurrences  were  to  be  apprehended.  A  Moslum 
in  Niz&m  (military)  uniform  was  praying  within  the 
Hharam  enclosure,  with  a  book  before  liim,  and  accord- 
ing to  proper  ritual,  his  shoes  off,  and  his  unbuckled 
nword  laid  by  his  side,  when  one  of  the  old  -school  of  i 
devotees  came  up.  and  acx;ustng  him  of  being  n  Christian, 
bade  him  repeat  iJic  Confession  of  Fiiitli.  This  he  did, 
but  in  a  manner  more  deliberate  than  is  usual  wiUi  Mos- 
lems of  the  country,  on  whi<:li  the  other  snatched  up  the 
sword,  find  cut  him  deeply  across  the  face. 

The  man  died  of  the  wound  the  next  day. 

Now,  it  may  have  been  that  the  \icxim  was  not  a  bo? 
Moslem,  but  a  renegade  ser^nng  in  the  Tiu-kiali  army,  and 
Ihereforc  not  yet  versed  in  traditionary  ohfiervances  [ire- 
Bcribed  for  prayer ;  or  he  may  have  been  a  born  Moslem 
from  some  dislatit  land,  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
Arabic  language  to  be  able  to  recite  the  formiUated 
verses  without  a  book. 

No  enquiry  was  made  on  the  subject,  but  the  event 
showed  the  peril  of  any  non-Ma>jlem  entering  within  the 
Hharam-esh-Shereef  of  Jerusalem.    I  never  heard  of  any 
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punisiiment  reaching  the  religions  murderer.  The  crime 
ht«l  not  even  the  specious  excuse  of  being  an  inftictiott 
by  the  ap[)ointed  [uUce. 

The  town  of  Nablooa  (Shechcm)  haa  been  commonly 
held  in  bad  repute  for  its  intolerance  of  Christianity. 
Very  few  Christijiiis  residctl  there,  but  tJiey  had  constant 
reason  to  oomplniu  of  gross  injustice  on  the  pait  of  the 
local  authorities.  Euro[>eati  travellers,  too,  were  hooted 
through  the  streets  ;  the  mon  kept  thenutelves  from  de- 
tection, but  their  children  were  taught  to  nui  along  llie 
flat  roo6  of  the  houses,  singing  di^rusting  rhymes  to  a 
simple  air,  and  as  these;  juvenile  o&enders  could  not  bo 
!  got  at,  tlie  men  in  the  streets  or  bazaars,  in  reply  to 
remonstrances,  merely  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  said 
that  the  children  were  ill-behaved.  Happily  few  of  the 
travellers  understood  what  v/as  going  on,  and  the  poor 
(features  ropi'asoniiiig  police  acted  as  well  as  they  could 
under  the  \ns  rule  of  the  period. 

In  the  village  of  Scbustioh,  occupying  part  of  llie 
ground  of  the  ancient  metrojxjlis  Samaria,  less  tlian  two 
hours  from  Kabloos,  the  people  have  even  a  worse 
character,  and  lu^:  disliugiiishnble  by  a  vile  scowling 
demeanour  towards  Europeans,  On  one  occasion  I  was 
with  a  friend  sm^eyiug  the  remarkable  antiquities  of  the 
place,  when  some  lazy  fellows,  lying  on  the  ground, 
bawled  out  to  the  iiudctccrs,  undeterred  by  the  armed 
kftwwjises  in  attendance, '  Where  did  you  pick  up  tliat 

lot?' 

They  were  doubtless  ignorant  of  any  political  connec- 
tion between  our  Goverament  imd  the  Turkish — in  feet, 
equally  indifferent  to  both  nations:  and  as  we  passed 
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iilong  Herod's  long  colonnade,  ft  troop  of  their  diildren 
pursued  us  sin^ng  in  chorus : — 

Our  feflUvBl  » tbttt  of  the  Prophet, 
Your  featiTsl  is  thftt  of  the  Devil. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  Eamadftn,  to  which,  of  course, 
their  allusion  was  made,  and  there  was  no  governor  to 
apply  to  nearer  than  Nabloos.  However,  we  were  too 
strong  a  party  for  the  men  to  attack. 

About  the  same  time  the  Shaikh  of  a  village  named 
Tarsheehhah,  near  Acre,  conceived  this  a  favourable  op- 
portunity for  reviving  the  failing  spirit  of  what  were  to 
him  '  the  good  old  times,'  and  under  the  profession  of 
certain  ultra  doctrines  gathered  from  among  the  MetAwila 
sect,  he  collected  disdples  to  follow  in  his  train  from  vil- 
lage to  village,  distinguished  by  a  particular  mode  of 
wearing  the  turban,  and  all  carrying  long  staves  shod 
with  iron,  which  they  thumped  upon  the  ground  while 
vociferating  the  Confession  of  Faith — '  Tlicre  is  no  Gkxl 
but  Allah,  and  Mohammed  ia  the  Apostle  of  God ! ' 

These  coarse  and  ignorant  enthusiasts  claimed  to  be 
revivalists  of  primitive  dogma,  and  even  sent  missionary 
iigents  into  large  towns,  where  converts  were  made  by 
them ;  but  in  neither  town  nor  country  did  they  produce 
much  effect  for  enl,  for  the  civil  power  was  everywhere 
iigainst  them,  and  in  the  villages  they  were  unwelcome 
on  account  of  their  boisterous  demands  for  lioapitality. 
In  Jerusalem  some  men  of  the  best  families  took  to  the 
Tarsheehhah  turban  and  iron-shod  staves,  but  these  were 
believed,  how  truly  I  cannot  tell,  to  be  indoctrinated 
with  the  Pantheism  of  the  Soofis. 

Could  these  people  have  witnessed  or  believed  from 
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others  tho  true  state  of  Cont>tantJnople  at  the  same  time 
or  soon  afierwards,  when  it  lay  almost  trodden  dowu  by 
tml>elieviDg  annics,  and  the  mosqtic  of  St.  Sophia  opened 
to  foreigners  with  their  shoes  on ;  or  still  raore,  (wuld  they 
have  witnes»nd  tlic  change  of  manners  produced  by  the 
so-called  eivilisatiou  there  within  the  palace  itself,  they 
would  have  been  ready  to  anathematise  the  '  Commander 
of  the  Faithful '  and  all  his  Div&n — what  mischief  they 
might  have  ])er]>etrftted  imder  sttch  cimunstancea  m  Syria, 
away  firom  the  stirring  scenest  of  war ! 

Wc  were  surprised  to  find  that  at  the  same  period 
the  peasantry  eveii  in  the  district  about,  and  lo  tlie  .wnth 
of  Kabloos,  understanding  belter  than  before  the  real 
condition  of  our  alliance  with  their  rulers,  adopted  the 
practice  of  saluting  us  Europeans  on  the  higliways  with 
the  grcteting  of  '  Salftm  "aleikom  '  (peace  be  Ujwn  you  !) 
which  had  alwap  bccri  slrirtly  reservetl  for  Mohamme- 
dans only  ;  and  the  Kiidi  of  Caifa  declared  to  me  that  the 
reservation  was  merely  a  matter  of  custom,  and  not  the 

It  of  any  law  or  tradition,  appealing  to  his  friends 

3und  him  for  confimiation.    It  is,  however,  most  pro- 

ible  that  Ihi^  was  but  a  Dattering  untruth,  adapted  lo 

ime  and  circumstance.* 

Old  'Abd  el  Wahh'd,  the  Kfldi  of  Nabloos,  always^ 
luted  me  thus  in  public,  and  sometimes  would  even 
recite  the  Lord's  prayer,  as  he  had  learned  it  from  our 
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■  Thi)  BIail«m  #xe1|iskin  of  Cbrii>tiniu  fVom  th^  b«nefiM  of  SsUnt,  which 

M  the  world  to  came  lu  well  oo  to  tliU  world,  prnTnil*  in  moii 

fiJi.mHMiiaii  cooiiiries;  hat  1  am  told  thnt  in  Iiidin  that  Mtliitadon  la  6««ljr 

girta  to  th«  tCngliali,  partly  becaaw  w«  ara  mast«ni  at  •Ct\e  munti;,  and 

puily  btcauw  uiU  thonrt  Mtinn»  of  tdokten  thnjr  look  upon  w  sIdmM  u 

Oo^igioniiU. 
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Protestant  Pniyer-book  (i.e.  our  Englisli  liturgy).  And  « 
it  was  very  good. 

Tbe  moss  of  tho  population,  liowever,  being  estremel" 
if^orant,  were  but  little  iiUlucuccd  hy  the  (;oijveniei^J| 
liberality  of  Turkish  anil  other  ollicials,  and  the  abovW^ 
salutation  gradmilly  fell  into  disuse,  disappearing  witli  ' 
the  war  itself. 

It  is,  however,  worth  remarking  that,  acmviding 
my  experience,  tlie  intoIcraiKH!  of  the  old  school  wi 
directed  lu  our  era  rather  against  Eurnpeanism   th 
against  the  Christian  religion,  though   the   Turks  ga 
some  impulse  in  the  liberal   direction,  which  obtain 
mostly  in  towns :  the  knowledge  had  been  brought  hoi 
to  the  minds  of  all  but  very  remote  peasantry  that  destiny 
had  probably  given  over  to  the  Eunijwans  an  invincibili 
in  military  its  in  other  science,  against  which  it  was  ho] 
loss  to  contend ;  and  all  that  could  be  done  was  what  eve 
faitliful  Moslem  was  sure  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  accordi 
to  his  means,  to  impede  the  advance  of  tlie  coming  c 
in  all  its  stages — only  iu  the  actual  stale  of  affairs  to 
member  that  we  were  active  allies  with  themselves. 

Once  in  a  secluded  ^nUey,  not  in  a  town,  a  peaeaai 
lad  pointed  at  our  party  with  one  finger,  meaning  'to 
attest  the  unity'  of  God,  as  he  repeated  the  few  words 
of  the  last  chapter  of  the  KorSn,'  but  this  was  likely 
be  more  out  of  superstitious  fear  tlian  from  hatred. 

In  the  mental  difficulty  which  occupied  the  old-school 
Moslems  under  the  cdrcumsUtnces,  such  persons  would 


'  [En  Nas]  '  Sny  ye,  I  tnlie  refugi;  in  the  Lord  of  rimitkiuil,  tin  Kns  '>i 
muikind,  the  Ood  of  niaiiliind.  tVom  iVip  miaclilef  of  thu  su^n^JtioDs  of  (ho 
KvU  onB,  who  tuggtsts  into  lb«  IitimisU  of  mtat,  ham  holh  Jlmu  nad  mOi.' 
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sometimes  make  an  effort  to  be  tolerant  by  quoting  the 
'  Uadiih,"  or  tnulitional  eiiyiiig  of  MohumnK'd,  that  tliere 
ore  seventy-two  ix-ligious  sects  in  the  world,  but  the 
Prophet  had  not  told  which  was  the  half  one ;  some 
thought  it  was  that  of  the  Dnizes,  some  the  Gypsies, 
some  the  Ansariyeh ;  but  he  could  not  have  meant  the 
Christiana,  for  they  arc  included  under  tin;  denomination 
of  '  Ehei  el  Kitab,'  i.e.  believers  in  books  of  Divine  reve- 
lation— these  books  being  understood  to  be  the  Law  of 
loses,  the  Book  of  Psalms,  and  the  New  Testament,  this 
latter  being  known  by  the  siugle  word, '  the  Gospel.' 

One  special  point  must  not  be  passed  over — the  old- 
fashionetl  belief  tluit  the  Moslem  law  [mremptorily  ordains 
the  penalty  of  death  fur  the  crime  of  upostaey  from  their 
Jgion.     This  had  been  literally  executed  in  Constanti- 
nople and  Broosa  not  long  before,  even  in  the  case  of 
>ns  who  had  been  originally  Christian,  but  had  de- 
'serted  tlio  Mohammedan  faith  alter  once  jirofessing  it. 

The  indignant  outcry  of  Christendom,  however,  ex- 
pressed chiefly  through  our  Embassy  at  Constantinople, 
insisted  on  a  renunciation  of  tins  practice  in  1815 ;  but  it 
was  diificult  to  instil  this  novel  form  of  toleration  within 
Uie  distant  provinces. 

Some  years  before  the  time  we  have  arrived  at,  a 
was  secretly  mentioned  to  me  of  a  Christian  (ori- 
jitmlly)  abandoning  the  creed  of  Islftm  ;  our  Anglican 
jiahop  advised  that  the  man  should  retire  to  In<Ha  for 
[personal  safety  in  making  his  abjnmtion ;  my  idea  was 
that  lie  would  be  equally  free  to  act  according  lo  his  con- 
science in  Malta,  but  I  do  not  kuow  what  was  eventually 
,  done  for  him. 

f3 
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About  1 850  I  haci  protected  a  man  and  liis  son  (q 
a  consi(]crab1e  time  within  the  Consular  premises,  wh 
wc!rc  in  danger  on  the  same  aorount ;  fiualty  iliese  left  us 
for  Jaffa,  and  I  believe  for  Constantinople. 

The  question  still  remained  undecided  as  regarded! 
bom  Moslem  accepting  Clirialianity. 

We  have  had  ocausion  in  the  course  of  this  hLstoiy 
mention  the  Moslems  as  distinguished  from  the  Clirbtiar 
in  Turkey.    But  it  must  be  rememberetl  that  ihe  Mosler 
with  \vhora  we  had  to  do  were  of  very  diverue  nationii 
tics,  sects,  and  characteristics. 

It  ia  laughable — or  rather  it  would  be  laughable 
there  were  no  evil  consequences  avisiMg  from  the  igno- 
rance betrayed — to  hear  people  mis  up  the  good  at 
bad  points  in  the  Moslem  religion  with  the  good  ani 
the  bad  qualitiea  of  tliose  who  profess  that  religion — fo 
getting  the  immense  diversity  of  nations  classed  togethe 
under  the  mde  term  Mohammalaiia. 

What  can  be  more  various,  or  even  opposite,  tha 
the  chanicteristics  of  the  Arabs,  the  Turks,  the  Hindw* 
Afghans,  Tartars,  Persians,  Moors,  Negroes,  Africana 
niany  races,  Syrians,   Bedaween,   Bulgarians,  Bosnians,' 
Circassians? 

Yet  all  thojte  are  Moslems.  They  have  tu  common 
the  good  and  the  evil  engendered  by  the  religion  of 
IsUm.  They  have  in  distiaction  and  contrast  to  each 
other  strongly  marked  national  characteristics — little 
at  alt  modified  by  their  oommon  religion. 

And  yet  people  judge  of  ilohammetlanism  by  the 
[lai-ticular  race  or  nation  of  Moslems  (Arab,  Turk,  Indian, 
or  Persian^  or  of  whom  thev  know  most,  or  vice  verxJl — . 
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_■  judge  of  Arab  Moslems  and  measure  them  by  wliat 
experience  they  may  liave  of  Turkish  Moslems  or  Ne- 
groes, Hindoos,  or  other  nations ! 

As  Avell  might  they  estimate  Clmstiaiiity  exclusively 
by  the  particular  aspect  which  it  presents  in  Italy  or  in 
HoUaod,  or  Moscow ;  or  form  their  ideas  about  the  Irish 
by  wliat  they  know  of  GermiuiH — of  tlu>  Spiiuianls  by 
their  acquaintance  with  Icelanders  or  Polea — for  are  not 
all  these  Christians  ? 

A  chief  cause  of  the  confusion  in  European  ideas 
arises  from  the  fact  that  various  nations  take  different 
specimens  iw  Uie  type  of  Moliammwlanian  and  judge  by 
tlicm. 

In  Central  Europe,  Kussia,  and  Greece,  'the  Turks,' 
'  die  Tiirken,'  is  a  phrase  syuou}Toou8  (though  incorrectly 
bo)  with  '  tlie  Moslems.' 

In  SiHiin  and  Italy  tlie  Moors  and  Arabs  represented 
Mohanuiiedanisra.  To  tliis  day  tlie  Se])hardi  Jews,  whose 
aucestors  were  dri%'en  from  Spain  m  the  fifteenth  century-, 
and  who  have  lived  ever  since  in  Palestine,  have  no  other 
name  for  all  their  Moslem  neighbours  than  '  los  Moros.' 

To  the  mind  of  the  Anglo-Indian  a  totiUly  diHerent 
ty|)e  of  Moslem  presents  itself,  and  the  French  again  are 
chiefly  familiar  with  Egyptian  and  Algerine  varieties. 

Yet  all  believe  tliemselves  to  be  well  acqujiinted  with 
Mocjiems  and  their  religiou,  while  judging  by  national 
chaiactcristics  often  opjxtsed  to  those  of  every  other 
Moslem  people  than  the  one  they  happen  to  know.  The 
religion  of  Islam,  a^  it  was  in  its  Arabian  origin  set  forth 
in  the  Koran,  may  be  no  doubt  comprehended  by  stu- 
dents who  have  ucvcr  scuu  a  Mohammedan  iu  tiieir  lives. 
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'  lo  deal  fiuriy  and  succes^atljr  with  Mc 
mtot  be  taken  uf  the  modification?  tbroiigl 
iriddi  their  reli^on  has  passed  in  various  countries  and^ 
wmoog  diilereot  pet^le,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for 
great  and  ereo  oootradictoiy  varii^es  of  aatioua]  cha- 
ncter. 

In  FalesUne  we  bad  to  deal  with  three  principal  type 
— the  pure  Arabs,  the  Syrian  racea  on  vrlioni  Islam  had^ 
been  impoecd  by  conqucat,  and  the  Turks  now  dominaat 
as  conquerors  and  rulers  over  both. 

But  we  had  also  foreigners— Turkomilns,  Kurds,  In- 
dians, Afghans,  Tartare,  E^^Ttians,  and  Africans,  more  ot 
less  in  daily  intercounte  with  us. 

These  all  were  of  the  Sunnec  or  orthodox  sect. 

The  Shiahs  were  represented  among  us  by  Persian  I 
pilgrima  and  by  the  whole  population  in  the  Melfiwilah] 
diitdicl  of  the  Hcl^l  Bai^hAra. 

To  have  confounded  tlicsc  together,  or  to  have  treated 
them  all  alike,  must  have  led  to  perhaps  even  &itul  con-j 
sequences. 

The  80-Ciilled   Arab  Moslem   settled   jiopulation  of^ 
I'alc-cttiue  is  iK.'{)(imble  into  two  claseee:  first,  the 
(atiiKWt  brutal)  peasantry,  the  FeUahheen — and,  aecondly, 
t^^lal'  itomcwhat  more  civilised,  the  inhabitants  of  towDs,^ 
l\ni  tielhiletn. 

'\\kv  liixt,  who  f<H-m  the  bulk  of  the  popalatkm,  have 
tvuu  imlUcrimiuiitcly  called  Arabs  by  Eurupeans,  without 
ui>y  i'wuiiiltiniUou  a«  to  whether  they  eooie  from  Azafak 
ifX  Wi-  'i*')*';  ^^  ''^^  '^^  thcmselw*  5o»  but  sio^y 
AW^uAAaw  {*.«■  tillent  of  the  aoil,  ploogtuMnV 

'i'liy  WKHMid,  the  li<.U.adim^  or  dwcOen  m.  tonras,  an.* 
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a  mixed  race  of  various  origins,  but  there  are  among 
iliL'ra  faiiiUiea  entitled  to  the  name  Anib,  their  ancestors 
Iiaving  bccQ  immigrants  from  Arabia  at  thu  time  of  the 
Mohammedan  conquest.  This  class  forms  biit  a  ainaU 
proportion  of  the  population ;  but  these  people  are  proud 
of  their  descent :  tliey  know,  even  the  ignorant  among 
them,  something  of  tlicir  syi^tem  of  religion,  and  look 
buck  to  its  Arabian  ioiirce. 

They  are  on  this  very  account  unable  to  comprehend 
how  a  Suhan  of  Tiu-ks,  an  alien  race  coming  from  Tar- 
tary,  can  rightly  be  regarded  as  Cahph  (successor)  <rf 
Mohammed  the  Koruiali  ^Vrab,  or  exercise  the  [wwer  of 
appointing  or  displacing  the  Sheroef  of  Mecca. 

Among  other  modes  of  expressing  their  dislike  of 
Ottoman  pretensions  t<.>  the  Caliphate  was  the  bitter  way 
of  their  pronouncing  the  Sultaii'is  title  of  '  Khftn,'  as 
though  it  were  an  epithet  derived  from  the  Arabic 
'  Khana '  (to  betray  or  cheat).  I  have  heai-d  them,  with 
struuge  amount  of  emphasis,  speak  of  '  Abdu'l  Mejeed  el 
Khiiin '  (the  betrayer  of  trust).* 

These  Arabs,  as  they  consider  themselves,  detest  and 
liate  the  Turks  \vith  an  ancient  hatred  which  goes  back 

the  [jeriod  of  the  Ottoman  conquest  of  '  Arabist^' 
Che  enmity  and  jealousy  are  due  to  difference  of  race 
{and  tratUlionai  remembrance  of  conquest. 

But  loyalty  to  Islam  is  a  powerful  and  pervading 
[principle  which  k(;c[»  in  elieck  every  other  feeling.  The 
iBultaii  is  de  facto  Cahph  to  the  learned  Arabs  ;  he  is  also 


'  III  Uie  opinioD  of  thin  ciMa  <it  tliu  peaplo  tlio  modem  reforau  and 
I'.ml  mniuurua  wom  a  fln([rtuit  (tefiartun  ttva  tiie  jiuk  M««1«iu  lans  of 

1  tif^rkn. 
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Catipli  de  jure.     As  a  matter  of  reUgioiu  obedit'iice  tlicy. 
acknowledge  and  obt^y  liim. 

Tlie  former,  the  peasants  {Fellakheen),  arc  QomiQally 
Moliammedaus  by  iuheritaiice,  kiiomng  no  other  religion,] 
but  lUi;  ignorant  to  the  last  degi-ee  of  all  but  a  few  i;xtcmals 
of  woraliip.     These  are  as  much  a  conquered  race  as  thej 
Christians  are,  and  like  them  loathe  the  bad  govenimeot 
and  the  scilsuuI  vices  of  their  rulers. 

They  visit  the  towns  as  little  ia  jiossiblc,  and  appeal 
little  as  possible  to  Turkish  courts  of  law,  for  they  have 
among  themselves  an  andetit  traditional  code  of  oral  law,] 
which  they  designate  '  tlie  law  of  Abraliain,'  thus  dis- 
tinguished fi^ffl  the  more  modern  code  of  the  Korfin.j 
This  body  of  jurisprudence  is  ample  enough  for  tJieit 
simple  wants,  and  is  usually  administered  by  their  Elders 
(Shaikhs),  not  necessarily,  however,  those  of  their  ownj 
locality,  for  the  cases  may  be  referred  to  men  of  honest 
repute  ainl  wisdom  at  a  distance,  whom  they  style  'good 
men  of  God  '  (AjawAd  Allah),  and  to  such  the  jMUties  are^ 
at  libcrly  to  appeal  even  after  judgment  given  at  home. 

This  oral  law  is  more  chibonitc  tliau  we  iiiight  sus[ 
to  be  needed,  witli  just  and  fair  provisions  to  the  adt 
lage  of  tJie  defendants.    It  may  be  jiaralleled  by  the^ 
Mauri  law,  and  the  IJrehon  law  of  other  countries,  prac- 
tiaiUy  resorted  to  by  indigenous  tribes  after  their  subju- 
gation by  a  stiouga-  race. 

The  yoke  of  subjection   to  Turkey   did  not 
heavily  upon  the  village  ix>pulatii.>u.    There  was  plenty 
of  bribeo'i  oon-uptiou,  neylect ;  there  was  httle  of  active 
tyranny,  or  of  the  grinding  di«i)otism  which  made 
jii^  the  unfortunate  [>easautr}'  of  £g}'pt. 
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The  Fellalilieen  of  Palestine  were,  on  ihe  coiilniry, 
sufli-'rcd  to  j^overn  Uiuinsclvc-s  pretty  much  as  they  Uked. 
Taxation  did  not  pi-eaa  upou  them,  eveu  with  all  tJie  ex- 
ac^tioDs  and  impoaitioua  of  the  tiix-fttriners,  who  were 
often  Christians.  Their  lands  were  fertile,  and  for  the 
mo»l  part  yielded  abundantly.  The  peasantry  were  gene- 
rally pretty  wull  off,  and  a  good  many  among  tiicm 
amassed  money.  Their  loyalty  to  tlie  Sultan  waa  un- 
shaken. 

The  PashJis  were  mostly  weak  and  venal — even  rapa- 
cious ;  but  the  days  of  cruel  tyranny,  such  as  that  of 
*Alj<lalhih  Pasha  of  Acre,  were  past  and  gone.  The 
Pash&8  were  but  little  felt — seen  still  less,  for  during 
thdr  year's  tenure  of  office  they  rarely  went  beyond  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem. 

The  miseries  of  forced  conscription  for  the  army  were 
ID  those  <hiy.>4  unknown  in  Palestine :  and  un  the  whole, 
the  peaaantry  felt  that  if  their  Government  did  but  little 
or  nothing  for  them,  they,  on  the  other  hand,  had  little  or 
nothing  to  suffer  from  the  rigours  of  the  ride  undei'  which 
they  Uved.  If  the  fJa-shi-baxuks  now  and  then  lived  at 
free  quarters,  and  i-arriud  off  whatever  they  eould  lay 
hands  on,  the  regular  troops  lay  quietly  in  garrison,  and 
never  troubled  tlie  villagers  at  all. 

Flora  within  there  was  nothing  to  enthuiger  the  safety 
of  Turkish  dominion  in  Palestine.  Left  to  themselves, 
the  Peasant  factions  and  the  Bedawy  tribes,  the  Druzes 
and  the  Maroniles,  might  and  did  light  each  other ;  but 
of  auy  insturection  iigaiiist  their  lord  the  Sultau  there 
was  not  the  slightest  danger. 

X^icat  dissensions  and  hostilities  might  be  fomented 
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by  intrigue  from  without ;  fauatlcal  intolerance  and 
liiitj'cd  might  be  wraiight  up  to  a  piti^h  of  fury,  but 
even  this  must  have  been  a  work  of  time  in  all  but  tlie 
large  cities — such  as  Damascus,  Nabloos,  or  Gaza. 

Had  any  religious  inHurrection  agaJust  the  ClinNtiarLs 
been  begun  in  the  cities,  a  hope  of  plunder  would  doubt- 
less 800U  have  brought  in  peasants  and  wild  Arabs  to 
take  their  part ;  but  of  rebellion  against  the  Sultan  and 
his  Quvemmeut  there  was  no  idea  wliatever.' 


*  lioyaXtj  to  thq  RultAH  pncvnil*  tbroiighout  thn  Titrhish  En)}<in<.    (.ord 
Slntfcrd  do  ItudcIifTe  i^ivw  iiti]>L>rtiLiit  I«aUuiuuy  uu  Lliiit  pcnnt : — 

'  lt«spcct  lot  thn  Sulljiu,  cnuiiidi^mlion  nvon  for  \>'n  wonknoinraa,  >ub- 
luUsIon  to  III"  ntithnrit}',  nny,  to  Ills  pleguuTv,  Are  Hlill  unlvPhuJ  Muong  tli« 
Muwulnuui  pupuUUdU.  Ftum  time  t^i  tlnio,  uml  not  uiifmqiuiiit];,  tlun  on 
distorbancvi',  now  in  Qiir,  iiow  in  tlmt  privinco,  but  the,v  nrise  n««lf  alvnjs 
{torn  looftl  CHuaos.  and  are  wjofinud  within  nunow  liiuits.  Excutneii  any  be 
eoDiniittod  hy  iinmn  hidy  of  ituui^nts ;  the  mngiianit««  nmj  be  ovvrpowcted ; 
UHUridniil*  mny  aul&r,  aiid  tlia  immediiile  objuct  nf  nvuniou  maj  be  iiw«pt 
tuny.  But  nfCnr  it  timu  tho  Sultnn'n  Buthoritj  i>  «iire  to  rido  or«r  nil 
olwMdeti,  and  lo  rt«^)rt<  the  public  ■p(-at»  witb  luciru  ui  leaa  iieverity.  sod 
•OQW  feebta  nbow  iif  [V{itirul)ua.  I'liu  nrmii*,  inndi>ijiiHt«  ns  it  ia  to  tho  nitntB 
of  the  Empire,  lil-fnd,  ill-clothed,  And  ill-pnid,  tliJDiied  by  Awquent  taarchtm 
onr  nuwmblo  rutida,  and  having  uo  twuMU  h>  niy  upan  itn  olficcn,  nnlf,  If 
mw,  Ihile  to  parrorm  ita  du^-.  DiwdpUno,  though  iiuporf«ct,  givM  it »  can> 
•tont  odvautuf^  over  tho  rudo  oxlenipoK  loiitis  opposed  to  ita  miu.'  (Lord 
Stratford  d«  RodclilFc, '  Ninoliiuiitb  (X'titury,'  p.  733.) 

'  Much  belong  to  the  pui-itoiiftl  qnalili'M  of  thv<  Suttiu,  or  of  the  ])Tindpal 
depoaitATj  of  his  powor.  Thn  nnturu  of  the  ^vnrnraont  and  tho  chnnictitr 
of  the  people  nukfce  it  so.  Mnhomot,  thn  couquoror  of  Ounslaiiiiiiaplu,  and 
his  immodiato  tucccnura  uri-  britlimit  illiistrutionsof  tbo  fiict.  MaUnioud, 
the pnMQt Sultan's  f(ttbcr,rul<'dwith  pow<'r, and commandud  ^nt-m]  roNpocl 
notwhbttandin^  liht  loniw,  hia  rafumm,  bin  suii^uiiiarjr  ox«auiionf>  aitd  the 
vib  dubaucheriea  whicli  clnMid  Iti.i  lifn.  IIi«  eldotl  »on  and  euccaMor, 
'Abdul  Mcjid,  foU  into  ci:inleiapt  tliroiigii  waul  of  reeolution  and  enetgyi 
ollhuuf^h  his  reign,  lUiluUied  by  uny  uieuurea  of  injustice  or  CTOelty,  WU 
tuarhed,  uii  the  eoQlrary,  by  a  cnurw!  of  policy  Kuccewful,  on  the  vfholo,  both 
at  hnme  and  abroad.  Iliti  failing  wure  tbo§»  of  a  f^ntlu  and  gonemu*  di«- 
paahioD,  tmsustained  by  Ibat  ri^'oiir  of  mind  and  body  which  the  dUKcultiea 
ol  Ua  poiilou*  otation  ruqiurod.  If,  as  Ibura  ia  room  to  hope,  Id*  youagar 
tnotlter,  'Abdul  Aiii  (who  wn«  rdgnin;;  when  thi.-<  Kna  wriUen),  the  redga- 
lag  £iP|i«mir,  ahouhl  eanj  uul  the  reTomis  aod  iiupiuteiueiita  adapted  hj  , 


THE  HALANCE  OF  POWER.  21 9 

In  spite  of  the  most  seriom  defects  mid  hindninccs, 
the  Ottotniuj  Government  held  its  own.  The  Turks  in 
post  times  had  miiiiitainetl  their  rule  in  F&lestine,  aa 
where,  by  steady  adherence  to  the  policy  of  using  one 
Lntenstt  or  set  of  interests  to  coimterhalance  other?.  In 
the  art  of  doing  this  they  are  stiU  unrivalled.  When  twi>« 
chiefs,  or  tribes,  or  provinces,  wenr  loo  nesxrly  equal 
strength,  and  had  therefore  become  troublesome,  the] 
were  aet  to  fighting  each  other  till  one  obt^iined  the  upper 
hand. 

Both  were  weakened  in  the  proci-tts,  and  ambiguitioi 
were  ended  by  the  nwults.  Thereafter  mui  could  be 
held  responsible  for  whatever  might  occur.  Should  that 
one,  be  it  ciiief,  tribe,  or  prorince,  become  too  powerful 
'— 4he  ancient  rivalrj-  had  probably  not  been  »o  utterly 
cst!nguishe<l  that  it  could  not  be  revivetl  and  used  for 
abating  the  ])ride  and  strength  of  the  opixxiitc  side,  now 
grown  too  great  to  be  easily  kept  in  subjection. 

And  the  same  principle  was  applied  in  a  tJiousaud 
various  ways.  '  The  balance  of  power  *  ia  no  empty 
phrase  in  Turkish  [tolitics,  whether  local  atul  on  a  siuatl 
scale,  or  in  the  lai^cr  concerns  of  churches  and  of 
kingdoms. 

People  often  wondered  and  asked  how  Turkey  ctiuld 
govern  Palestine,  and  hold  in  clic<rk  so  many  couilicliug 
interests,  and  so  iudejieudent  ajid  even  i-urbulcnt  «  [lopu- 
latlun,  by  means  of  a  single  battalion  or  two  of  regular 
troops,  who  were  rarely  seen  bej-ond  the  walla  of  tlie 


AbduI'MvJut  «riUt  tlm  Miorjry  ditpkyod  bv  HaJuaoiui,  Turk  iinl  <7tiri*liaR, 
the  ICinpiiv  nnd  ilx  ullit-v,  vr<]tilil  bivu  na^ira  tongujce.'  ((•jtiI  Strufurd  <1« 
ileiklitlij  iu  '  NimiUniilli  Ccotui^,'  p.  7!U.) 
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garrison  towns,  aud  who  could  only  be  made  to  act  by 
means  of  orders  obtained  from  the  Coi)iniaiider-in-Cliief 
at  Damiiscus,  many  da3'8'  journey  off? 

Bcsiilca  tlicse  few  trooia,  the  viMble  government  only 
cousistcd,  as  has  been  stated,  of  a  Turkish  I'ashii  (changed 
every  year)  at  Jeriisaiera,  at  Acre,  and  at  ]ieyn>ot ;  of 
a  Turkish  kadi,  or  jutlge,  in  each  i)iincii)al  town ;  and  of 
»  few  trooi)S  of  irregular  horse  or  Baslii-bozuk. 

And  yet  tlie  answer  is  ample.  Tlie  plan  was  to 
govern  the  country  through  the  local  factions  and  by 
means  of  the  local  or  native  chiefs,  civil  and  ix-ligious. 
Every  tribe,  and  clan,  aud  \'illiige,  had  its  ruling  Shaikhs 
or  Elders;  these  were  confirmed  in  office  under  the 
Turkisli  Pasliii  for  the  time  being,  aud  continued  tlieir 
administration  of  local  affairs  as  heretofore,  according  to 
the  local  and  native  codes,  subject  only  to  ap^xial  to 
the  city  courts  and  Turkish  authorities ;  aud  these  courts 
very  rarely  ventured  to  contravene  the  codes  of  law  in 
um  lunorig  the  peasantry,  which  are  extremely  ancient, 
tliuugh  unwritten. 

In  thus  governing  tlie  country,  the  Turks  only  do 
what  eastern  rulers  liad  done  before  them  fiom  lime  im- 
memorial— indeed,  we  may  go  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Itoniaus,  Syrians,  Greekt<,  Persians,  and  Nebucliadnczzar 
himself,  and  find  that  Palestine  was  governed  in  a  pre- 
cisely similar  foshiou  by  them  all.  'Divide  et  impera'  is 
an  ancient  motto. 

The  system  of  local  self-govcnimeut  has  tide  great 
merit,  that  it  is  a  elieap  one,  costmg  but.  Utile  in  men, 
money,  or  appliances  of  olfice;  that  it  is  elastic,  and 
adapts  itself  to  all  the  various  races  an<l  religtuus  under 
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the  siiiiremc  rule,  aiid  loaves  tlicm  all  in  the  enj<^ment 
of  their  various  customs  and  observances,  without  being 
harassed  by  successive  changes,  aa  the  conquerors  and 
nilers  change. 

Centralisation  was  unknown;  each  community  lived 
apart  and  independent,  pi-ovided  only  tlial  lawful  taxes 
and  iil^al  exactions  were  paid  wheu  demanded. 

The  religioiiH  ccmumnittes  which  were  not  govenicd 
by  the  Korfln,  i.e.  those  of  all  the  various  CImstian 
Churches — and  the  Jews,  valued  the  freedom  and  im- 
munity from  annoyance  in  administering  their  omi  nflairs 
which  this  system  gave  them. 

Encli  ruling  Patriarc^h,  Bialiop,  or  Chief  Rabbi,  after 
having  been  confinuod  in  office  by  llic  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, was  henceforth  regarded  as  the  responsible  head 
of  his  people,  in  civil  as  well  as  in  religious  matters. 

He  was  held  answerable  for  their  good  conduct,  for 
the  payment  of  their  taxes,  for  their  crime.s  real  or 
alleged  (until  the  reforms  granted  by  Sultan  Alxlu'l  Mejid 
ive  him  personal  immunity  for  all  but  his  own  personal 
offences,  he  wiw  actually  liable  to  punishment,  imprison- 
ment, fine,  or  death,  on  behalf  of  his  people).  In  return, 
and  to  save  trouble,  and  endless  disputes  as  to  religious 
teehmcalities  or  difficulties,  he  was  allowed  to  exercise 
almost  despotic  authority  over  his  people  in  all  matters, 
civil  and  religious. 

'IVuc,  the  individual  members  of  any  Cliurch  or  com- 
munity had  always  the  power  and  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Pa»hfi,or  to  the  Kadi  as  judge  of  Koriln  law,  Init  this  was 
very  seldom  resorted  to. 

People   preferred   to   be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
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their  own  Iicad,  to  bringing  llie  interference  of  ii  Moslem 
authority  into  their  affairs ;  aiid  there  was  this  ftirther 
oousideratioD,  that  the  Riahft  or  K&di  might,  while  pro* 
fessing  to  do  justice,  seize  the  opportunity  for  extorting 
money  i'roni  hoth  the  accust;r  and  the  accused,  if  not  from 
tlic  whole  community  to  which  they  belonged.  It  was 
generally  wiser  and  safer  to  suffer  wTong,  than  to  carry  a 
cause  to  the  unbelie%'er  for  trial  and  redress. 

It  wa5  commonly  said  by  ttiosc  who  lived  in  PaloHtine, 
that  under  the  Turks  there  was  lilK:rty  of  n;ligiou ;  but 
that  if  Eussia  or  the  Poi>e  ever  cjvmc  to  have  rule  in 
Pal(-'stine  tliere  would  be  none. 

All  creeds  were  tolerated  alike — Latins  as  well  as 
Greeks,  Jews  as  well  as  CliriHtians,  Di'uzos  and  Heathen, 
witli  Protestant  raissionarics  who  were  allowed  to  exercise 
llieir  office  freely  among  them  all,  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, save  when  some  Pjishji,  or  Kadi,  or  other  official, 
^vas  bribed  by  the  opposite  sect  or  religious  party  to 
impede  tlie  movements  of  their  opponents,  or  lo  aid  in, 
their  intolerance  of  any  proselytism  among  their  own 
particular  flock  or  Ixnly  of  believers. 

Imprisonment,  or  line,  or  [wrsecution,  was  not  re- 
sorted lo  by  the  Turkish  officials  in  relipous  matters, 
save  when  instigated  by  some  one  more  zealous  tliau  Ihc}'. 
Of  course  we  are  not  now  speaking  of  cases  of  con- 
version from  MohamnuHhmiHm  to  Christianity,  which 
were  then  scarcely  ever  known  to  occur.  These  were  in 
the  days  when  steam  communication  was  barely  kuown ; 
when  telegraphs  did  not  exist;  wlien  Constflntinoplc  was 
very  far  (iff,  and  when  it  took  even  a  PiihIu\  many  weeks 
to  reach  the  capital. 
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Abuses  of  course  were  possible,  aiid  did  exist.  Tlie 
Shaikhs  and  Chiefs,  and  the  Religious  Eulere,  could  and 
did  tyrannise  over  their  people,  some  more  and  some  less. 
There  was  naturally  a  great  deal  of  rtdigiotis  intolerance. 
The  Chief  Rabbi  or  Patriarch  could  im|)ri.soii,  flue,  punish 
with  bastinado,  any  wanderer  from  the  fold. 

This  religious  intolerance  it  was  which,  being  in- 
creasingly practised  by  the  religious  i-ulcrs  of  tlie  different 
creeds,  at  last  gradually  broke  down  the  system,  by 
rendering  ap|)eiil  to  the  Supreme  Government  necessary 
for  protection  in  cascH  of  conversion  from  one  creed  to 
another. 

Religioiis  liberty  wa.H  obtained  chiefly  through  Lonl 
Stratford  de  KedcItfTe,  who,  by  represwiting  1o  the  Otto- 
man Government  the  persecntions,  contrarj-  to  law,  wliicW 
had  become  common  under  the  system  now  described, 
gradually  obtained  for  all  religions  and  classes  alike — . 
Moslem,  Jew,  and  Christian — the  siiecesaave  edicts  of 
toleration  and  reform  which  were  known  as  the  Hatti- 
Shert-ef  of  Gul  Hane  in  1838;  the  Taiizimai  nairiyeli, 
1841 ;  and  Hatti-IIumayoon  in  1856. 

Stninge  to  say.  the  religious  persecutors  of  whom 
foreign  missionaria-*  had  most  occjision  to  r^oniplain  were 
the  Christians,  who,  in  order  to  stifle  progress,  or  hinder 
proselytism,  did  not  hesitate  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
Mufflcm  authorities  in  annoying  and  even  maltreating  mi»- 
sionaries  and  insubordinate  members  of  their  own  ilock. 

Appeal  to  the  supreme  authority,  and  to  the  princi- 
ples of  justioe  on  which  the  Turkish  laws  were  basetl, 
became  inevitable.  Lord  Stratford  de  Rcdclilie  jt  was 
who  gave  effect  to  these  appeals,  and  obtained  the  pro- 
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mulgation  of  the  etlicts  of  (olcration,  whereby  tlie  tjrnnny  i 
of  locitl  authorities,  Chrisiiitn  and  Jewish,  as  well  aa  Mos-| 
lem,  was  checked. 

Then,  gradually,  centralisation  crept  in.  Appeal  to  | 
ConstaDtinople  became  possible,  and  common,  as  new 
laws  were  gradually  put  into  fon«,  and  as  et)mmunication 
became  easier.  New  codes  of  laws  were  adopted ;  new 
mixed  tribunals  were  instituted,  and  thus  nwiical  changes 
were  made. 

Many  of  these  changes  arc  entirely  at  variance  in' 
principle  with  that  theory  of  government  according  to 
which  Moslems,  as  the  oidy  true  believers,  bad  the  pre- 
eminence over  Christiana  and  Jews  (who  coidd  here- 
tofore claim  no  more  than  toleration),  and  over  the 
hcjithen  (to  whom  no  other  choice  coulti  be  lawfidly 
ofTcrcd  than  IslAm  or  death). 

This  Moslem  theory  of  course  is  based  upon  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Law  of  the  Koriln  ma>it  be  paramount — 
that  the  Supreme  Head  of  ibe  State  is  he  whom  his 
Moslem  subjects  re«"0gni8e,  de  facto  or  dejure,  to  be  the 
'Khallf-Allah' — tlie  Caliph-Vicegerent  of  God,  aa  suc- 
cessor of  tlie  Prophet  Mohammed. 

But  even  under  the  old  system — before  the  new  codes 
were  thought  of,  and  while  the  KorAn  was  still  the  only 
recognised  standard  of  right — substantial  justice  oould 
alwaj's  be  obtained  by  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  BriiLsh 
authorities. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

STATE  OP  THE  COUSTBT. 

Cnda  M  toTuikiEh  dominion  vrns  expected  in  IHM — PeMantry  or  ^(AoUmn 
— Esisand  Yoiqhd  fa'!  I  ion  ^— Abu  Gush  (rkii — 'Otliiunu  ul  Lull  linm  of  Bait 
Atih  Mid  bJH  fnction  Muli.imtuej  'AbdH^-Niibi  niid  Niraiiifr  ■>!  'Amlefa 
— Miektohli  of  Bail  Jilireen — 'Abdprmliiimiin  el  Amer  of  Ilebtou— NftWooa 
(Sbscbon)— Itn  rivul  (ikus— Tokuii  and  'ALdul  Ilidj  —  Pensaiit  W«r- 
ftu»— Tlifir  nr  Blood  reTenyH^Difl«itiBion^!.p(fnid  of  thn  IJotil  and  his 
•OB— SUrriDB  up  fattiou  fight^Iiiflin-neu  of  the  Slmadis— nofix  l'a«bA 
of  Jeni«l*ni— Ilebion  troubles  iu  1853— Tin;  Aiislrjan  and  BrilUh  Cuu- 
nilii  go  tliither  to  aiu'cout  tlie  Jew» — 'Abdemthhiuin  el  'Amor  di^ 
nUMmi  the  Turliiah  Oorernar — Terror  of  tliu  |ivoplc-^Xab!ooii  ^letriot 
ud  tbo  NoTtli  alio  disturbed— CuiiBulai'  tisita  lu  ttiOM  duuicU — Sut« 
of  the  cotintiy  in  185-'>  when  viBitod—Figbtui^— Truee  efl^led  hj  llic 
Pubi. 

Is  onler  to  obtain  an  adoqimte  idea  of  the  state  of  Pales- 
tine when  tlie  war  broke  out,  we  milst  go  b«ek  a  little, 
^and  leani  various  incidents  that  had  occurred  before, 
among  the  clans  which  com^iose  the  agriciiltural  popula- 
tion— that  is  to  say,  the  native  Fellahhcen. 

By  the  conimoncement  of  1853  everbody  felt  that 

oe  serious  crisis  was  at  hand  in  respect  to  Turkish 

[dominion   in   Palestine.      In  Europe.   i>eoplo  naturally 

thought  more  of  the  coming  war  as  affecting  ConstnnH- 

,  nople ;  but  in  Palestine  it  was  well  understood  that  Jtru- 

|aalem  was  the  ultimate  object  of  contoDtion. 

Europeans,  of  course,  wore  divided  in  ojiinion  as  to 
le  probable  results  if  the  *  sick  man '  should  die,  or 
VOL.  1.  q 
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should  be  made  to  die ;  but  the  Moslem  Arabs,'  althougl 
sharing  in  the  undefined  apprehensions  felt  by  others 
were  priiiwsscssud  by  one  idea  only — tlie  hope  of  deli- 
verance fixim  the  '  rapacious  and  filthy '  rule  of  the  Turk- 
isli  Pasliiis  (such  were  exactly  the  expressions  used  bj 
tliem).     To  the  Sultan  tUey  were  loyal. 

Tl>e  peasantry  of  PaliHliitc — the  Fellaftheen — hav« 
theii-  iactions  and  femily  alliances,  which  serve  either  tc 
divide  or  to  bind  them  K^ether,  independently  of 
Tiu-kish  supremacy. 

Of  the  largest  form  of  class-separation  iuto  'Kais' 
and  '  Yeiueni,'  they  are  tlieraselves  uuable  to  give  any 
reasonable  account;  but  the  distinction  certainly  goes 
back  at  least  to  the  early  ages  of  the  Arabian  conquc 
of  Syria  in  the  seventh  century.  The  Yemeni  is  said 
by  some  to  refer  to  a  fectiou  from  Yemen  or  Southeri: 
Arabia,  and  the  Kais  to  a  more  northern  body  from  that^ 
peninsula,  who  are  mcutioned  in  the  biographies  of  Mo- 
hammed and  his  successors.*  This,  uevertlieless,  would, 
not  prove  that  tlie  actual  partisans  now-a-days  are  strictly 
descendants  from  Uiosc  hosts  of  ins'aders,  but  only  thai 
their  forefathers  adhered  to  dthcr  the  Kais  or  Ycme 
warriors,  as  they  appeared  on  the  scaie,  and  became 
feudatories. 

These  designations,  however,  exist  like^vise   in  the 
Lebanon  moimtains  among  the  Druzcs,  where  bittwe 


'  See  (mtf,  p.  200  ft  (r^,  fora  ilt^Mriptiaa  of  tiiuelftMorUiepopuUtj 
*  Tbjt  ido*  (cciiu  coufinucd  by  tho  following  paRUge  in 
'  AraUa,'  Tol.  i.  p.  -IfiO.    '  Th*  tribe  of  Kooiimh  from  whidi  li»  (Ulnkenet) 
w«a  epniaf,  was  onur  Ma  U>  HaI  of  Kryr,  «iid  boUi  were  de«caDd»d  from 
Nmut,  whoio  verjr  Duue  wu  tlra  wtx-cij  of  tlie  norUiera  Ania  in  tiietr 
MKbktt  witli  Uie  Ktuim  «f  Yomca. 
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hostUiUea  were  long  carried  on  between  tbcni,  until  the 
Kftisiyeh  were  crushed,  with  tlie  famous  Fakh'r-«1-Deea 
as  their  chiinipion. 

lu  the  Soutli  of  Palestine-  the  feuds  under  tliose  names 
ore  still  in  vigour.  Our  KaisSyeli  profess  (and  this  is  all 
they  liuve  to  say  on  the  subject)  that  they  derive  tJieir 
appellation  fi'om  their  being  '  hardemd '  against  the  Mo- 
hammedau  creed  at  its  first  promulgation,  and  therefore 
the  last  to  accept  it — an  evidence,  tliey  say,  of  their  natund 
hai-diliood. 

The  men  are  distinguished  by  their  turbans,  tlie 
Kaisiyeh  wearing  them  striped  of  dark  red  and  yellow ; 
but  the  Yemeniyeh  striped  of  pink  upon  while ;  and  in 
their  pride  tlie  former  boast  that  dark-coloured  horses 
arc  stronger  than  the  paler  coloured — also,  that  even 
dark-coloured  cocks  of  the  village  dunghills  always  con- 
quer their  jjaler  opponents ;  and  as  for  warfare,  they  assert 
that  tlie  Kaisi  Mohammed  'Abd  en  Nebi  el  'Anileh,  though 
mustering  but  four  hmidred  mtii,  ia  always  victorious 
over  Abu  Gosli  the  Yemeni,  with  his  much  krger  re- 
sources. If  true  at  any  time,  this  can  only  be  so  within 
his  own  rocky  wilderness,  where  it  is  difficult  to  pursue 
lum. 

In  »ome  villages,  such  as  Malhhah,  S\V.  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  others,  the  people  are  divided,  some  being  of 
Kais  and  others  of  Yemeni,  ranged,  when  called  out  for 
fighting  under  the  opposite  bannci's  of  those  factions, 
across  their  own  street. 

There  aie  some  differences  between   them  in  their, 
dialect  of  Arabic  :  among  other  such,  the  Kaisiyeh  pro- 
,?iounce  the  letter  id/  hke  hard  jf,  as  the  Bedawecu  do^^ 
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Them  lictiaiifr  an  nonover  ntbdivided  into 
'  htve  been  ongioally  fiunSr  dans,  Budi  as  the  Beni 
^  ibe  Beni  ICorrsh,  the  Bern  Safim,  esch  occupj-ing 
'  ft  few  -nUi^es  in  groap%  and  nralling  etkth  other  for 
of  Ittid.  These  .ill  have  their  own  old  grudges 
■lofeed  &t,'  and  tber  omit  do  opparUmitj  of  roaidngint 
hcafiBtks  OD  that  or  blood-fend  aocoont. 

The  ooimtiy  had  remained  tokrabty  quiet  sDce  the 
mynBMTt  ineasuiea  employed  by  the  KabrusB  Faahlt  in 
AagagLt  1846.  when  the  rival  leaders  in  local  distui^ 
fauoes,  Hfaaj  Hustafo  Abu  Gceh,  Mohammed  'Abd  cq 
Hebi  (snnnmed  El  'Amlch,  of  the  territory  between  the 
latter  aod  thai  of  Hebron).  'Abdcrrahhm&n  Amer,  of 
Kfain.  and  Huslehh  d  Azizi,  of  Bait  Jibreai,  vcre 
dipped  off  into  exile. 

So  independent  of  each  other  were  some  of  these 
men  that,  as  I  learned  from  the  l»st-Qame<1  of  them  in 
after  Teant,  be  had  neva:  seen  Abu  Qoah  till  thoy  met, 
both  in  chains,  on  board  the  Shaihtoor,  which  rx>n7ejed 
them  to  Tmtey  by  sea  from  Jaffii;  but  in  1853  these 
Torthie?  had  returned  to  thdr  several  districts  and  th( 
aadeot  mode  of  life,  tw  Shaikhs,  or  Chiefs,  of  their  respec* 
tire  dans. 

It  will  help  tts  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
taooi)  of  the  period  if  we  revert  to  the  personal  hislor 
of  thew  disturbcra  of  the  public  peaee.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  we  are  now  speaking  of  the  agricultural  jxipu- 
latiou — the  Fdlahheen — ^nth  their  tribes  or  clans. 

First  we  have  the  Abu  Gosh  parly,  the  one  that  seems 
to  be  named  correctly  a  Sept,  or  Clan.  The  name  Abu 
OoA  io  by  interpr^Ation  *  The  Father  of  Deceii 
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title  if  considered  in  relatiou  to  hiw  of  whom  wo  arc  told 
thai '  when  he  B[jeaketh  a  He,  he  speakelh  of  his  own,  fur 
hu  id  a  liar,  aud  t}iu  father  of  it'  (Jobii  viii.  44).  The 
village  which  thia  chief  holdn  im  his  capital  is  Kuriet  el 
'Aneb  (commonly  called  El  Kuiieli,  i.e.  The  Village)^  the 
Kiriath  Jeariiu  of  Scriptui'e,  and  to  my  mind  beyond  all , 
doubt  the  place  which  gave  the  name  to  the  traitor 
JuOae,  he  being  Ish-Kiiiath,  or  '•  man  of  Kiriath,'  sotlened 
in  Greek  into  Iscariot.'  , 

The  village  ia  situated  alongside  tlic  high  road  of  Jafla 
to  Jerusalem,  at  the  dbtance  of  three  hom's  &om  the 
latter,  in  a  iKJsition  commanding  a  long  view  of  travellers 
and  pilgrims  on  their  approach,  the  road  passing  almost 
within  miisket-shot  of  the  Iiousea,  aud  between  them  is  a 
deserted  Christian  church,  still  sUmding,  the  email  wlo- 
dows  of  which  may  serve  well  for  loop-holes  or  embra- 
sures. To  all  common  appearance  the  village  is  well 
built,  and  has  a  pleasant  a2>|)e<.:t.  The  cultivation  uf  the 
hills  around  is  exceptionally  good — superior,  indeed,  to 
any  other  ou  that  line  of  road.  Uuietucs!^  aud  repose 
aeem  to  characterise  the  place. 

The  head  man  there  responsible  to  the  Government 
■was  Ahhmad  'Abtlernihlimflii  (say  in  1852-3),  and  ho  was 
the  Shait4n,  or  source  of  alt  evil  couusels;  while  the 
right  hand  of  the  clan,  the  lighting  man,  was  hb  nephew, 
llliaj  Mu-itafa,  a  person  of  commanding  presence,  the 
same  who  had  been  exiled  by  the  Kubrusli  Fashjt,  ami 
Imd  now  retui-ncd.  The  former  was  old,  and  weazened  in 
appeaiaiice,  'the  least  erected  rpirit,'  whose  'looks  were 

'  Wn  ham  fomcwhiit  nmilu  fi)nu*of  naino  in  lib  To1>)  S  8uB.  X.  <l,aod 
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always  downwards  bent,'  and  was  always  twitching  theJ 
comers  of  Iiis  mouth,  pale  of  face,  and  dressed  in  white. 

All  the  families  of  the  villi^e  were  said  to  be,  and 
that  with  great  probAfiility,  of  ttic  same  kith  and  kin  as  i 
their  leader,  moat  of  them  remarkable  for  a  pale  com- 
plexion, attributable  to  their  Ciraissian  origin.  The  Sept 
of  Abu  Gosh  is  derived  from  some  Circassian  Memlooka, 
who  accorapaniod  Sultan  ScUm  to  Jerusalem,  a.d.  1516. 

Tliey  laid  hold  of  a  village  named  Bait  Litkiii,  at  the 
mouth  of  Wadi  SulimAn,  leading  eastwards  off  the  Plain 
of  Sharon  araonw  the  hills.  They  multipUed  for  a  long 
period,  and  domineered  over  ihe  adjacent  lUstrict. 

Among  the  parties  whowere  made  to  feel  tlieirinfliiencc 
were  the  Beni  Amer,  their  neighbours,  situated  between 
'Amwfis  and  Ras  Kerker,  from  whom,  among  other  items 
of  tribute,  one  bride  a  year  was  exacted. 

One  day  at  Bait  LSkia,  some  of  the  peasant  women 
were  chatting  near  the  %vel],  when  a  youtli  (one  of  these 
Memlooks)  passeil  by,  on  whieli  one  of  the  women  instantly 
covered  her  mouth  with  her  sleeve,  a  custom  indicating 
respect  or  reserve  in  the  present  of  superiors. 

Some  men  of  the  village,  observing  this,  said,  *  Why 
are  you,  then,  shy  before  tlint  boy,  when  you  are  not  so  in 
our  company?'  She  replied,'  It  is  only  proper  to  do  so ' — 
then  adding  in  a  sarcixstic  tone,  '  for  these  are  the  people 
who  take  brides  from  the  Beni  Amer,"  and  raising  her 
vmoe,  *  Are  you  men,  who  suffer  yourselves  to  be  put 
down  by  them?  "Why,  that  boy  is  more  of  a  man  limn 
any  or  all  of  you.' 

Stimg  to  the  quick  they  went  and  concerted   mea- 
sures with  the  Beni  Amer,  which  resulted  in  a  massacre 
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of  the  imirping  Abii  Gbsh  strangers,  leaving  but  ono 
survivor,  and  he  was  named  Muhammed.  Tliis  man 
went  and  settled  at  KalGneh,  or  occasionally  at  Soba, 
and  after  some  years  suececdcd  in  getting  a  wife  from 
Lftkia,  by  whom  he  had  several  sons. 

One  of  these,  namwl  Jaboor,  became  afterwards  a 
temporary  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  son,  Beshccr, 
W8B  still  living  in  1853,  and  later,  at  the  stronghold  of 
his  clan,  Kuriet  el  'Aneb. 

Another  of  these  nons^vas  father  of  our  Hhaj  Mustafa; 
and  a  third,  named  'AbderrahhmSn,  was  father  of  the 
Alihmad,  here  described  as  the  *  Shaiuln,"  or  Devil  of 
the  lot ;  the  one  responsible  to  the  Turkish  Government. 
The  next  event  in  their  histoiy  was  their  invasion  of 
Kuriet  el  'Aneb,  and  settlement  in  the  village  and  lands, 
from  which  they  expelled  a  family  named  B'kliakhrah, 
and  successively  all  the  families  nmund. 

After  that  they  made  incursions  iqwn  the  licni  Amer, 
repeatedly  destroying  their  villages.  Kebab,  on  the  (xlgc 
of  the  Flaia  of  Sharon,  they  twice  levelled  with  the  ground, 
but  it  has  been  rescued  from  them  and  rebuilt.  Three 
other  villagea  near  'Amwfts  they  still  retain.  Kuriet  el 
'Aneb,  however,  is  their  homo  and  stronghold. 
K  We  find  the  Abu  Gosh  chief  stigmatised  a»  a  lawless 

^^  robber  and  levier  of  black  mail  in  books  of  travels  for  a 
I  considerable  time  prc!vious  to  our  epoch  :  lliat  is  to  say, 

I  ha\ing  grasixnl  hold  of  the  village  of  Kuriet  el  'Aneb,  lie 
I  took  opportunity,  from  the  extreme  exhaustion  and  irre- 
■  gularity  of  the  Turkish  rule,  to  levy  *  gh\if  V,"  or  toll,  from 
I  passengers  to  the  holy  placc-Si,  just  as  others  did  in  other 
^^    localities,  and  us  Bedawccn  Shaikhs  still  do  in  their  wil- 
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dcruesses,  with  the  difference,  however,  of  hia  ghuf 'r  being 
jrarticularly  prutitable  on  accouut  of  the  Irequeut  patsatng 
along  the  ruad  of  {lilgrima  and  traders  from  Jafla>  and 
alao  on  account  of  the  rich  prcscots  made  to  him  by 
French  and  other  travellers  (aee  Chateaubriand,  Lamar-^ 
tine,  etc.). 

Common   pilgrims    were   allowed    to    [muss    toll-free,! 
in  consideration  of  u  large  jumual  sulxsidy  derived  from! 
the    Jerusalem  Convents,  besides  irregular  and  forced 
]treaentj}  from  the  same.    The  Turkish  governors  at  that 
lime  were  tmable,  and  jjurhaps  even  miwilling,  to  stop] 
this   thoroughly  Oriental   practice,   notwiih»iuudiug  thai 
grumbling  of  Europeans ;  but  with  the  Egyptian  invasion 
it  was  swept  off  at  once,  and  the  road  kept  free  by  mili- 
tary force. 

On  the  return  of  the  Turks,  Abu  Gosli  lifted  up  his  head] 
oucc  more,  bat  the  now  govcrmueat,  on  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Europeans,  as  it  would  seem,  ap|K>iuted  him.J 
to  the  nominal  office  of  *  Warden  of  the  Boad,'  fixtm  the 
walls  uf  Jerusalem  to  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  ue.  the  whole^ 
hilly  road,  including  the  Wadi  'All,  for  which  he  W8 
allowed  a  salary  of  forty  thousmd  piastres  (above  400/.) 
a  year,  and  exemption  from  taxes  on  tJic  three  villages 
he  possessetl  near  Amw&s,  *  on  the  plain '  (wtiiuh  waa 
famous  in  the  Macuabasau  annals). 

Huw  far  'Abu  Gu^Ii  ought  to  have  been  trusted  witL 
such  an  office  while  clan-vengeance  held  ita  claims  amoti 
the  population  as  a  duty  of  primary  obUgation,  appeai-ec 
in   1843,  when,   on  the  festival   of  Bairam,   the  two' 
brotliers,  Ibn  Simhh&n,  governors  of  Lydd,  and  fiamlah, 
were  coming  up  to  salute  the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem ;  they 
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being  not  only  Arab  Shaikhs,  but  officers  also  of  Turkish 
adiitioiatration,  travelling  upon  the  very  highway  of  wliich 
their  foe,  Abu  Goah,  was  the  sakried  keeper  under  tbdr 
superiors. 

They  had  too  rashly  adventured  thcmseWea,  with 
but  a  few  attendants,  within  his  limita;  and  at  a  con- 
tracted pait  of  the  road,  wliich  the  writer  kno^vs  right 
well,  the  ^jarty  was  stopped  by  a  large  foroe  from  the 
*Kurieh,*  and  commanded  to  dismount  and  lay  down 
then-  arms.  The  brothers  were  instantly  deserted  by 
their  aOHglited  pedestrian  followers,  and  shot  dead. 

Tiie  murderers  had  the  corpses  carrietl  tx}  their  village, 
about  a  mile,  uud  sent  on  u  messenger  to  Jerusalem  an- 
nouncing what  ihcy  had  done.  The  bodies  were  left  to  he 
unburied,  in  that  country  considered  to  be  a  profanation  of 
humanity  or  decency,  and  were  then  interred  among  tlie 
ulive  trees  op[iotale  the  village,  within  view  of  Abu  Gusli's 
windows,  but  no  memorial  marks  the  s[K>t — it  is  knowu 
only,  as  well  as  that  of  the  assastd  nation,  by  popular  tra- 
dition. 

This  matter  continued  unpunished  until  the  seizure 
and  deportation  of  the  criminal,  in  1S46,  by  the  KubmsU 
Paahii,  by  means  of  a  stratagem  outwitting  even  the 
•father  of  deceit.' 

In  1848  a  scientific  exjiedition  of  the  United  States 
of  America  was  returning  from  tlie  Jordan  and  Dead 
Sea,  their  task  tliere  being  completed.  On  the  way  sea- 
wards, the  surveyors  were  taking  le^'eU  aud  angles  right 
and  left  of  the  highway,  but  were  stopjied  and  threat- 
ened, under  a  claim  of  ghuf 'r,  by  another  of  the  family, 
UhaJ  Yuauf  Abu  Gosh :  rather  a  venturous  proceeding, 
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seeing  that  the  Americans  wero  strong  hardy  men,  ancl 
all  armed  with  excellent  revolvers. 

As  the  expedition  in  all  its  proceedings  had  been 
placed  under  English  protection,  notice  of  this  unex- 
pected turn  of  afEiirs  was  forwarded  to  us,  and  I  being 
out  on  the  same  road  for  an  cxom-sion,  was  speedily  on 
the  scene,  arguing  with  Hhaj  i'usuf  under  the  lemon 
trees  of  Kal6neh. 

After  being  nhown  the  Mushecr's  '  Buyuruldi '  from 
Bcyroot,  he  lowered  bis  tone  into  a  threat  of  not  suffering 
the  Arab  guide  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  earn  money  by 
conducting  the  ofRcers  over  his  tcrrittiry;  he  swore  tre 
mendously  to  this  efiect.  and  half  drew  out  bis  Kftymitar, 
returning  it  to  the  scabbard  with  a  violent  clank ;  on 
which  I  rose  and  left  a  kawwils  to  attend  upon  the  sur 
veyors,  while  I  returned  to  to\vn  to  report  to  Zarccf 
Pashiv.  In  one  month  more  Hhaj  Yusnf  was  also  on  bis 
way  to  Constantinople,  and  some  years  after  died  in 
exile  at  Widilin. 

In  1851  Hhaj  Mustafa  was  allowed  to  return  on 
having  paid  the  '  Deeyeh '  or  blood-fine  to  the  family  of 
Ibn  SimhhAn — he  was  thus  completely  absolved,  and  he 
assumed  his  position  among  respectable  people. 

It  will  be  a  happy  day  when  (or  if)  the  Turkiali,  or 
any  good  government,  become  strong  enough  to  garrison 
for  themstelves  the  Kuriet  el  'Aneb,  as  a  permanent  mili- 
tary post;  for  it  is  an  important  one,  lying  between  a 
region  of  barren  rocks  and  deep  valleys  on  the  nde 
towards  Jenwalem,  and  the  sleep  broken  glen  of  WtiAi 
'All  in  the  opposite  direction.  Yet  a  Europejin  force 
practised  either  in  Algeria,  or  the  Caucasus,  or  in  Abys- 
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sinia,  would  make  exceedingly  light  mntter  of  tlie  whole 
liue  of  road. 

The  Abu  Gosh  family  siill  kept  up  a  decided  ascca* 
dancy  among  the  rural  factions  by  means  of  their  wealth, 
their  local  position,  and,  above  all,  by  their  union  among 
themselves;  but  found  it  necessary  to  keep  their  own 
dependants  and  allies  in  rough  exercise  upon  some  pre- 
text or  other,  in  order  not  to  lose  their  old  preatige.  A 
subject  for  quarrel  waa  always  at  liand  in  contesting  witli 
'Othmftn  el  Lchhdm,  of  the  contiguous  '^Vrkoob  district 
southwards,  for  supremacy  over  the  lieni  Hhassan  villages 
on  their  confines. 

This  'Otlimlin  was  a  mere  coarse,  hard-headed  peasant, 
with  the  village  of  Bail  AtAb  for  his  home  and  the  sur- 
roundiug  district  for  his  territory. 

SoulhwanU  again  Was  the  more  desolate  region  pre- 
sided over  by  Mohammed  'Abd  en  Nebi  el  'Amleh,  a 
man  so  frequently  engaged  in  hoetilities,  and  .so  accurate 
a  marksman  as  to  have  earned  the  appellation  of '  Azrael  * 
(tlie  Angel  of  Death).  His  country  is  so  hilly  and 
Tching  hot,  as  I  know  by  experience,  aa  to  be  ill 
iftdapted  to  formal  military  operations,  and  I  do  not 
tlieve  tliat  any  Turkish  soldiers,  regular  or  irregular, 

ever  have  been  on  duty  there  during  my  seventeen 
ymoi'  kno^vledge  of  Palestine.  This  man,  however,  and 
his  people  were  fre*;  from  the  brutal  cruelties  of  oUier 
warriors,  and  were  noted  for  their  generoua  hoepitaliQr. 

Moliammcd  'Abd  en  Nebi,  with  his  cousin,  Ximmer 
el  'Amleh,  and  his  neighbour  again  to  the  soutli,  Muslchh 
tel  Azizi,  t!ie  giant  of  Bait  Jcbrcen,  and  chief  of  his  own 
ccial  district,  were  always  ready  for  a  scrimmagc»  and 
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thiiB  were  of  importance   to  bu  ilirown  iulo  iJic  scali 
of  auy  rural  coutcutiou  ;   but  the  latter  had  generally 
sufficient  cmploymeut  m  repelling  iuroadii  of  Southeru^ 
Bedaween. 

Beaidus    this    continuous    line   of    annoyiince-givuig] 
Shaikhs,  cxteiidiug  from  Kurict  el  'Aiieb  to  Biiit  Jibi-ecn, 
the  Pashk  bad  always  two  other  territories  demaudiug 
vigilance   and    diplomacy    rather   than   force  (which    is 
almost  ulwuy»  an  agent  ke]>t  out  of  the  calculation)  :  luidj 
these  two  arc  Hebron  and  Nabloos. 

1.  Hebron,  which  was  cluouically  plagued  with  Ihej 
atrocities  of  'Abderrahhmiln  el  Amer  in  resisting  the] 
government,  or  in  carrj-iug  on  dissensions  among  Iiisj 
brotherhood  of  SelAmch,  Alihmad,  Hliusain,  Anicr,  and] 
Mohammed. 

The  family  of  Amer  belongs  to  Dura,  a  village  two 
hours'  ilistance  from  Hebron,  and  'Abderrahhm^i  wa»^ 
the  foul,  bull-necked  leader  among  them. 

Scarcely  had  the  news  of  the  bombardment  of  Acre  | 
(1840)  reached  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,   tlian   'Abder- 
rahbm&n  i-odc  into  the  hitter  town,  and  meeting  the  localJ 
governor,  'Abd  el  Jowwid  (who  held  office  under  theJ 
I^yptians),   in  the  street,  he  drew  his  klianjar  (shor 
sword)  and  cut  liini  down  at  a  blow,  and  then  Kti-odej 
across  the  corpse,  and  waving  aloft  his  blood-stained  sword,] 
he  proclaimed  the  reign  of  his  lawful  Sidtan  of  Turkey^ 
whose  name  he  thus  [jrofaned  by  using  it  for  his  owi 
purposes  of  ambition,  greed,  and  vengeance. 

He  then   passed   on  to  Jerusalem,   repaired  to  tli^ 
Mahhkameli,  and  waving  his  scyniitar  over  the  KAdiV 
hemif  demanded  from  bini  a  legal  decision  in  writing  to 
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lot  nut  s  ^nanckiL  z€  ^  ^sr7=3:Ax=ce$  — ■^^^  vt^.*^ 
At  ^LXsnoEOL  sad  ossl  aarsed  n^^  ii=-  izMaied  by 
Oe  papeaEt7  «  "-^ac?  ie  *L£i^:Scr  of  1  drioftc  »« 

»  ■  T33J»i  sccarri.  r^  iZ  be-  sufeyed '  =iiil  Ae  ejcpsH- 
tioD  of  K^b-3«c  I^£CA  ir  l^W.  He  was  siffcivd.  how- 
cwr,  to  retera  hiat  is  >  Tear  or  rwck.  mi:ere  be  wsameJ 
bii  career  of  occressg  the  peaantiy.  plcihieniur  tbe 
hetplesF  Jew;  =  Hebroii.  and  evoi  onploTiiH  ^^c»  to 
rob  tiXTril€r<  ujon  the  roads. 

2.  Xablooe,  ancientlv  Shecfcem.  b  the  ca|utal  of  Oon- 
tnl  lUesdne.  and  rank?  neixt  after  Jeiusalem  in  iro^xin- 
SDoe.  It  is  itself  a  peculiar  locality-  The  town  is  stivtngly 
posted  in  the  heart  of  a  most  fertile  terntoiy,  and  i« 
mostly  inhalNted  l^  &iiatic  Moslems ;  and  the  largo  dis- 
trict known  as  the  '  Jebel  Xabloos ' '  is  a  belt  of  lorrittu^ 
extending  across  the  middle  of  the  map  of  Patcstiiio,  fmin 
the  Mediterranean  plain  (Sharon)  to  the  Jonlau  pimn 
(Ohor) :  it  is  in  &ct  the  country  called  Snmnria  in  tlio 
New  Testament.  The  population  there  is  evidently  of  n 
different  race  from  that  of  other  ports  of  Palestine.  They 
are  distingui3hable  by  a  mean  and  cruel  cast  of  i\nmt«.'- 
nance.  They  wear  a  different  head-cap  (tarlxHwh)  (nim 
others.    It  is  large  and  slouched  on  one  side. 

>  Jebal  NfiUivn,  it. '  the  Mountain  (dUtrict)  »f  NitbliKU.' 


TtOUGIl   PKOPLK  IN  SAHI.OOS  lUSTJilCT. 


When  the  factions  of  Jebel  Nabloos  were  at  war  with 
each  other,  thoir  fighting  was  more  savage  and  cruel  than 
that  of  the  clans  in  the  Jerusalem  territory,  south  and 
west. 

After  observing  the  important  part  which  the  turbu- 
lent and  fanatic  population  of  Nabloos  pliiy  in  the  affairs 
of  Palestine,  it  is  eiusy  to  understand  the  Iiistory  of  Sbo- 
chem  and  Samai-ia  as  ^ven  in  ttie  Old  Testament — in  the 
Book  of  Judges,  and  in  tlie  history  of  the  Ton  Tribes. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  1853,  very  large  bodies  of 
these  rough  Moslem  peasants  came  to  Jenisulem  on  pil- 
grimage, in  honour  of  Neby  Moosa.  It  was  computed 
that  one-foiurth  of  the  popiUation  of  the  Nabloos  district 
came,  on  account  of  the  thanksgiving  vows  made  in  con- 
sequence of  the  spring  rains  faUiug  after  long  delay  and 
drought.  The  crowds  in  Jerusalem  were  so  great  that 
the  PashJi,  fearing  a  collision  between  them  and  the 
Christian  pilgrims,  ordered  out  two  companies  of  in- 
fantry and  cleared  the  Nabloos  folk  out  of  the  street 
leading  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  number  of  the  population  of  the  Jebel  Nabloos 
was  roughly  reckoned  at  about  30,000  Moslem  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  ;  2,01)0  Christians  of  the  Greek 
rite ;  about  40  Samarilaus,  and  a  very  few  Jews  (all 
these  besides  women  and  children).  The  taxes  paid  by 
this  district  were  said  to  amount  to  4,500  purses  (about 
22,000/.),  an  enormous  sum,  paid  half-yearly,  throe 
montlis  being  consumed  each  time  iu  the  collection. 

The  city  autlioriiitrs  ^vere  the  Mutesellira  or  Governor 
(also  colled  Kaimak&m),  the  Mut^i,  the  Kiidi,  the  Nakib, 
and  the  E^Teudis  (notables).     There  were  no  European 
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Consular  agents,  but  Eogkml  bad  a  native  Cbnatian 
agait  who  looked  after  the  interests  of  travellers  and 
of  the  Missionaries  employed  by  English  Societies  or  by 
the  liisho]}. 

The  Jcbel  Nabloos  was  alternately  ruled  by  Kainta- 
k^os  takcu  fi-om  two  faiuities  only,  both  ongiaaiiug  in 
the  city  itself;  the  Paahi  being  under  the  necessity  of 
employing  in  turns  one  or  other  of  those  fomilies,  namely, 
(I)  the  Tok^  K-adiug  the  Jer^,  and  inclined  rather  to 
the  old  conservative  tone  of  local  polities ;  and  (2)  the 
'Abdu'l  Hfidi,  seconded  by  KSsem  el  Ahhmad  with  the 
Jayooseh  or  Baj'fin  people.  This  latter  parly  professed 
more  of  liberalism  in  practice,  i.e.  in  cunning  at  kee{uxig 
up  with  Constantinople  progress,  and  bidding  for  popu- 
lariQr  with  the  European  Consuls.  They  were,  howe\*a', 
not  to  be  trusted. 

The  Tokiin  were  considered  as  of  tlie  old  Turkish 
faction  or  party ;  the  'Abdu'l  H&di,  as  of  the  Egyptian 
school  of  progress. 

Of  these  two  great  factions,  No.  2,  known  as  that  of 

"Abdu'l  Hiidi,  was   by  far   the    strongest.     They   had 

fevoureil  the  Egji)tian»,  and  were  even  now  looked  upon 

as  jKiniaiiis  of  E^vptian  policy.    Their  stronghold  was  the 

fortified  tillage  of  Arriibeh,  south-east  from  Carmel. 

This  house  in  1849  consisted  of  four  brothers:— 

1.  Mahhinood  Itek,  the  eldest,  ndiitg  at  Arr&bdi. 

2.  'Abdul  Hady. 

3.  'Abdu'l  Kftder. 

4.  Hussain,  who  brought  in  the  ^yptiana,  but  was 
afterwards  poi-soned  (it  is  said)  by  the  ai&ter  of  Ibrahim 
Ytishh  (the  Ii)gy{)tiau  prince)  at  the  Bahajah  gardens, 
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ne&r  Acre,  for  having  secretly  accumulated  anns  ie  his 
hou«e. 

Tlii*  Husaain  had  four  sons. 

Mohammed,  in  1849  Governor  of  Gaza,  and  after- 
wards exiled. 

Abderrahhrnln 

Saiehh  sons  by  concubines. 

Sdeed 

'Abdu'l  HSdy  was  styled  the  Bek  for  his  services  to 
the  Egyptians. 

Both  of  tfie  groat  factions  ihus  dpwTibed  have 
numerous  minor  auxiliaries,  and  sometimps  fights  oc- 
inirred  between  some  of  the  smaller  parties,  and  the  rest 
were  gradually  drawn  in.  It  wns  so  in  1848,  when  the 
two  halves  of  the  tribe  Jemlr  (which  wns  then  divided, 
one  part  joining  each  opposite  faction)  fought,  and  the 
respef^tive  patrons  took  their  sides. 

The  TokHn  had  held  nde  in  Nabloos  (the  Mutesellim, 
or  Governor,  under  the  Turks.  bt?ing  of  their  house)  from 
1848  to  1851.  (They  were  considered  Turkish,  t.e.  anti- 
Egyptian.) 

In  October  of  1861  fortune  turned  against  them,  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  TokSn  and  tlieir  ally  Shaikh  Sadek 
(Bayfln)  were  exiled  out  of  the  countrj-. 

Their  rival  Mahhraood  'Abdu'l  Hfldi  wns  then  inade 
Governor  of  Nahloas.  Hia  brother,  *Abdii'l  Hfldi,  was 
^ven  Jenocn,  and  their  ally,  Mahhmood  Kasim  el 
Ahhmed.  was  set  over  all  the  Jemaeen  (forty-?evpn  viUagea, 
mostly  westwards). 

This  lasted  till  1858,  when  the  Bayfin  (on  Tokftn'sside) ' 
rose  again,  bribed  with  47,000  piastreft,  and   half  the 
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JcmaccD  villages  were  given  to  them,  the  PftshA  of  Jeru- 
salem giviug  the  other  half  of  tliotie  villages  to  a  Turk,  bia 
pipe-l)earer. 

lu  July  1853  tlie  'Abdu'l  HAdi  fiiction,  represented 
by  K&aim  el  Alihmtul,  rose  in  nrms  and  fought  several 
affaii-a  with  the  Kayfui  of  the  opposite  'I'okim  fsiction. 

The  Turkish  pijft-bearer  ran  away  and  tcH>k  refuge 
in  'Abdu'l  Hfldy's  house  in  Nablooa,  and  then  cscajied 
to  Jerusalem. 

In  August  of  that  year,  the  llayiin  having  been  always 
victorious,  some  of  iheni  came  to  Jerusalem  and  told  the 
Vaahk  that,  if  he  would  give  them  leave,  they  would 
bring  their  rivalii,  the  Kitumite!),  by  the  oeck  into 
Jcruiuilem. 

But  now  K&sim  got  underhand  help  from  his  patron 
'Abdu'l  Hftdi,  and  utterly  put  down  the  Eay4n,  buniiiig 
seven  villages,  and  plundering  others.  The  loss  of  life  to 
the  latter  waa  seven,  and  forty  wounded. 

The  pipe-bearer  then  went  back  to  his  vilIage.^  where, 
of  course,  he  was  making  a  fortune.  Aa  for  the  F&5h&, 
he  profited  by  the  strife,  reaping  hb  harvest  from  all 
yiartica. 

It  must  not  he  forgotten  that  both  sides  called  in 
Bedtttt'y  allies,  from  the  Desert  btsyond  Jordan,  as  the 
IJeni  Sukhr,  or  the  'AdwAn,  and  from  the  western  plain 
of  SliaroQ,  where  the  Abu  Kishk  tribca  roam,  nortli  of 
Jaffa. 

(Those  bt^wcen  JafHi  and   Gaza  are  the  Suwalki, 
while  ^'ther  south  still  is  the  great  trilw  of  tlie  Tiyilhah, 
the  latter  sometimes  in  ;dhance  with  Abu  Gosh  and  hia 
faction,  as  we  have  already  s>wn.) 
VOL.  I.  B 
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lu  1854  the  liouse  of  Tokftii  was  once  more  in  i\ 
ascendant,  and  jUi  Bck  Toktln  was  Governor  of  Nablooa 
on  behalf  of  the  Sublime  Porte.' 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  wheuever  the  Turkia 
Government  ytm  weak,  or  whenever  it  suited  the  Past 


'  In  I8&1  Lh^  HlfitL-  of  factioiu  about  Nablooo  was  as  foUowB: — 
L  The  Tokun  and  thinr  nuxiliarii-s  wrm, 

I.  The  Oulftd  DerkMwi,  who  are  Shalklis  of  one  ihUd  of  Wi 

i.  Sadeli  of  M«>jdnl  Yuba  and  half  of  tklAd  Jenia'wn;  h«  proicled 
over  twpnly-lwD  villujfi'B,    At  tJiai  timi'  he  waa  in  peiiul  aijlo 
at  TreUzmid,  but  hit  plaw  wm  hfJd  bv  big  brotbcrr  Mootn  iibii 
IWi'r. 
3.  Jetir,  of  the  SherhanijAt^  ei^htwn  vtllagee  (half  ihu  titbo  joined 
witli  Uw  oppodte  faction). 
n.  ThaothorfltctiontaksnwiibythciMnioorifao'yLmiiur/andislndby- 
1.  The  'Abdul  IIAdi  cuuuuttiidint;  (he  Sbftomwireb  ea«t  tuu)  weat ; 

aUn  the  lioni  Itnmth  nboui  Jon wn— total,  for^-Sfia  vilhgrn. 
9.  Kiaem  el  Ahhmad,  with  the  other  lialf  of  the  B«liid  Jenia'eeai, 

tirwity-two  TtUagM. 
S.  The  OnlAd  Jet'ooaeb,  or  Ita'ynn,  commaDduif!'   the  Beui 
twAntT'fbuT  TillaftM. 
The  patron  of  thid  faction  U  alna}-*.  beyond  dispute,  the  'Abdul  Iltidi 
the  time  WiiiR. 

TliH  leaden  of  both  factions  conunand  not  only  the  above  a: 
but  thnnigh  them, of  e»nn>n,  their  subordjnnipfinlno;  yet  three  TtUagM 
an-  split  Into  partifBii  bmilieB  of  hostile  -udec^  to  the  heorlt^  conttml 
Turhith  OoT«nuuei)t. 

Tebhitcbt. 

The  Jema'een  tUIo^^  form  a  liolt  aciose  from  the  hilU  of  NahlooM  j 
OauareA  and  JafTn. 

The  Sha'aiairlyeh  fonn  a  parallel  belt  to  thi'  north  of  the  iiboT«-. 
Wadi  Shn'ooT  i*  n  belt  northnntnU  ngun. 

TSB  ARJtBH,  OOMMOItLV  <UtUD  nDAVBBI. 

In  contjiruity  with  the  J«bel  NaUom  ai»  the  Abu  KlshV,  few  in  nuwbnr, 
but  mnhin^-  ih<e'msetTM  felt  amoDg  the  peoMutry  on  the  i'loin  of  Sharon 
the  w««t. 

Dujio^  prolonged  hoatiln  operations  the  Suwalhl  an  called  in  frum 
Mnth,  or  the  Bcni  Stihh'r,  and  the  'Adwun  from  beyond  Jordnn  on  the  i 

Thnu  each  of  the  two  gtnt  factiooi'  ban  alliw  among  the  wUd 
Anhk     ' 
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for  the  time  being,  to  promote  strife,  the  Nabloos  fections 
were!  at  OiK.'ii  war  with  eacli  other. 

Tlie  Ottoman  Govommont  wah  powerless  in  [iresonce 
of  either  of  these  parties.  Indeed,  so  long  aa  expe- 
diency was  the  only  available  jKjlicy  at  Constantino])le 
or  Jeni«ilem,  an  alternnte  balancing  of  the  two  wns  the 
beat  course  to  adopt.  The  rivals  were  idwiiys  iilikt; 
ready  to  declare  loyally  to  the  Sultan,  and  to  outbid  in 
money  for  attaining  fiscendaiicy  in  office. 

The  Eircndis  of  the  Jerusalem  Council  enjoyed  the 
shares  in  such  pecuniary  benefits;  and  the  succeasful 
competitor,  although  the  means  employed  by  him  wonhl 
not  bear  dose  scrutiny,  vim  left  at  liberty  to  collect  Iiia 
reveiiiK;  by  any  [)rocti83es  of  extortion  or  violence  through- 
out his  territory,  which  happily  for  him  was  then  but 
little  traversed,  and  therefore  not  much  subject  lo 
governmental  or  consular  inspection. 

So  itiurh  for  the  Jebel  Nabloos  and  ita  factions. 

Among  all  the  rivalries,  diascnKions,  and  corruptions 
of  parties  above  described,  the  Turkish  helmsman  had 
to  steer  as  delicately  as  he  could,  without  driving  any  to 
desperation. 

The  causes  or  aims  of  ptrasant  warfare — tlie  technical 
name  for  which  is  the  '  Miildeh  '—have  in  Palestine 
seldom  or  never  any  connection  with  government  deal- 
ings. They  arise  either  from  lust  of  power  among  the 
Shaikhs,  or  lieroditary  feuds,  or  from  vindictive  retalia- 
tion. Ou  the  ktter  score  a  pretty  quarrel  may  be  got  up 
at  any  time ;  but  Wat  Tylers  or  Massaniellos  are  un- 
known there. 


244  *THA2'  OB  BLOOD  BETX^CGE. 

Tbe  -liar*  «c  Wood-rerajge  i«  oMeskkt  npon 
r^jiL'fTtS'  i.i  tiie  s^ais  to  ifae  fif:>^  decree  <ji  (susasigmmXx, 
jzi  t  £um!T  var  of  rec^oon^:  bin  vbi^  villages  <»- 
fKQrjQK  cificfi  uke  up  the  Hiar  on  bdialf  c^  oae  or  a  few 
'-'rrn^tii^  i-o  tlieir  sde,  and  faaides  ens^v  thereupcML, 
i£J  liter  a  states  oi  oooS&as  some  thini  panr  comes  in 
de  ma&xuw  <9onKtiiiies  this  b  the  GovenuncDt  taku^ 
ibai  igcoble  o&ce — ignoble  (or  a  Govemmefit) ;  the  lo<e 
Eq  Hljed  if  ocmnled  up  od  die  rwo  ^es.  aixl  ecHnpensa- 
non  k  made  for  the  exoes  in  the  balance,  by  moQey  or 
fQcoieT's  wonh. 

Scmetimes.  however,  ihe  state  of  war  end5  in  a  truce 
I'atwch),  renewable, and  i^ain  renewable  rill  some  fiivour- 
able  <^p(Ntunity  occurs  of  demandiiig  blood,  either  on 
the  ground  oi  some  &ilure  in  the  suredes  to  the  truce, 
or,  in  short,  any  reason  which  passion  or  &lse  honour 
may  invent. 

These  are  matters  with  which  Oncman  governors 
never  interfered  authoritatively.  So  long  as  taxes  were 
paid  in  some  slovenly  manner  iusitilly  more  than  the 
amount  legally  due.  for  the  fellahheen  are  veiy  poor 
accountants^,  the  people  always  diA^taim  any  intention  of 
disobedience  to  the  Paslia  or  the  Saluin  ., whose  name 
even  is  often  unknown). 

They  were  left  to  themselves  lo  waste  human  life, 
!o  impede-  or  destroy  agriculture  at  iheir  ih?rverse  will, 
and  so  the  country  became  a  de>on ;  as  I  have  known 
the  people  of  Wad  Fokeen.  beyond  Beihloliem,  on  find- 
ing themselves  pressed  by  a  strongi-r  taviion  than  their 
own.  cut  down  llieir  own  uneyanls  and  or:inge  trees, 
nay  evun  send  to  aiudhary  villages  for  help  in  destroying 
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their  olive  trees,  lest  they  should  become  the  property  of 
Uiu  enemy. 

BomeLitnes  the  villages  are  rebuilt,  but  only  after  iho 
disaster,  and  the  effect  is  thus  in  cvei^  such  caite  a  march 
backwards  in  comfort  and  civilisation. 

In  respect  of  tlie  ruin  at)  entailed,  the  Arab  peaisautry 
seem  to  differ  from  the  Ameriam  Bed  Indians.  The 
priuciplc  of  loiig-cli(!rished  revenge  is  the  ^umc,  and  the 
methods  of  fighting,  by  keeping  up  a  battle  or  the  siege 
of  a  village  slowly,  during  successive  days,  is  the  aarae ; 
but  there  is  no  resemblance  in  the  fact  of  liaving  corn- 
fields and  orchards  cultivated  in  the  iutcrvals,  and  then 
having  them  destroyed  by  fire  or  the  hatchet. 

The  people  themselves  are  aware  of  the  evils  of  dis- 
ision,  which  they  aill  '  faeild,'  but  a  wilful  sower  of 
dissension,  technically  called  the  '  mufsed,'  is  olwaj's  to  be 
met  with,  and  whether  by  the  ties  of  clanship,  or  by  per- 
sonal tliirst  for  retaliation,  the  unhappy  peasants  are  sure 
to  l>e  drawn  into  tlie  vortex  at  the  command  of  tlieir 
SliJiiklis — indeed,  a  refijsal  to  rise  and  join  would  expose 
them  to  bloodshed  and  ruin  from  both  sides. 

They  have  a  fable  current  among  them  illustrative  of 
this  state  of  things. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Devil  and  his  hopeful  son  were 
passing  by  a  tranquil  village,  when  tlie  latter  aaked  leave 
nin  up  tlic  hill  (for  every  village  is,  if  posaibio,  built  on 

ill)  and  get  a  drink  of  water.  The  venerable  |iarent 
objected, '  because,'  said  he, '  I  am  sure  that  you  will  stir 
up  some  mischief  there.' 

The  youth  promised  to  do  nothing  of  which  his  fether 
wouM  not  approve ;  so  permission  was  givea. 
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or  •  Shaitfin,*  on  his  aide  quotes  Uic  other  proverb — '  Cut 
down  a  tree  by  means  of  a  branch  from  itself.' 

Take  an  exerapMcatiou  of  tlie  stubborn  charaeleiiHlic 
of  these  peoj)lct  together  witli  tlicir  deference  to  native 
Sliaikhs. 

A  peasant  fiwrn  the  south  was  accused  of  steahng  a 
cow  from  his  neighbour.  Being  found  in  Jerusalem,  he 
was  brought  boforL-  tlie  Turkisli  Court.  The  e\idence 
seemed  complete,  and  lie  was  imprisoned — he  was  basti- 
nadoed, for  it  was  in  the  time  when  corporeal  punish- 
meot  was  allowed. 

He  was  remanded.  He  bore  protracted  confinement ; 
8tiU  he  persisted  in  his  '  not  guilty.'  He  was  again  Im-tti- 
nadoetl,  till  his  feet  were  in  a  pitiable  condition. 

At  length  the  governor  sent  for  the  man's  Shaikh, 
Muslehh  el  Azizi,  who  Uien  visited  the  prisoner  in  bis 
loatlwomo  dungeon,  and  taking  him  aside  to  a  dark 
comer,  Muslehh  laid  hold  of  his  own  beard,  and  abjured 
him,  '  By  this  brown  tiling,  tlid  you  steal  the  cow  ?  '  On 
which  the  prisoner  at  once  confessed  to  the  theft,  but 
added  tliat  nothing  less  than  that  solemn  oath  could  have 
extorted  from  him  the  avowal. 

Shaikh  Muslehh  himself  told  me  this  sa  an  mstance  of 
the  influence  wielded  by  the  hereditary  leaders  within  the 
country,  and  the  incfEciency  of  the  Turkish  Pashis  for 
any  good  purpose,  their  only  instrument  of  ruling  being 
the  levying  of  money  imd  (in  those  days)  the  bastinado, 
juid  these  were  incapable  of  mspiring  dthcr  fear  or  love. 

Iiet  us  continue  the  narrative  of  events  as  they 
ra[)id]y  developed  themselves  at  the  xj'^-'od  we  are  treat- 
ing of. 


248  Hebhon  affairs. 

Beginning  with  Hebron.  Early  in  1852,  'Abder- 
rahhmSn  el  Amer  had  again  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  and  a  low-clasa  Turk — of  course  a  stranger 
— was  put  in  his  place  as  MuteseUim. 

'Abderrahhmdn  was  for  a  few  days  chained  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  seraglio  of  Jerusalem,  then  allowed  to 
walk  about  the  city  by  dayhght,  under  the  guarantee  of 
three  securities  ;  but  he  very  soon  effected  his  escape  by 
night,  carrying  his  chains  with  him  over  the  city  wall. 

The  Pashi  at  the  time  was  one  Mohammed  Hafiz, 
holding  higher  rank  than  any  preceding  governor  there, 
viz.,  that  of  Musheer,  or  Wah.  But  he  was  an  old  man 
of  exhausted  health,  and  enturely  unaccustomed  to  the 
rough  manners  of  the  Palestinians.  The  times  also  were 
not  such  as  would  admit  of  an  unbridled  peasantry,  who 
hated  the  very  name  of  Turk,  being  overawed  by  merely 
an  extra  pomposity  of  title.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  'Abdcrrahhm&n  was  himself  a  Fellahh  (peasant). 

'Abderrahhmfin  at  once  superseded  the  MuteseUim  of 
Hebron,  and  commenced  a  furious  levying  of  fines  upon 
the  inhabitants,  especially  on  the  Jews.  Those  formed  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  population  there,  and  many 
of  them  were  under  the  care  and  protection  of  the  British 
Consulate.    In  their  distress  they  applied  to  us  for  succour. 

Yet  what  was  to  be  done  ?  To  leave  tliera  as  sbee[), 
a  prey  to  the  wolf  'Abderrahhman,  would  have  a  veiy 
ill  effect  throughout  the  country,  wherever  there  were 
British  prot^^  to  be  plundered  or  molested. 

The  helplessness  of  poor  old  Hafiz  Pashi  was  but  too 
well  understood.  The  only  posable  coiffse  for  me  to  adopt 
was  to  repair  personally  to  Hebron,  as  eye-witness  of  'Ab- 
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(lerralihm&ri's  pniceedingN,  in  the  liope  timt  my  prc-scnce 
nmoDfj  oiir  pco|)li;  tlicrt;  might  in  sonic  degree  check  the 
tnificrennt  in  his  career. 

I,  therefore,  repaired  to  Hiifiz  Pasha,  iiKhiccd  Iiim  to 
»eiid  on  a  force  of  thirty  H».'ihi-!>oziik,  and  U>  give  me 
two  for  an  escort,  when  I  set  off,  together  with  luy  two 
KawwAses  towards  the  scene  of  action. 

Sf-iircely  iia<l  I  l(;ft  ihu  (dty  when  a  resptnjtjible  Mos- 
lem rushed  hefore  me  from  among  some  olive  titses, 
heaping  curses,  both  loud  ood  deep,  u\ion  the  Turkish 
Government,  and  vowing  that  the  only  hope  of  God's 
creatures  lay  in  their  being  conquered  by  some  Chrietjan 
power.  Hie  house  had  that  morning  been  rifled  by 
'Abderrahhman. 

In  ten  minutea  more  I  met  the  Mufti  of  Hebron, 
riding  on  aii  ass,  and  attended  by  a  dozen  of  Hcbromtca 
on  foot,  some  of  them  armed  with  guns :  all,  of  course, 
carrying  Khanjare  (the  iLsual  weapon  of  rustics)  in  thdr 
Ijelts,  and  all  with  loud  cries  im|)ioring  me  to  give  an 
answer,  '  If  tlie  Paahii  could  not  light  for  them,  would  not 
the  English  do  so  P '  They  had  been  driven  out  of  thtar 
houses  by  'Abderrnhhinflu. 

At  the  couvent  of  Mar  Elias  by  Uie  road-side  we 
overtook  the  Baslu-bozuk  who  had  been  sent  on  in 
advance-  Their  horses  were  picketed,  the  men  smoking, 
and  the  Captain  asleep  under  a  tree;  when  roused  up 
he  made  me  the  excust;  that  he  was  waiting  for  a  rein- 
forcement to  j<jin  Iiim.  Tins  was  at  lc«  than  half-au- 
hour's  distance  firom  the  city.  We  passed  on  without 
him. 

In  Hebron  I  put  up,  as  usual,  at  the  house  of  the 
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Jewish  Pakeed  (temporal  business  agent),  an<l  to  n^ 
surpriite  llie  S[iitni»h  Jews  (who  are  Turkisl)  subjects),  at 
all  other  timet  so  full  of  protcsUttiuiM  of  gratitude  for 
my  visits,  betra^'cd  in  their  countenances  an  excessive 
fright,  and  they  came  about  me  declaring  that  'Abder- 
rahhm^  '  had  done  tliem  no  harm,  and  had  injured 
nobody.'  One  of  their  leading  Eabbis  implored  me  in 
ci«c  of  "AbderrjihiimAn  coming  to  \-isit  me,  as  might  be 
ex|)ected,  not  to  say  that  I  had  come  for  protection  of 
Jews ;  for  that  if  I  did  so,  he  would  be  sure  to  puui^ 
them  doubly  at  my  departure- 

A  kaww&s  of  mine  brought  word  from  the  street-s  that 
numeroiLi  houses  had  l)ccn  plundered,  but  no  persons 
killed ;  that  the  Muteseiiim  (governor)  had  shut  himself 
up  in  his  houst,  while  'Abdcrrahhmiin  was  in  bis  town- 
house  surroundeil  by  500  men  well  armed,  and  that  100 
village  Shaiklis  were  by  corapulsiun  ranged  on  his  side. 
Tlie  Government  force  at  the  same  time  m  Hebron 
amounted  to  four  men,  besides  the  two  in  my  company. 

All  this  I  was  not  preimred  for ;  I  tnisted,  however, 
still  to  some  moral  effect,  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  to  come 
from  my  presence  and  from  lookmg  'Abderralihmftn 
str^ght  in  the  face,  but  the  task  was  a  delicate  one,  for 
my  own  clicntii  were  nearly  as  much  frightened  as  the 
SiNutish  Jews. 

In  the  morning  early  came  the  doctor  of  the  Lazaretto 
(a  European)  and  con5rtned  the  worst  accounts  of  the 
outrages  committed  by  the  rebel  and  liis  piulisans,  adding 
that  he  had  been  told  it  was  resolved  by  them  to  levy 
a  fine  of  forty  pimes  (200/.  nearly)  upon  the  Jewish 
quarter  that  morning. 
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8  A.M.  the  troojj  fivin  Jerusalem  amvGd  with  a 
rattle  of  kettledrums,  aud  advaucing  direct  to  'Abderralib- 
miln,  the  Captain  presented  IiSth  with  a  letter  from  the 
Tashk;  this  was  received  with  formality  aiid  an  answer 
in  writing  was  promised ;  but  the  Captain  invited  him  to 
come  to  Jerusalem,  there  to  have  his  matters  inquired 
into  with  impartiality — a  stmnge  request,  seeing  that 
the  offender  had  but  recently  csciipcd  from  custody 
there. 

On  this  'Abderralihman  stormed  curses  at  him,  and 
calhng  in  jjcople  fnmi  psissiiig  along  the  street,  demanded, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  if  he  liad  robbed  or  done  violence 
to  anyone?  In  terror  they  shook  their  coats,  and  said, 
'  God  forbid  ! '  One  after  another  avouched  Unit  'Ab- 
dcrrahhmHn  was  the  best  of  possible  govcruora,  and  had 
done  injury  to  no  one. 

He  then  had  a  paper  drawn  up  to  that  effect^  which 
the  people  sealed  with  their  sigiiet-ringa:  all  except  the 
European  Lazartrtto  doctor,  who  was  present,  and  aaid 
that  although  he  had  beard  of  some  excesses  being  oom- 
mitted,  he  had  seen  none :  so  he  was  excused. 

'Abderrahhmiin  then  sent  several  successive  m' 
to  the  MateMllim  (governor)  ordering  him  to  leave 
town.    These  things  were  reported  to  me  by  my  ow 
kaww^,  who  had  witnessed  them. 

Soon  afterwanis  the  Mutesellim  came  to  visit  me  for 
cei'emony,  escorted  by  the  whole  troop  of  Bashi-bozuk 
from  Jerysalem.  Two  sons  of  'Abderrahhm&n  came  also 
as  spieit,  for  Oriental  customs  allow  of  the  freest  walking 
into  each  other's  houses,  espedally  during  oeremon  JaU. 
AsLitics  live  all  day  in  pubUc. 
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As  long  m  these  sons  remained,  a  constraint  lay 
upon  the  conversation ;  but  they  left  a«  soon  as  tliey 
heard  that  I  was  come  to  look  after  Eiiglisli  subjects, 
and  that  probably  the  Austrian  Consul  was  following  on 
behalf  of  his  few  subjects  there. 

The  Mutcsellim  (j^ovemor)  and  his  secretary  exliibited 
symptoms  of  the  utmost  tciror,  the  latter  particulai'ly, 
and  I  was  told  in  his  presence  tliat  on  the  precetlin^ 
evening  a  sword  had  been  waved  over  his  head  by  'Ab- 
dciralihman. 

On  their  departure  'AbderrahlmiSn  himself  came  with 
sevtTal    Kons   of  various   ages,   and   a   large  retinue   ofl 
ShaikliM  and  armed  fellahhccn. 

Tlirowing  his  burly  person  upon  the  divftn,  he  shouted,  I 
without  compliments  or  preface, '  *AI)deraIihnijln  is  adliug ; 
for  3U0,U0()  piiistre-s,  nio»t  of  which  he  has  given  as  bribes^ 
to  the  Effendis  of  Jerusalcju,  but  of  wliich  he  has  drawn 
up  a  list.,  and  here  it  is ;  so  much  to  one,  and  so  much  tol 
another  (reading  over  a  hst  of  names  and  sum.s),  the  restj 
hiis  iK'cn  plundered  from  him  in  the  name  of  Glovcrnment, 
on  account  of  the  village  of  Ziph.     If  the  Consul  willj 
recover  that  money  for  me,  I  will  retire  to  my  owiil 
place,  put  my  hand  under  my  head  and  go  to  sleep.     I( 
not,  I  will   plunder  every  house   in   this  town,  allow^ 
neither  Ciiristian  nor  Jew  to  live  here ;  will  mount  mj 
mare,  repair  to  my  friends  the  Arabs  in  the  Desei-t,  turn ' 
out  the  (logs  who  live  at  Pelra,  levy  sums  u]K)n  the 
Engliah  who  go  there,  stretch  out  my  legs  and  enjoy 
my8el£' 

All  this  was  uttered  in  one  long  sentence,  as  if 
were  uneasy  in  mind  till  the  t^isk  was  Gniehed  which 
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liad  aet  himself  to  repCHt,  and  which  even  his  impudence 
found  it,  a  hanl  inutter  to  iiccornpHs}!. 

I  nnswcrcd  that  unless  he  forboro  to  mako  threats  I 
would  do  nothing  whatsoever  for  hlin  ;  but  that  if  lui 
would  sp(«k  |»caceably,  I  might  send  the  list  to  hia  Ex- 
cellency Haf]/.  Piwha,  willi  a  uotc  from  myself  in  these 
words,  '  'Abdemdihm^n  has  placed  this  in  my  hands,  ami 
lifls  already  acquainted  me  with  its  import.' 

He  then  somewhat  modified  his  tone,  changed  the 
mods  'ride  away  into  the  Desert,'  for  'ride  away  to  the 
village,'  and  instead  of '  not  permit  any  Ciiristinn  or  Jew 
to  live  in  the  town,'  said  \w  would  suffer  no  Englisli 
aubjoctti  to  stay  there.  Theso  meant  of  coui-no  tlie  Jews 
under  Enf;lish  protection ;  for  no  Christians  did,  or  do, 
reside  in  Hebron. 

My  poor  Jews  (for  we  were  in  a  Jewish  house,  that 
of  the  Sephanli  Pakei^d)  and  others  were  witnesses  of 
the  proceedings.  Those  children  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  the  saints  of  Mac-hpelah,  close  at  hand,  betrayed 
the  utmost  couHtermilioii,  with  pale  visages  ajid  flashing 
eyes,  as  they  watched  every  word  and  gesture,  not 
knowing  what  the  ruflian  might  do  next. 

Finding  some  almtemont  of  tone  in  'Alxlerrahhmfln,  I 
set  my  dragoman  to  write  a  few  words  to  the  Pasha  in 
the  above  sense,  but  stopped  him  on  'Abderrahhman 
oi-dcring  an  aimed  attendant  to  *  go,  bid  that  fool  of  a 
Muteseilini  (governor)  qiut  the  town  before  noon,  or  ho 
should  lose  hia  head,'  on  which  I  refused  to  let  any  letter 
be  written  from  me;  and  Shaikh  Musli-^^^-"- Azia,  of 
Bait  Jibreeu,  interceding,  pci'suaded  the 
the  poor  uian  time  till  sunset  for  collt* 
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and  packing  it  on  mulos  for  travcUitig.   (Arconlingtothe* 
Ifiws  of  etiquette  among  the  peasaata,  'Abdernilibuiiln 
could  scarcely  have  refusiHl  ShaikJi  Muslehli's  request.) 

At  this  point  arrived  M.  Pizzamatw,  tiie  Austrian 
Consul,  a  military  man  of  goodly  presence,  and  'AIhIgt- 
riilihniftn  repealled  to  liim  his  story  and  demands,  but 
the  threat  was  now  enlarged  into  one  of  demolisliing  the 
town,  and  keeping  up  continual  marauding  jiartias  n|>on 
the  road,  up  to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  answered 
with  soothing  vfonh  lo  the  efTect  that  M.  riezaraano 
would  wriU'  to  the  Pashi't;  but  then  our  heix.!  jwked, '  if 
rJni  two  Consuls  would  not  stay  in  Hebron  till  tlic  answer 
Bhould  arrive? ' 

To  comprehend  the  fuli  force  of  this  query,  it  is 
norewary  to  recollect  the  relative  powers  of  the  Turkish 
Government  and  the  rebel  at  the  moment ;  it  shoukl  he 
understood  also  thai  'Al)derrahlnnun  imd  the  Consids 
weix!  HtnitcHl  side  by  side  within  a  Jewish  house,  tliat  the 
wliolu  Juwisli  Quarter  is  confined  within  a  block  of  houaes 
doHed  hy  one  nnndl  g:iLe,  and  that  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment ilMilf  in  which  we  were  was  blocked  up  with  a 
tirowd  of  brawny  and  armed  partisan  rebels.  We  were 
lliiut  Hhut  into  a  trap. 

'Aliiii;rnihhniiln  rose,  however,  and  left  us  on  the 
pmmiM  of  lliu  letters  being  written  to  the  Pa^hti ;  hia 
hinlhur,  Miilihmood,  remained  to  see  them  finished,  and 
1)0  undertook  to  forward  Uiem  by  a  special  messengei. 

lit  another  hour  Pi/zamano  and  I  were  clear  out  of 
ihu  U>wn,  us  it  was  high  time  we  should  be,  for  it  wculd 
u«vei'  do  to  allow  ourstelvos  to  be  held  as  hostages  for 
V<i>ciiut^  Ihe  Turkish  Pasliii  to  concede  his  claims^  on  the 
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merits  of  which  wc  woro  ignorant  aiid  liad  no  right  to 
examine.  It  was  clear  that  the  idea  of  imixjunding  the 
European  Consuls  had  entered  Iiis  head,  and  neither  our 
Go%'vrnmctits  nor  that  of  the  Sultan  would  tlnink  us  for 
brinjpng  on  such  a  compUcation. 

I  was  aftorwanls  iissm^ed  that,  previous  to  ihe 
Austrian  Consul's  anival,  'Alxlerndihmfiii  had  proposed 
to  his  advisers  the  expediency  of  carryinj^  off  the  Enghsh 
Consul  to  his  village  (Dura)  as  a  hostage  ;  he  also  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  putting  jne  into  an  oven  :  tliis  was, 
however,  but  the  conceit  and  bluster  of  a  bully.  I  also 
learaed  that  liis  brother  Uhusain,  on  seeing  ray  Arab 
mare  standing  in  the  Coiut  of  the  public  Khan,  bad 
pointed  to  her,  saying  to  his  slave,  but  in  public  hearing, 
'  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  owner  of  Oiat  to  get 
away  us  apoetlily  as  jwssible? '  uitcnding  tins  of  trourse  to 
be  rejieatcd  to  rae,  and  alluding  to  a  possibility  of  the 
animal  being  otlierwise  appropriated  by  his  brother. 

Fizzaniano  and  I  each  left  a  kawwfis  on  du^  in 
.Jcwisli  houses;  I  left  also  my  second  dragoman  for  two 
days,  as  the  bc:^t  protection  we  could  afibrd,  and  our 
measures  really  ilid  answer  the  pur[)ose  intended,  for 
with  all  his  insolence  'Abdcrralibmfln  was  too  cunning  to 
set  the  Coasids  quite  against  liim  by  ill-treating  their 
people  after  they  hatl  witnessed  the  tnie  state  of  aflaire. 

On  iKissing  through  the  streets  it  was  piteous  to  hear 
the  European  Jews  crying  after  us  that  tnily  they  had 
great  fear  in  their  souls,'  notwithstanding  all  they  Imd 
before  stated  to  the  contraiy  when  in  'Abclermhhman'a 
presence. 

■  M'a^a  KT1D  c"  -fit-  :  ino  p'  Vm.    E»  gieU  ?id  Forete. 
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rison  were  together,  or  separately,  precluded  from  em- 
ploying the  regular  military  without  special  liceacc  for 
each  individual  occasion  froic  His  Excellency  the  Seria»- 
kor  (GciieraliKsimo),  in  Damascus;  Bashi-bozuk  alone 
might  be  usfd,  and  these  were  too  few  in  number  for 
the  emergency,  neither  could  they  be  relied  upon  for 
fidelity  in  action. 

Still  wc  advised  the  employment  of  as  many  of  the 
latter  as  po!>!ible,  and  the  Inking  advantage  of  dissensions 
known  to  exist  in  and  about  Hebron. 

As  Consiib  were  not  members  of  the  official  Council, 
the  F.'isha  requested  us  U.}  withdraw  for  a  time,  which  we 
did,  ami  in  an  hour  afterwards  His  ExwUeucy  arajuainted 
us  witli  the  Eesolution  of  the  Council,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  one  more  letter  be  sent  to  'Abderxahhm&n,  re- 
quiring a  speedy  answer,  and  that  in  case  of  no  satisfac- 
tory reply  being  returned  by  two  hours  before  noon  on 
the  morrow,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  troopa  should  go  to 
Hebron  with  a  cor])s  of  Baahi-bozuk. 

In  the  morning  I  sent  to  the  Seraglio  for  further  infor- 
mation, and  had  the  foolisli  message  sent  me,  that  all  was 
now  quiet  in  Uobrou  ! — 'AbderrahhrnAn  had  ordered  all 
the  shops  to  be  opened,  and  had  even  engngetl  to  restore 
tenfold  of  any  plunder  that  could  Ix-  proved  ag:iinst  him: 
— that  the  Mutcsellim  (governor)  was  still  at  his  post,  hut 
that,  nevertheless,  a  requisition  had  been  Hent  to  the  Se- 
riasker  for  leave  to  employ  the  royal  troojw  of  Jerusalem 
at  Hebron  if  necessity  should  arise,  which  was  not  now 
likely ! 

Upon  this  the  following  remarks  may  be  made : — 

Firstly. — That  the  militaiy  force  in  Jerusalem,  at  the 
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time  available  fordefeace  of  the  whole  extent  between  the 
froatier  of  £^ypt  anil  the  Plain  of  Esdraclon,  amounUid 
to— 

1 .  A  full  r^ment  of  Infantry  .         .         .     800 

2.  Raslii-boxuk,  irrvgulus  .         .         .     ISO 

3.  AitillGiymcn        .         .         .         .         .16 

Total 976 

Secondly. — That  if  the  active  employment  of  the 
regiilnrs  should  l>e  granted,    the   answer  could   hardly] 
reach  us  in  less  than  a  fortiii^jht,  as  both  the  application] 
and  the  response  would  have  to  pass  through  the  dvi 
governor  (Mtialieer)  «f  IJcyroot. 

Thirdly. — That  the  Seriasker  in  Damascus  was  no 
other  person  than  Mehemet  Kubrusli  Pashi,  the  samej 
who,  in  1846,  had  chastised  'Alderrahhman,  with  Mas-] 
lehh,  Abu  Gosh,  and  others,  but  had  of  late  nij-stcriously 
become  a  supporter  of  the  former,  and  had  written  him , 
a  letter  whili^  hi>  was  lately  in  continemtint  at  Jerusalem,  < 

Hafiz  Vaahh  read  to  ray  Cancelliere  a  letter  he  had  re-  j 
ceivetl  from  the  Serianker,  defending  'Abderralihman  ini 
the  strongest  tcvms,  as  a  perfectly  loyal  subject,  while  his 
accusers  were  traitors,  etc.,  etc.    '  Under  such  circum- 
stances what  hope  could  be  entertained  from  any  appeal 
to  Damascus?'  Haid  our  Paahii. 

With  regard  to  tlie  asserted  reception  by  the  ElTendis 
of  'Abderrahhrnfin's  bribes,  the  general   reputation  of] 
those  personages  would  predispose  to  a  belief  in  the  truth 
of  the  charge;  but  as  for  the  prodigality  of  tliu  sumai 
written  down  by  'Abclerrahhman,  we  nmy  believe  it  or 
not  as  might  possibly  be  proved ;  perhaps  negotiations] 
with  Bevroot  and  Damascus  were  included. 
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In  a  couple  of  hours  after  rectipl  of  lliis  assurance 
from  tlie  Piislti  that  iIik  Mulesclliin  was  still  hI  liis  post, 
the  troop  of  Bashi-bozuk  returned,  escorting  that  ban- 
ished functionnry  and  his  BecretaQ-,  thus  leaving  the  He- 
bron district  in  unresisted  posscssioD  of  "Abderrnhhinaa 
and  his  brothers  :  he  himself  had  gone  among  the  hills  to 
Dura,  his  own  stronghold. 

Xo  written  reply  had  been  %'ouclisafed  lo  the  Pasha, 
merely  an  oral  message  that  "AbderrahhmAn  chose  to 
produce  hii!  accusations  only  in  Damascus  (for  which,  a» 
above  explained,  we  can  see  the  jcason) ;  moreover,  that 
he  woidd  only  repair  in  that  direction  after  learning  that 
the  ElTondis  were  already  tlicre,  and  then  he  meant  to 
proceed  at  leisure,  round  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
by  way  of  Kerak  and  ICs-Salt,  a  Journey  of  more  than  a 
week  at  a  common  rale  of  travelling. 

Meanwhile  a  Jew's  house  (Turkish  subject)  had  been 
entLTod  and  stripped.  At  llie  i-enewcd  application  of  M. 
rizznmano  and  myself,  the  Pashk  promised  to  lake  two 
a^mpanies  of  infnntr^'  to  Hebron,  and  remain  in  staiion 
there  till  permission  for  active  service  slioidd  arrive.  Thia 
was  not  done,  but  even  the  idea  getting  about  that  NizAra 
(regiibir)  troops  wore  abt>ut  to  move  wiu  sufficient  to  keep 
'Abderrahhm&n  within  some  bounds  of  inodeniiion ; 
though  he  still  kept  hold  of  the  town  and  villages, 
levying  iin[)0«ils  under  his  own  »eIf-a|)pointnient,  while 
keeping  up  the  pretence  that  he  was  still  submissive  to 
the  ^ultan'a  nile. 

'AlxlerTahhrnfin  was  greatly  alarmed  when  he  heaixl. 
some  time  after  the.'^e  incidents,  that  I  had  gone  to  IJey- 
root,  and  he  sent  off  his  Coptic  secretary  in  such  haste 
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to  the  Araljs  in  tlie  South,  that  he  killed  the  mare  he 
was  riding — ^it  was  foutMi  lying  dead  by  the  roadside. 

Very  little  news  reached  U9  from  Hebron  for  somu 
time,  the  terrified  people  not  daring  to  supply  lu  vith 
any  iubelligence,  luitit,  on  the  4th  of  August,  we  beard, 
that  the  enragetl  peasantry  of  certain  places  had  rJsea 
and  were  besieging  'AbdeiTahhrnfin's  force  in  Hebron,  lie 
being  by  that  time  absent  in  Dniuasciis,  and  tliat  several 
lives  hiid  been  lost  in  tlie  fray. 

Next  day,  Uafiz  Pasliii,  feeble  old  man  as  he  was, 
headed  some  Jerusalem  Kizim  for  Hebron,  viz.:  SOO 
infantry  with  150  Kashi-boziik,  and  the  two  brass  field- 
pieces  from  the  Castle-yard,  of  small  size,  but  kept  in 
high  polish.  This  force  did  nothing  but  show  itself,  and 
80  encourage  the  insurgents  agaiust  'Abderrahhm&n,  and 
thus  his  cause  was  kept  down  for  a  time.  The  wild  tribes 
around  Gaza  were  also  up  and  at  war.  Some  hundred 
lives  were  lost. 

Affairs  io  Nabloos,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Jerusalem, 
DOW  required  attention,  aud  a  reinforcement  of  Bashi- 
bozuk  %v!ts  dispatched  thither. 

While  these  little  episodes  kept  ns  on  the  alert  in 
South  Palestine,  His  KxcellcDC^  the  Seriasker  undertook, 
in  the  North,  a  ra^b  invasion  of  the  Lejah  of  the  Haunln, 
during  the  summer  of  1852,  wilh  a  fonnidable  expedi- 
tion of  all  arms  under  himself  in  person,  with  the  object 
of  enforcing  a  conscription  among  the  Dnizes,  who,  as  in 
all  times  of  revolt,  had  left  the  Lebanon,  and,  associated 
with  the  other  Druzes  of  the  Haurftn,  had  taken  up  that 
impregnable  poation. 

To  aid  in  the  expedition,  tlie  Jerood  (plural  of  Jerdeh) 
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or  militia  without  uniform,  mere  rustics  from  the  fields, 
were  called  for  in  every  province  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
each  district  to  be  led  by  its  ofttive  hereditary  chief. 

The  event  turned  out  disastrous  tti  (.>ltomHn  prestige. 
The  supremacy  of  Turkey  prolKibly  required  that  the 
Dnizes  should  be  made  to  feel  they  had  a  master,  if  this 
could  be  done ;  but  it  was  incurring  a  fearful  risk  to 
adventure  au  army  into  that  very  peculiar  country  where 
no  cavalrj-  or  artillery,  scarcely  any  infantry,  cwild  move — 
a  mere  trap  to  be  caught  in,  so  rcKikyas  to  have  acquired 
in  the  old  Grecian  times  the  name  of  Trachonitis,  *  the 
rugged,'  or  '  stony.'  Common  rocks,  however,  may  be 
mastered,  but  a  honeycomb  of  rocks,  where  the  niarcii 
is  only  upon  the  upright  edges  of  the  cells,  while  tlie 
enemy  lies  within  those  cells,  this  is  something  uncom- 
mon— 

nic  Istwr,  hoc  opiw  mL 

And  such  a  Imneycomb  is  the  liejah. 

The  Scria8ker's{Commander-iji-chicf)  army  was  routed, 
in  his  presence,  it  is  said,  and  four  pieces  of  aiiill 
Captured  from  him. 

Such  were  the  affairs  in  the  North — somewhat 
ruinous  than  befel  Ibrahim  FushJi  tJicrc  with  his  Ggy 
tian  army. 

In  November  I  went  to  Tiberias  to  make  enquiry  into 
certain  grievances  of  the  Jewish  proteges  there. 

On  issuing  from  the  west  g:ite  of  Nabloos,  we  met  onr 
southern  Shaikhs,  Hhamd&n  of  the  Ta'amra  tribe,  Arabs 
near  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  "OthmAn  cl  Lehl.Ani,  retiirniug 
from  the  Druze  exi)e<lition,  well  t  •'■"  sun. 

Tbey  had  been  associated,  on  t^ 
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tlie  Jcrood  (levies)  uf  Nabloos,  which  iu  all  amounted  to 
4,000  men,  aad  they  had  much  to  tell  in  describing  the 
wonderful  Lejah. 

A  truce  having  been  made  with  the  enemy,  these 
auxiliaries  were  disbanded  till  further  requirement,  which, 
was  not  likely  to  take  place  that  year. 

Ail  along  the  highways  we  met  parties  of  Jerood 
returning  to  their  homes,  fully  armed,  walking  with  the 
swaggering  gait,  common  in  that  district,  often  singing  in 
chorus  and  often  firing  off  their  muskets. 

It  would  probably  have  been  dangerous  for  small  com- 
panies of  travellers  to  be  out  iu  the  evenings  in  such  a 
condition  of  affairs.  My  party,  when  augmented  by 
some  travellers  who  begged  to  be  allowed  to  join  us,  was 
twenty  in  number. 

At  Tiberias  it  was  ascertained  that  considerable 
excesses  had  been  committed  by  the  peasant  militia  on 
their  dismissal.  During  several  days  these  scamps  of  the 
Jebel  Nabloos  had  taken  possession  of  Jewish  houses,  and 
even  stabled  horses  and  asses  in  the  synagogues. 

As  the  regular  army  was  encamped  near  Samdkh,  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Lake,  I  went  there  on  a  visit  to 
the  two  military  commanders — the  one  of  cavalry,  the 
other  of  infantry,  each  force  2,000  in  number,  with  eight 
pieces  of  cannon  to  the  whole. 

The  spectacle  was  imposing  on  the  approach,  as  the 
tents  were  pitched  with  perfect  regularity  of  lines  on  a 
grassy  plain  between  the  Jordan  (which  we  forded  at 
Unitn  el  Kanater)  and  the  eastern  hills.  The  lake  being 
its  uortliem  limit,  the  site  was  one  exceedingly  well 
chosen. 
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The  coloured  tents  of  the  officers  an<l  the  posted 
senlineU  enliveDcil  tlie  military  scene,  and  amusing  euuugh 
it  was  to  8CC  the  picketed  horses,  switcliitig  their  thou- 
itands  of  toils  in  straight  lines,  and  swinging  regular  as 
pendulums  in  the  blazing  sunshine. 

With  Ahmed  Pashi,  of  the  cavalrj',  I  found  'Abd'ul 
Hadi,  the  Governor  of  Nabloos,  to  wliom  the  complaints 
of  the  Jews  of  Tiberias  were  at  once  represented. 

With  Mustafa  Pashi.  of  the  infantry,  a  hardy  grey- 
bearded  soldier,  I  found  some  military  acquaintances  of 
the  Jerusalem  garrison  in  previous  years,  and  that 
bigoted  old  Shaikh  Ahmed  Jerilr,  of  Jcba,  who,  two 
years  before,  immediately  on  my  entering  his  house,  had 
growled  out,  'So  the  Sultan  is  giving  away  all  the  laud 
of  Islam,  bit  by  bit,  to  the  Christians." 

Old  Mustafa  gave  me  some  interesting  details  of  the 
recent  expedition,  one-sided  of  course,  and  produced  an 
outline  sketch  of  tlic  Ix^jub  labyrinth,  with  the  village  of 
Edhr'a  (ancient  Edrei),  made  by  a  Hungarian  officer,  who 
had  ventured  thither  in  disguise  previous  to  the  opera- 
lions.     It  was  a  wretchedly  deficient  piece  of  work. 

After  the  Seriasker's  withdrawal  to  Damascus,  this 
ciunp  had  been  formed  at  Samakli  for  overawing  the 
Jebcl  'Aj'loon,  i.e.  the  high  ground  cast  of  Jordan,  and 
for  calhng  the  poor  Ghaw4rineh  Arabs '  to  account  for 
having  plundered  the  wheat  stores  of  the  Goveniment, 
collected  in  that  neighbourhood — so  it  was  said. 

K~             The  Turkish  commanders  also  professed  to  be  awaiting 
'  Anbs  of  tlw  Obor,  at  Jotdaa  ptalo,  poor  crMtuno,  MtllMr  B«ii&we*D 
Doi  pMMUtt,  living  tioag  tba  buk*  ot  tlio  tiMo  b  teoi 
^ a 
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a  reinfurcemcnt  of  12,000  meo  from  CoDstantinople,  in 
order  to  renew  the  Druze  a&ir  after  the  expiration  of 
the  truce — an  iDcreJible  fiction,  for  firstlj,  Consuoti- 
Doplc  was  unable  at  the  lime  to  ^>tre  any  militarj 
•occoor ;  aod  next,  the  wintc-r  was  coming  on,  wliich  is  | 
alwap  RCvere  in  the  Uatirfio. 

In  truti],  uo  such  aid  did  arrive,  and  the  truce  died  a , 
natural  death. 

One  eflfect  of  our  vint  to  the  camp  was  that  the  pett^  \ 
and  insolent  authorities  of  Tiberias-ton-n,  on  mj  return 
there,  crouched  before  mc  with  abject  flattery.    Some 
yean  before  I  had  succeeded  in  having  the  same  men 
displaced  from  office  for  maladmmistralion,  to  the  great . 
relief  and  joy  of  all  the  population,  Moslem  as  well  aa ' 
Jewish,  but  this  time  they  promised  lo  be  good  I 

After  a  week's  excursion  about  Galilee,  we  found 
some  ot   the  cavalry  and   infantry  still  about  Tiberias, 
gloiifyiiig  themselves  on  tlieir  victories  gained  over  the 
miaerable  Ghawflrineh,  by  capturing  their  stores  of  grain,  j 
ur.der  pretence  of  its  being  the  ^'ery  same  harvest  that  | 
had  t)eeii  pilliiged  before  their  arrival. 

The  incident*  here?  recoimlcd  will  aflbrd  some  idea  of! 
the  state  of  Palestine  in  1853,  and  matters  did  not  mead  J 
in  1853. 

For  a  while  Ilebron  was  in  tranquillity,  and  in  April! 
I  found  the  inhabitants  reviving  in  spirit  after  the  long] 
career  of  'AbderrnhhmAn'a  tyranny. 

He  had  been  displaced  for  the  moment  once  more;' 
the  petty  manufucture  and  trade  of  the   place,  chiefly, 
that  f>f  rude  pliiss-wcre,  was  resumed;  and   u  curioiia 
^mptom  of  the  new  state  of  things  was  described  to  bei 
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au  increase  in  Uie  number  of  mnrriflges,  for  under  ibe 
old  oppi-ussioii  'AbJerrahhm&n  levied  fees  upon  all  wed- 
dings, which  was  complained  of  as  a  tax  impeding  the 
fulfilment  of  that  important  duty  of  mankmd — marriage. 
Yet  in  travelling  westwards  from  Hebron  I  met  a 
shepherd  lending  out  his  flock,  himself  riding  an  ass,  with 
a  gnn  slunf;  over  liis  shoulder.  Tliis  did  not  look  much 
like  a  poetic  pastoral  group,  represented  by 

Ludon  <]um  Tellem  colBOto  pcvmijit  ^r«ti ; 

and  farther  on,  nil  the  peasants  were  found  in  similar 
armament,  for 

_.„„^  Undiqno  toti» 

In  a  valley  between  Sen&brah  and  I>air  Nahhfiz  we 
were  told  of  fighting  going  ou  aliead  of  us,  but  this  time 
it  was  against  the  Tiyfthah  Arabs  (Betlaweeu),  who  had 
come  up  from  the  Desert  in  large  force. 

At  the  latter  phice  a  eoiiaullation  of  village  chiefs  was 
being  hold.  So  sending  up  my  salutations,  with  a  request 
for  a  pitcher  of  water  from  the  well,  the  information  was 
given  in  return,  with  their  compliments,  that  'Abd  en 
Kebi  (the  popular  '  Azrael')  had  been  woundt^l  in  the 
knee,  but  that  the  village  uf  Bait  Jibreen  iiad  been  res- 
cued from  the  invaders,  thirty-five  of  whose  corpses  were 
lying  around  it,  including  one  of  their  best  men,  named 
Amer. 

We  passed  on  to  Gaza,  where,  next  morning,  some  of 
tlie  slain  Arabs  were  brought  for  iotermen  ■  real 

had  been  tukcu  on  to  Khan  Yuruts. 

In  the  Gaza  district,  my  ktiwwas  going 
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to  get  me  some  water  discovered  a  run-away  tax-farmer  of 
Ibrahim  Pashk'3  government  in  I^ypt,  who  w&3  hiding 
here  unknown  to  the  Turks. 

Two  months  later  a  battle  was  fought  at  'Ain  Carem, 
within  an  hour  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  old  dispute  for  the 
Hasanlyeh  villages,  between  Abu  Gosh,  with  his  Beni 
lil&lik,  and  'Othm&n  LehhSm,  with  his  forces  of  'Arkoob  ; 
but  the  Government  had  been  able  to  interfere,  and 
bring  about  a  buce  of  twenty  days. 

About  the  same  time  a  similar  affair  took  place 
between  Selw&n  (Siloam) — under  the  walls  of  the  city — 
and  Bait  Sahhoor.  Between  these  belligerents  likewise 
the  Pasbi  succeeded  in  effecting  a  truce  for  fifteen  days. 
Wonderfiil  success  I  The  worst  enemy  of  Turkish  do- 
minion could  not  desire  a  much  more  complete  state 
of  disoi^anisation  throughout  Palestine  during  the  great 
crisis  in  the  capital  itself. 
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CHAPTEB  X. 

SIATB   or  THE  COCKTBT— C(J«(Wmcrf. 

Consul*rtoiir  M  the  Xorth— Pi^tection  nf  Britiih  intonirta — Uortl  influonwt 
onlv— Tjro  bud  i>i(lou— L^tiHuou — Exvitvineut  in  OtfjTOOt — Stdto  kupt 
uji  br  th*  PMhJt— PrwHtv — Itnliictioii  of  Tobocrn  dui's — MoJtkni  Ki^^- 
liiile — SIdoD  »inl  Tjre— TibuH'u— Psmiftri  PriucB— Niiart-li*— Qalile*— 
Xahlonn  and  Snnuiriii— Rnturn  to  Joriuoloni. 

If  the  condition  of  things  sroiiiid  Jerusalem  was  bad, 
that  of  tbe  couiitrj*  elsewhere  was  no  better,  as  I  had 
oppnrtiiiiitie»  of  afiL'crtnining,  seeing  that  in  those  days 
lliere  was  a  slamling  rule  of  our  Foreign  Office  thai  the 
Consul,  though  holding  his  principal  residence  at  Jeru- 
salem, was  to  make  occasional  journeys  about  the  country 
for  the  purtjoses  of  suiKTvising  the  Agencies  in  the  [jorw 
along  the  coast,  for  affording  them  instruction  or  strength- 
ening their  influence  with  the  lo<'al  authorities,  also  for 
redrc»;»iig  wrongs  uflTcctiiig  British  protiyis  in  the  inland 
towns. 

The  hmtts  of  the  Jerunalem  Consulate  at  that  time 
extended  from  the  Dorlheni  boundary  of  the  Vice-Con- 
sulate of  Saida,  that  is  to  aay  the  river  Damoor,  to  the 
l^yptian  frontier  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  west  to  the  river  Jordan  on  the  east, 
having  thus  three  Pashalics  to  deiil  with,  \nz.,  Jerusalem, 
,  Acre,  and  BeyrooL 

Had  I  not   had   public  duties  engrossing  time  and 
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strength,  but  leisure  for  making  antiquarian  and  scientific 
researches  over  a  country  so  rich  in  archieological  and 
other  interests,  the  opportunities  would  have  been  moat 
advantageous  for  acquiring  and  imparting  information  of 
such  a  nature.     I  did,  however,  what  I  could.' 

At  my  first  arrival  in  the  country,  in  1846,  the  Con- 
sular Agencies  Were  five  in  number,  viz. — Jafia,  Caifa, 
Acre,  Soor,  and  the  Vice-Consulate  of  Saida.  These 
formed  our  Cinque  Ports.  In  1847,  however,  the  English 
Agency  of  Jaffa  was  called  a  Consulate,  and  made,  like 
those  of  the  other  Europeans  there,  dependent  on  Beyroot. 

On  the  approach  of  the  war,  it  appeared  desirable  to 
gain  prompt  intelligence  of  occurrences  throughout  Pales- 
tine, for  painfiil  emergencies  might  suddenly  arise  among 
a  fanatic  and  turbulent  population,  especially  in  case  of 
adverse  rumours  arriving  (true  or  untrue)  about  failures 
in  the  operations  of  armies  at  a  distance.  It  became 
also  necessary  to  establish  points  of  communication  along 
the  main  roads,  not  only  for  the  above  object,  but  also  for 
afibrding  countenance  and  aid  to  travellers. 

As,  however,  Europeans  could  not  be  got  for  such 
duty  in  new  stations  without  salaries,  I  obtained  in  several 
places  native  correspondents,  who  became  very  useful. 
One  was  resident  at  Oaza,  one  at  Kamlah,  and  another  at 
Nabloos,  this  latter  being  an  important  post  on  the  high- 
way northwards,  and  always  taken  into  their  route  by 
travellers  from  Europe. 

At  Tiberias  and  Safed,  where  we  had  numerous  Jews 

'  The  English  Ck>DButale  in  Jenualem  is  aow  curtailed  to  the  dimeiiF'ioD 
of  the  Pashia  juri-diction,  aa  then  were  those  of  the  other  European  Powers. 
The  Vice-OoDfulftle  of  OaifB,  revived  in  1863,  hai  tlao  been  abolished. 


CHAFrEE  X. 
STATE  OP  THE  cocNTRT — continued. 

CongnUr  (onr  to  tlie  Nurlh— Protection  uf  British  inten-«ts— Mot&t  influenea 
only — Tyns  nnii  Sidon  — l^bivnon^Eiidtnmciit  in  Bi>yroot— Sinte  kept 
up  br  Il]<-  Faotii— Dratwt — Rt^uciioD  of  Tohaci-u  due*— Moslem  gTUi- 
mdo — Sidoo  nnd  Tjro — Tibnocti— ruman  I'rinco— N;it&relb — Unliloe^ 
Nabloo*  nnd  Sninaria— Itvturn  lo  JCTitmlem. 

If  the  condition  of  things  around  Jcrusaloin  wa!i  bad, 
that  of  tlie  country  ebewhere  was  no  better,  as  I  liad 
opportunities  of  asciertrtiniiig,  seeing  that  in  tJiose  days 
there  was  a  aUmding  nile  of"  our  Foreign  Office  thai  the 
Cimsiil,  thongli  holding  his  ])rinciptil  rf-sidcnce  at  Jeru- 
saleua,  was  to  make  occasional  jouruL-ys  about  the  country 
for  the  jnirpDses  of  8n(X'rvising  the  Agencies  in  the  porta 
along  llic  coast,  for  affording  them  inatrwaion  or  strength- 
ening their  influence  witli  the  local  authorities,  also  for 
redre^^ing  wrongs  affecting  British  proteges  in  the  inland 
towns. 

The  limits  of  the  Jei-usalem  Consulate  at  that  time 
extended  from  the  northern  bonnthiry  of  the  Vice-CoD* 
sulatc  of  Siiida,  that  is  to  say  the  river  Bamoor,  to  the 
Egyptian  frontier  on  the  soutii,  and  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  west  to  the  river  Jonlan  on  the  cast, 
having  thvis  three  Pashalics  to  deal  witli,  viz.,  Jenisalem, 
Acre,  and  lJeyn)ot. 

Had  I  not   had   public  duties  engrossing  til 
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Nothing  was  so  miicli  dreadetl  amonp:  tbc  bnbits  or 
Europeans  as  this  last.  Even  iiw  ill-conditioned  'Abder- 
rahhmJtri  Amor  oiicc  said  in  my  presence,  that  there  was 
one  thing  he  feared,  and  that  was  a  little  book  which 
the  English  Consul  fAiriod  iii  his  ()Ockel,  in  whifh  every- 
tliing  was  wiitten  down,  and  from  which,  although  not 
mentioned  at  the  time,  it  wa.<t  sure  to  be  brought  to  light 
dome  day  or  other. 

In  the  summer  of  1853  it  became  desirable  for  me 
to  confer  with  l!is  Excellency  the  Mnsheer,  in  Beyroot, 
on  various  uuillers  of  business 

I  went  thither  by  way  of  Jaffa,  arriving  there  in  time 
to  see  the  inail-steanier  come  in  from  the  north.  She 
carried  at  the  fore  both  the  French  and  Prusaan  colours, 
indicating  that  the  Consuls  of  France  and  Prussia  were 
on  board,  returning  from  OoiiMinulinople,  where,  as  before 
staled,  they  had  been  for  receiving  intelligence  and  in- 
structions under  the  novel  cirenmstances  of  the  time. 
The  former  of  these  told  me  that  tlie  English  and  French 
squadrons  had  l>otli  entered  the  Danhinelles,  the  English 
first. 

These  tidings  had  a  remarkable  effect  avtrr  the  town, 
animating  the  loyal  and  silencing  the  people  who  were 
rot  well-disposed.  Tlie  Clirislians  nasoned  that  if  Eng- 
land and  France  joined  theTiu-ks  in  actual  warfare,  there 
need  be  no  further  apprehension  of  a  'Holy  war'  be- 
tween Moslem  and  unbeliever,  for  It  might  be  hoped 
that,  for  the  sake  of  those  Cliristian  alliens,  tin?  Moslems 
would  abstain  from  cnzelties  like  those  still  remembered 
from  the  events  of  thirty  years  before. 

.As  the  steam-packet  was  reluniitig  to  the  capital  in- 
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Btcad  of  passing  oii  to  E^pt,  some  deserters  from  Last 
year's  ouuscription  were  put  oa  board  under  guard,  and 
we  were  told  that  she  was  to  take  in  troops  at  S^da,  as 
a  TurkUh  ship  of  war  liad  already  done  at  Bayroot. 

We  went  northwards  along  the  coast  by  Hharam, 
Vm  Khalid,  and  C»sarea.  After  Casarea  our  ride  was 
along  a  beuutiful  level,  and  we  ronted  the  pretty  river 
Zerka. 

At  sunset,  just  on  passing  the  small  islands,  the  full 
moon  rose  on  the  opiwsile  side,  and  suddenly  there 
apiJcared  before  us  two  wild  Arabs  of  the  Abu  SImsheh 
tribe,  on  fine  mares,  one  of  them  cariying  a  spear  gleam- 
ing in  the  moonlight. 

The  chief  kflwwas  unaluug  bis  gun  and  galloped  up 
to  them,  crjing  out,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  'Shu 
Dzul?'  (What  is  the  man?)  He  had  to  repeat  it  three 
times  before  they  spoke,  and  by  that  time  we  were  all 
up  to  them. 

At  lengUi,  however,  one  said,  'Ashhilb'  (friends), 
which  wa^t  more  agreeable  than  if  they  had  said,  '  Jeet- 
ak '  (I  am  at  j'ou),  and  so  tlie  two  parlies  crossed  each 
other,  but  without  complimentary  salutations.  We 
kept  on  our  steady  pare,  with  deep  shadows,  pacing 
monotonously  in  a  line  almost  at  the  edge  of  the  roll- 
ing waves. 

Next  morning  we  reached  Acre,  the  site  not  only  of  our 
modern  victories,  but  of  many  a  rendezvous  of  historic 
characters  in  old  times,  both  before  tlie  Chrislijin  era  and 
afterwards.  And  if  Grauaila  be  rightly  styled  '  El  ultimo 
sospiro  del  Moro,'  Just  as  truly  may  this  place  be  named 
'  the  last  sigh  of  the  Crusaders,*  it  being  the  latt-sl 
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surTeodered  by  ihe  Knights  Has{Mbkl]«>ra  of  St.  Jobo  in 
lenninaiion  of  the  Chriiitiati  Onndea  ia  Pdestine. 

We  had  DO  leisure  fur  rcnuiiaing  there,  and  although 
it  was  io  the  season  of  Ramadaa.  the  Fasha,  ua  an  ex- 
planatioD  being  made,  kindly  accepted  my  vi^t  st  once. 
We  found  him  on  a  terrace  under  an  arbour  of  vine 
and  flowers,  alongside  of  a  ^ringing  fountain,  and  a  fuU 
train  of  servants  and  soldiers  in  attemlance.  He  was  an 
old  man  with  a  snow-while  beard,  and  officiously  polit 
We  both  su(tTeede<l  in  making  the  interview  agrueable. 

Returning  to  the  lodging  I  dtjcided  a  suit  brought 
before  me,  between  an  Ionian  and  a  Turkiah  subject,  in^ 
favour  of  the  latter,  to  the  satisfaotion  of  the  gene 
public,  at  a  tiiiie  when  every  step  was  keenly  watched  ;l 
for  the  Moslems  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  once  more 
that  fair  play  was  to  be  expected  from  Europeans,  eve 
though  a  Christian  should  be  the  loser. 

At  that  period,  no  other  European  flag  than  ours  wafl.] 
permitted  within  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  and  there  was] 
a  peculiar  litnes.<)  of  things  in   that  fact.    Our  Agent, 
Finzi,  is  an  Italian,  and  his  residence  there  flates  &om  a  \ 
period  anterior  to  the  bombardment  of  1840. 

On  the  surrender  to  our  forces,  the  military  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Turks  was  conveyed  ashore  in  the  Admiral's 
gig,  accompanied  by  a  naval  officer  of  ours,  who,  on 
reaching  the  gale  upon  the  beach,  politely  waved  his 
hand,  allowing  the  Commissioner  to  enter  first,  with  the 
Turkish  formula  of  invitution, '  Buyuriin  EITendim  ; '  then 
turning  to  Viirn,  who  was  with  them,  he  bacte  him  hasten 
into  the  town  and  lay  hold  of  any  house  he  might  choose 
for  making  it  the  British  official  residence. 
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From  his  own  feeling  of  prospective  pi-uderict!,  how- 
e\'er,  ihi;  Agent  neither  seleeteii  the  best  uor  even  the 
largest  house :  he  took  one  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
unobtrusive  to  aght,  but  which  had  a  gooil  spring  of 
water  within  it-,  and  for  this  he  had  ever  since  paid  a 
small  rent  to  the  Govormiient  there. 

At  Soor  (I'jTe)  our  halt  wiis  in  the  house  of  the 
Agent  'Altallah,  a  luxurious  residence  open  to  the  sea 
breeze  and  free  from  bustle  or  business;  only  the 
plague  of  the  most  fulsome  compliment!!,  from  natives  of 
all  muks,  was  so  mendacious  and  incessant  that  a  torture 
of  niosquitos  or  even  fleas  would  have  been  a  relief  from 
them. 

In  the  morning  (Midsummer's  Day)  came  visitors  of 
the  town.  First  the  liishop  of  the  Greek  Catholic  sect, 
that  to  whicJi  most  of  the  Christians  there,  our  hodt  and 
family  iucludtKl,  belonged.  These  people  are  of  Greek 
Orthodox  origin,  but  in  later  :^es  they  have  accepted 
the  lupi-emacy  of  the  Pojie  of  Itome  under  stipulations 
for  retaining  their  own  vernacular  languf^e  (Arabic)  in 
Divine  Service,  their  own  church  festivals,  and  -the  old 
style  of  Calendar.  These  were  followed  by  the  mer- 
chants of  the  place. 

The  town  of  Soor  has  a  ros])ectable  jiojmlatioti  of 
above  2,000,  carrying  on  a  trade  in  corn  and  tobacco, 
iDOstly  with  Egypt,  a  quiet,  ])retty  place,  where  alnunjt 
every  iiouae  has  a  garden  and  oue  or  more  trees  in  it. 
Many  of  these  are  palms. 

It  is  true  that  tliere  are  Uu-e  rocks  at  tlie  water's 
edge,  as  at  Jaffa  and  other  towns  along  the  coast,  upim 
which  fishers  lay  their  nets  to  dry,  but  the  present  po«i- 
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tion  of  this  new  or  iniKilar  Tyre  ia  not  such  us  speriijly 
to  warrant  the  quotation  of  Scripture  for  describing  a 
scene  of  utter  desolation. 

In  Soor  and  Saida  we  fount!  alt  cars  eager  for 
news  of  tlie  expected  war.  The  idea  was  there  aa 
everywhere  that  events  must  issue  in  being  a  trinl  of 
strength  lietween  IsUni  and  Christendom,  during  which 
all  Christians  and  al!  Moslems  would  necessarily  become 
enlisted,  if  not  as  :ictive  combatants,  at  leoiit  as  partisat 
of  one  side  or  the  other,  and  sharing  its  fortunes :  ai 
idea  in  which  the  parties  of  that  (hstrict  are  trained  firoi 
their  mother's  nursing  as  sure  at  some  time  to  curae 
pass. 

After  Sftida  towards  Beyroot,  numerous  cofTee-statior 
occur  along  the  beach,  \vhieh  are  kept  by  the  Cusloma 
look-out  men,  and  are  considered  as  some  protection  foi 
passengers  against  highway  robbery. 

Al  one  of  these  halts  juat  after  Mo'allakah  aud  under 
the  pleasant  village  of  Natmeh  upon  the  mountain  skirt 
with  its  Maronite  Convent,  we  sjiw  a  Miironite  pri( 
smoking  his  pipe  among  the  muleteers  and  common  paa- 
ecngera ;  he  looked  a  clever,  idle,  and  sensuously  dis|x»eeil| 
peraaniige;  his  talk  wns  of.mulbi-rry  trees,  the  piice  of] 
silk  at  the  various  seaports,  and  poliiical  news  from  tliej 
seat  of  war. 

At  this  village  of  Nalmch  was  a  large  silk  factory,! 
established  jointly  by  the  Ameer  Boslftn  (the  Government  J 
responsible  ruler  over  the  Druzes  and  Moslems  in  the  ■ 
Ijebanon),  and  Shaikh  Yusuf  Abu  Nckud  ;  my  comp;uiion  i 
advised  the  priest  to  promote  setting  up  a  factory  likewise,] 
aud  appropriate  its  prnfits  to  founding  schools  among  his 
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people.      He  mumbled  out  some  Mirt   of  a  reply,  not 
worth  notice  if  I  coiitd  remember  it. 

We  were  now  in  a  Christian  country.  Moslems  wire 
but  seldom  met  with,  and  my  young  friends  (Christians) 
rode  first-rate  animals,  and  carried  silver-ornamcuted 
sabres.  At  a  Khan  we  got  bread,  olives,  cheese,  soured 
milk  (luben),  onions  and  eggs,  not  forgetting  the  delights 
of  the  summer  water-melons  ;  there  was  a  curious  medley 
too  of  travellers  assembled,  speaking  French  and  Italian 
$a  well  as  Arabic  and  Turkish. 

We  passed  the  well-remembered  scenes  and  objects 
of  former  years,  such  aa  the  while  villages  aparkhng 
irregularly  U|K»n  the  liilla,  among  them  ShwaiGlt,  where 
the  Ameer  RaslSn  resided;  tlien  the  distant  Jebel  Suneen, 
lowering  to  the  sky  with  its  perjjetual  snow  and  the  dark 
pine-forest  befi)re  us. 

Upon  the  beach  we  were  assmred  by  a  tall  fellow  girt 
about  with  pistols,  sword  and  musket,  that  at  that  spot 
in  the  morning,  blood  had  spmted  frora  his  nose  and 
ears,  the  eficct  of  heat  upon  the  head.  The  weather  was 
very  hot. 

Arriving  in  BejToot  we  found  ourselves  among  scenei 
much  more  animated  and  Europeauiscd  than  those  of 
Soiith  Palestine  and  Jerusalem. 

There  were  new  ehurches  ;  an  e.stabli'^hmeDt  for  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  ;  tlie  streets  were  named  in  Arabic  and 
the  houses  numbered ;  only  instead  of  bemg  numbered 
for  the  street,  they  were  numbered  so,  aiid  so,  of  the 
whole  town,  by  which  it  came  to  pass  that  I  was  hidged 
at  No.  7,  Beyroot,  the  residence  of  a  junior  member  17' 
the  Abela  family. 
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The  new  l)armcks  (new  to  me)  were  occupied ;  and 
l\ui  baiu!  pcrforintd  sit  sunset ;  thuy  liad  hiirsh  instnitnents 
(lad,  keeping  no  time  together,  were  wretched  |K'rfomieri ; 
they  played  tlic  air  of  the  '  Parisienne.'  How  differeiil 
from  the  cuthuaiasin  with  which  I  had  hcan)  it  sung  and 
played  in  Paris  when  newly  composed,  in  July  1830 1 

I  was  assured  that  Uie  [xipulatiou  of  the  town  had 
now  risen  to  35,000  taxable  males,  of  whom  a  lai^e 
proportion  were  living  in  villjw  with  gardens  outside  the 
Willis  (but  no  exact  censun  had  as  yet  been  poesible  in 
the  East),  n  surprising  increase,  if  true,  since  the  1,500 
reported  in  1836,'  and  attributable  to  the  development 
of  coraraerce,  although  Bcyroot  is  without  a  harboiir, 
having  only  an  open  roadstead. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  residents  ai-e  Frencli, 
Italians,  and  Greeks.  Yet  with  all  this  I  found  great 
exdtcmciit  existing  among  the  native  Christian  popida- 
tion,  and  apprehensions  of  a  massacre  by  the  Moham- 
medans, such  att  they  had  experienced  thirty  years  bcTor 
On  the  Greek  declaration  of  Independence. 

At  first  they  had  swaggered  and  boasted  of  having] 
the  Maltese  and  Ionian  aeanmn  from  tlie  shipping  oa] 
their  aide,  and  said  that  the  Moslems,  from  being  plac^sl 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  packed  togctlicr,  had  nioatj 
reason  to  be  afraid.  But  soon  tlieir  language  abated.! 
in  tone,  and  we  learned  that  the  rich  Qurietian  mercliant 
family  Huiitros  had  taken  to  Jlight. 

Meetings  were  now  held  in  divers  houses  for  concerlj 
ing  plans,  and  sending  off  messages  to  the  liills  {Lelwnon)  J 
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imploring  aid  from  the  more  sturdy  population  there ; 
arms  likewise  aud  anirauiiilion  w«rc  being  rapidly  bought 
up.  The  Russian  Consul-Gcneral  was  nwny  up  in  the 
mountains  for  the  summer. 

After  Esht!'  (prayer-hour,  about  two  hours  after 
sunset),  I  went  by  appointment  to  Ilis  Excelleney  the 
{governor)  Musliccr,  for  a  visit  of  ceremouy,  leaving 
business  for  the  morrow. 

Oriental  hixury,  such  as  we  are  not  used  to  in  the 
SouUi,  was  shown  iu  this  Ramadan  evening  in  the 
strength  of  the  summer  seaaon.  We  were  received  in 
a  garden  profusely  embellished  with  oleander,  holly- 
hocks, and  jessamine — an  arcade  at  the  end  being  hung 
with  coloured  lamps,  a  fountain  of  water  sparkling  in 
tJie  midst,  and  Uie  military  band  playing  outside. 

Hia  Excellency  Wamcek  Vashk  waa  reclining  on  silk 
ciuihions  in  a  corner  of  the  Ewfl,u,  and  wc  were  placed 
on  gilded  chairs  obliquely  before  him,  anil  supplied  with 
diamond-ornamented  Chibooka,  coffee  in  gold  outercups 
(zurfe)  and  delicious  iced  sherbets.  Ameea  Effcitdi,  his 
coadjutor,  was  likewise  on  a  chair,  and  he  spoke  e.\cel- 
lent  French,  having  resided  long  in  Paris.  He  had  also 
once  paid  a  visit  to  I^nilon. 

Next  day,  at  the  Britisli  Consulate,  I  was  informed 
that  a.  private  letter  from  the  Dardanelles  described  the 
English  and  French  Fleets  as  lieing  anchored  in  IJesika 
Bay,  liaving  a  steamer  continually  plying  between  them 
and  the  capital. 

During  tJie  afternoon  of  the  sune  day  we  learned  that 
the    Qovemor,    Wamcek    Pashii,    had   summoned    the 
laikhs  of  the  (|uarters  of  the  town,  and  I 
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theiii  for  allowing  a  panic  to  gain  ground  at  such  a 
criaa,  and  turning  to  the  Christian  representative  he 
demauded  if  it  were  true  that  liis  people  were  collecting 
arms  and  ainmiinilion?  The  answer  was  'Yes;  but 
merely  for  self-protuolion.'  Wliereupon  His  Excellency 
rose  up  in  a  fury  anil  left,  the  room,  but  Izzet  Pashk  (the 
general  of  division  in  cointiiand  of  the  Turkish  troops) 
followed,  and  persuaded  him  to  return. 

The  result  of  the  interview  was  that  sentinels  were 
paited  at  the  t«)wti  gates  to  prevent  the  transit  of  arms, 
but  tiiey  were  not  lo  meddle  with  houses  or  persons, 
either  inside  or  outside  of  the  gates  ;  and  a  i>atrol  com- 
pany was  ordered  to  circulate  through  the  streets 
night.  All  this  would  be  utterly  useless  in  case  of 
insurrection — seeing  tliat  the  town  walls  were  very  muc 
broken  in  the  intoiTals  between  the  gates. 

The  fortress  of  Acre  was  not  nuich  better  off,  for  th( 
garrison  had  been  drawn  ()fl'  for  Coustanlinople  service, 
ftild  only  eleven  caniioniers  rermiined  to  mount  guaard. 

On"  that  and  the  following  niglit  we  transacted  husi-j 
nei*.s  with  the  Governor  at  the  Seraglio,  but  without  satis- 
factory result.     The  stale  of  our  rtjception  w;i3  in  no  way. 
diminished.    Among  the  refreshments  served  were  ices  of 
different  colours  and  flavours — in  more  Uberal  quantities 
than  in  England — hard  and  cold,  in  beautiful  porcel 
dishes  on  a  large  silver  tray  ;  and  as  for  conversation, 
harsh  Arabic  was  to  be  heard,  only  soft  (lowing  Tm-ktshJ 
and  Italian.      All    disagitreable   topics  were  avoided- 
everything  was  delightfid  and  polite. 

What  a  picture  this  gave  of  Turkish  official  manaj 
ment  of  troublesome  business  amid  those  troublous  times 
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■ — no  loss  of  prescjioe  of  mind — no  liurry — all  sweet,  luxu- 
rious, and  serene ;  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  individuals 
and  coiiiniutiilifs,  while  believing  in  the  nlliinate  triumph 
of  IslAui,  vvhatt^viT  might  betide  the  fortunes  of  otlier 
nations  and  creeds. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  visiting  old  friends  and 
antiquities.  At  night  the  town  wa3patn)Iled  by  two  com- 
panies of  twenty  men  each,  with  an  officer,  taking  alter- 
nate turns.  At  a  late  hour,  however,  the  Christians  were 
singing  riolously  about  the  alreels, — perhaps  the  Turkish 
patrols  had  gone  home  to  bed.  The  Christinus  still  con- 
tinuing to  send  off  property  to  the  mountains,  the 
Musbeer  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  tlic  Coutiuh)  to  engage 
their  assistance  in  restoring  public  confidence. 

News  arrived  that  the  allied  tleet  off  Besika  had  been 
augmented,  and  that  an  attempted  insurrection  of  Ilel- 
Icnists  at  Constuiitinuple  had  been  suppressed. 

During  a  ride  to  the  Nahr  el  Kclb  (Dog  River)  to 

the  ancient  sculptures — Roman,  Egyptian,  and  As- 
syrian, upon  the  rocks  there — we  came  upon  a  party  of 
Maronites'  at  tlie  coffee-slatjon.  They  were  vain-glo- 
riously  proclaiming  to  each  other  what  they  had  done 
before,  and  were  then  prejmred  to  do,  against  tlie  Druzes. 
It  was  well  that  none  of  these  were  there  to  overhear 
them. 

My  poor  Moslem  kJlwwasea  seemed  lost  in  such  a 

•  Tlie  MarouiWa  (naniMl  sftpr  their  teachnr  M»roon)  are  dpntoadanU  of 
tb«  Andant  inhabiunia,  who,  being  Cliriitiaji*.  nibmilted  to  Ibu  Roman 
Cliui'cb  At  th«i  liikl  CniMdo  in  llm  iwnlftli  eenluiy.  The  Dtuxri  nre  [>o> 
cnlM]  Araht  who  look  poMunion  of  tli«ir  part  of  Uie  MouubiLu  (Laliniioii), 
I  lIieB  M  «inpl7  viM*,  in  $21 .  Tliey  afUivui*  tdflptod  tli«  tooet*  of  lUkcm 
M  tought  b;  his  iidhentnt  MohBuiujod  lbu-Iiu»U  •il-dlBi'M>,  from  wbuui  tli><v 
hkvc  takMi  lh(-ir  nAisB  of  '  Ihaiei' 
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couatry,  among  the  moiley  peoples  of  Europcnns,  with 
Mjiranites  und  Druzes  for  tlie  native  poptiliition  iii&tead  of 
Moslems. 

We  left  Ueyroot  on  July  2.  for  the  Lebanon,  on  otir 
way  southwiirds — delighted  to  escajw  from  the  furnace 
heiit  of  tlie  town,  and  from  its  exciliug  affuirs — to  the 
refreshment  of  ihe  moimtains.  Passing  through  Abeih, 
Dnir  el  Kammar,  and  lictedileen,  to  Mokhtara,  I  had  aa 
inlerview  with  the  Druze  (iliief,  Sa'eed  Bek  Joubl&t,  wlio 
is  now,  ains!  dead,  and  only  an  importJtnt  personage  of 
local  history,  and  of  the  narratives  in  our  rarlianieutary 
Blue  Books. 

Eetiirning  thence  by  way  of  Joon  to  Sldon,  after  the 
first  night's  sleep,  a  depntation  of  merchiinlj*  eame  very 
early  in  tlie  morning  to  express  their  gratitude  for  the 
immense  relief  afforded  to  them,  as  they  beheved,  by  my 
intervention  above  a  year  before  on  behalf  of  cur  British 
trailers,  when  the  duties  on  tobacco  had  been  at  once 
reduced  from  200  to  12  per  cent.,  i^.  from  an  illegal  j 
im[K)st  levied  by  the  Customs  ofBcer  to  the  dues  leviable! 
acconling  to  law. 

The  speeches  of  these  people  were  overpowering,  their  | 
parables  eloipient,  and  the  anecdotes  detailed  remarkable, 
as,  for  instance,  it  wa»  slated  t}iat  an  immediate  increase] 
took  place  in  one  yejir's  export  of  tobacco,  viz.,  fromJ 
6,000  to  9,000  bales ;  and,  of  course,  this  gave  grcfltarj 
employment  to  the  poor. 

The  amusing  gasp  of  the  Kfldi  (Mohammedan  Jtidge)' 
with  un:j[ieakablc  suritrise  when  he  heiinl  of  the  change, 
was  one  of  the  incidents  worth  seeing,  for  he  was  himself 
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largely  indebted  to  the  Custom  House  wlieii  he  found 
bimiHilf  Uiiis  unexpectedly  relieved. 

What  was  law  for  the  British  traders  was,  of  course, 
law  fur  everj'body  else,  though  none  had  ventured  to 
seek  for  justice.  Houcc  the  delight  at  discovering  that 
the  legitimate  action  of  the  Jerusalem  Consul,  on  behiilf 
of  the  Hriti<jh  subject3  entitled  to  hi»  protectiuu,  had 
wrought  out  for  all — Moslems  and  Chiistjans,  of  various 
nationalities — a  deliverance  so  welcome  iind  unlonkwl  for. 

Next  came  in  the  said  KAdi,  with  a  train  of  thirty 
merchants,  nearly  half  of  them  Moslems,  who  aveiTwl 
that  I  had  saved  the  town  from  destniction,  for  that  the 
coHunercG  could  not  have  aubsiatcd  for  another  year 
under  the  oppression  of  the  local  authorities. 

The  chief  export  trade  from  Sidon  is  tobacM,  grown 
in  the  neighbouring  districts;  and  the  principal  houses, 
which  are  forty  in  nural>er,  have  each  somf-  minor  depen- 
dant hduecs,  so  that  at  least  200  fomilies  had  been  saved 
from  im|)ending  niin.  Application  hud  btH^n  made  in  vain 
to  the  local  Governors,  and  the  Customs  officers  had  threat- 
ened them  with  vengeance  if  they  should  dare  to  complain 
to  CoDstantinople. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  with  the  system  of 
fiurming  the  taxes  the  local  Goveniora  have  little  or  no 
power  to  retlress  wrongs  intlictod  on  the  population  by 
those  who  collect  the  revenues. 

The  raerchuats  had  then  applied  to  the  local  Consular 
Agents,  but  the  Uussian,  the  American,  and  I  lliiuk  others, 
being  Turkish  subjects  (and  therefore  possessed  of  nt> 
protmlion  whenever  they  might    happen    to  be  Ol" 
oilic^J,  told  them  lliat  sim^  the  English  Consul  had 
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up  the  matter — for  his  people,  they  (the  Moslem  subjects 
of  the  Sultan)  would  be  sure  to  get  the  same  privileges, 
or  exemptions  for  the  arrears,  as  the  Europeans  were 
expecting,  when  he  procured  the  revision  of  the  tarif 
according  to  law. 

The  Considar  Agents  were  themselves  all  traders  in 
silk  and  tobacco,  and  they  thought  it  safer  to  wait  for  the 
help  to  come  to  them.  The  British  Consular  Agent  him- 
self and  his.  family  (the  Abelas — of  Maltese  extraction) 
were  likely  to  be  gainers  by  the  abatement  of  the  exorbi- 
tant claims  of  arrears  by  '  una  considerabilissima  aomma.' 

After  this  party  there  came  running  in  another  Mos- 
lem, named  Hhaj  Hhasan  (he  having  been  out  of  town 
when  the  former  deputation  entered).  Among  other 
things  he  declared  that  in  the  course  of  his  business  jour- 
neys over  the  distiicts  of  Belfld  Bash&rah  and  Beldd 
Shukecf  he  had  heard  the  native  peasant  children  invoking 
blessings  on  him  who  had  procured  so  great  benefits  for 
those  districts. 

This  last  effusion  of  gratitude  referred  to  the  recent 
deliverance  which  had  Ijeen  efibcted  for  them  from  pay- 
ment of  one-fifth,  instead  of  the  legal  tax  of  one-tenth, 
on  all  agricultural  produce  {in  its  raw  state,  and  previous 
to  becoming  an  article  of  commerce  in  the  towns).  In 
these  districts  the  agricultural  produce  was,  of  course, 
almost  exclusively  tobacco. 

Here  then,  at  Sidon — and  this  is  an  important  town 
—  the  Mosloms  were  clearly  in  a  friendly  mood  towards 
the  British  Consular  authorities,  and  I  might  hope, 
even  in  spite  of  the  excitement  in  pohtics  having  stin-ed 
up    such    dacgerous   fanatical    antagonism    throughout 
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the  coiitiliy,  to  cxcrl  some  itttiiicnce  in  favour  of  ihe 
native  Cbrietians.  For  the  time  the  effect  was  excellent 
and  most  oppQrumc. 

It  3?,  however,  grievous  to  have  to  add  tliat  tJie  re- 
joicing of  the  town  wa»  pruiiiature.  The  relief  turued 
out  to  have  been  only  a  suspenstou  of  the  making  up  of 
accounts,  till  the  linal  decinon  should  be  brought  from 
Constanliiiople.  The  delay  had  hstod  so  long  that  the 
people  beUeved  that  they  had  gained  their  caiiee. 

My  ]ipp(;al  to  the  I'orte  Iiad  nevertheless  some  good 
effect.  Claims  were  really  reduced,  and  the  Customs 
officer  was  rebuked  for  his  rapacity ;  lime  was  also 
allowed  for  gradually  paying  up  arrears,  after  which 
things  went  on  again  tn  their  old  jog-trot  of  partiality 
and  shufHiug. 

Going  soulhwanle  our  nest  station  was  Tyre  (Soor). 
Hei'c  too  wc  found  tlio  question  of  the  tobacco  duties  was 
making  a  great  stir.  There  came  to  us  a  Tyrian  deputa- 
tion of  tlie  tobacco-traders  headed  by  the  Mohammedan 
Judge  (KSdi)  and  by  the  new  Governor  of  the  town  (of 
course  also  a  Moslem)  to  express  their  gratitude,  and  point 
upwards  to  the  English  broad  flag  overhead. 

Before  we  lell  ^nor  a  public  breakfast  was  given  t4)me, 
which  was  presided  over  by  a  Moslem  morchaut  who  had 
benefited  by  the  abatement  of  the  extortionate  tobacco 
duty. 

We  were  received  m  a  court,  trcUised  over  with  vine, 
where  jets  of  water  were  plaj-ing  among  flower-beds 
and  between  tlie  sprciiding  foliage  of  banana  ;  pipes  and 
coffee  with  conversation  wiled  away  the  ceremonious 
interval  before  the  feast  was  served  up. 
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When  this  appeare<I,  it  was  laid  out — os  nenrly  as 

people  imderBtcotl  it — in  European  mode,  and  tlie  wait- 
ing was  performud  by  youths  of  tlie  best  Cbristinii  rami- 
Uc«,  who  had  vohmtcci-cd  this  nttentioo ;  the  black  slaves 
looking  on  in  ho]>eIess  ijjnorance  of  the  Eun)i)^an  pro- 
ceedings, which  were  after  all  but  imperfectly  compre- 
hended by  the  others.  Pears  luid  grapes  were  among  the 
fniit,  though  hardly  ripe  (this  being  early  in  July). 

On  our  departure  a  laige  escort  of  nearly  all  the 
town,  Moslem  as  well  as  Christian,  conducted  us  along 
the  road  towards  Hiram's  tomb,  near  the  village  of 
Hhiinawae.  Here  also  a  good  feeling  had  been  estab-j 
lielied,  which  was  moat  op|x>rtuiie  and  usefid  at  oA 
moment  when  it  was  so  desirable  to  foster,  by  every 
means  a  I'nendly  disposition  towards  Christians  on 
part  of  tlio  Mohamme<lans, 

This  whole  business  of  the  tobacco  dues  afforded  an  in- 
stance, among  a  thousand  others,  of  the  injury  done  to  lh( 
country  and  to  the  Sultan  by  the  system  of  tax-farming. 

What  signified  it  to  these  bloodsuckers  whether  agri- 
cultural enterprise  was  paralysed,  or  the  Sultan's  govero- 
ment  detested,  and  the  revenues  diminished  ?     So  long' 
as  the  farmer,  holding  his  office  for  a  short  fi.\ed  period, 
could  scpieeze  money  out  of  the  people,  he  cared  not. 

He  had  bought  at  auction  Uic  right  to  tyraunis 
during  a  certain  number  of  years  over  the  agricuitur 
produces  and  over  tlie  importing  merchautH.     Not  a  bale^ 
of  tobacco  could  be  shipi>ed  without  his  seal,  and  that 
seal  could  not  be  had  unices  his  demands  were  satisfied. 

To   whom  could  llie   poor  people  complain  ?     Tho 
Government  had  sold  the  (lower  to  tlie  ta-vfarmcr,  and 
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had  armed  bim  with  meam  by  which  he  coiild  coerce 
into  submission  all  who  he«tated  to  pay  his  demands. 

He  could  ])ractically  shut  the  seaport,  preventiiig  any 
tobacco  from  being  shipped,  and  thus  throw  the  whole 
crop  upon  the  hands  of  tlie  peasant  producers,  while  at 
the  same  lime  ruiuiug  the  merchants  who  were  anxious 
to  export  and  thus  fultll  their  contract-i  in  other  places. 

To  get  rid,  even  at  a  nominal  [>n)fit,  of  their  crops, 
the  cultivators  had  been  obliged  to  submit  to  the  tax- 
farmer,  while  the  merchants  had  also  yielded  ratlicr  than 
incur  disgrace  through  bleach  of  contract. 

I  was  totd  that  the  tax-farmer  had  so  many  relations 
among  the  employes  of  the  European  Consulates  in 
Beyroot,  that  no  one  luid  been  found  to  heed  the  appeals 
of  these  poor  people  under  the  crushing  burden  laid 
upon  them  in  the  name  of  the  Turkish  Government. 

Besides  the  extorlioiialc  export  duty  levied  at  the 
port,  the  peasantry  (native)  had  been  made,  as  before 
said,  to  pay  one-fifth  of  their  crops  instead  of  the  lawful 
tax  of  half  that  amount,  i.e,  one-tenth  on  all  agi-icultural 
produce. 

Thus  matters  stood,  when  a  vigonjus  protest  made 
by  my  Consulate  on  behalf  of  British  traders  brought 
rehef,  not  only  to  theiu,  but  lo  all,  Christians  and 
Moslems  aUke. 

Jfothing  could  have  betm  better  limed  forgiving  me,  at 
this  critind  period,  a  moral  influence  among  the  fauaU(»il 
Mohammedan  population  of  a  very  large  district  now, 
whicii  I  was  able  to  exercise  on  l)eiialf  of  the  terrified 
Christians,  for  their  protection,  when  otlier  means  were ' 
not  within  rcjich,  for  curbing  the  political  and  religious 
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excitement  caused  by  the  fever  of  the  Russian  war  against 
Turkey. 

The  above  case  will  give  some  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  duties  are  levied  in  the  Turkish  Empire  by 
rapifiou3  tiix-farmeM,  not  unfrequently  Chrislians,  who 
have  bought  the  office,  and  who  enrich  thfim'^elves  at  llie 
expense  of  the  jjcasant  population  and  of  the  commercial 
classes  in  the  towns. 

The  Imperial  Treasurj'  in  Constantinople  receives  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  sums  wrung  from  the  unhappy 
priHlucers, 

liritcrprise  is  checked,  the  resources  of  the  coimtry 
cannot  be  developeil.  Tlie  Government  and  the  governed 
are  wmiigcd.  This  case  also  shows  the  effect  of  havini 
British  subjects  settled  in  the  land,  who  through  their 
Consular  protectors  are  able  to  claim  redress  against  ex- 
tortion such  as  is  here  described. 

Redress  givtm  to  British  subjects  in  any  one  instanc 
is  naturally  followed  up  by  a  claim  for  equal  justice  from] 
other  foreigners,  suffering  under  similar  exactions,  ant 
then  the  native  Mohammetlans  and  others  can  no  longer,] 
for  very  shame's  sake,  be  refused  some  relief  by  theirj 
own  Mohammedan  nilers. 

The  la^vs  of  the  land  are  good  if  only  justly  admt-l 
nistered,  and  wherever  in  Turkey  there  arc  British  set-  ] 
tiers  whose  interests  are  protected  by  an  efficient  Consul,  ■ 
there  all  other  settlers  and  the  natives  profit  indirectly 
and  share  in  the  justice  which,  if  granted  to  one  claaa,j 
cannot  in  dec-cncy  be  wholly  refused  to  llie  others. 

After  leaving  Tyre,  and   on   reaching   the  highest 
elevation  of  oiu-  hilly  road,we  looked  back  to  take  leave 
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of  the  Moditerraneiiu.  and  a  few  more  paces  brought 
us  to  the  fine  view  of  the  whole  Belnd  BeshAra,  backed 
by  t}ie  Mount  IlLTnioii.'  'i'ibneen  (oiie  of  the  capitals 
of  the  disfrict)  lay  in  uiy  homeward  route.  It  atauda 
in  8  conspicuous  position,  and  was  tlien  tlie  stronghold  of 
llanicd  t^l  IJiik. 

On  approaching  that  grand  old  Crusaders'  castle,  we 
were  the  observed  of  m«ny  beholders  in  gay  clothing 
upon  the  parapeU,  and  sooa  our  horses'  tramp  raltletl 
within  the  paved  passage  of  the  outer  gate. 

In  the  divan  we  were  received  by  a  relative  of  the 
chief,  Haiuetl  el  Bek,  surrounded  by  about  thirty  Shaikhs 
of  villiigea,  who  were  paying  their  BairAui  ceremonial 
viMfs,  arniyed  in  bright  coloured  robes,  with  gold  em  • 
broidery. 

Ail  rose  in  silence.  Water  was  brought  for  hands 
and  face  washing,  and  incense  was  burnt  as  a  compli- 
ment. By  my  side  I  remarked  an  old  man  of  dignified 
deportment,  but  wjtji  »  loud  voice,  of  whom  more  will 
be  said  hcreartor. 

After  sherbet  and  coffee  had  been  served,  tlie  Bck 
himself  entered  in  a  uniform  of  blue  and  gold,  which  had 
been  sent  him  from  Constantinople ;  and  we  afterwards 
learned  that  the  delay  in  his  coming  to  welcome  his 
guests  had  arisen  from  his  wearisome  efforts  to  get  on  his 
uniform  over  some  of  his  Arab  costume,  some  parts  of 
the  dress  hiiving  got  sjdit  in  the  operation. 

He  was  a  wrinkled  old  mau,  with  a  black  beard,  in 
part  dyed  with  henna,  in  honour  of  the  festival.   He  was 


■  Tha  Betid  BMhim  U  tha  Utllo  known  and  tniittal  Aitriel  Ipm 
and  Hutli  from  Tyn—ptobthiy  '  Gslilue  of  lh«  GuMUml' 
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Iiospilable,  lively  in  conversation,  ami  toltl  old  talcs 
well. 

A  great  deal  of  ceremony  is  at  all  times  observed 
among  ihis  peculiar  people,  the  Metftwilah,  who  were  until 
that  time,  and  arc  even  now,  so  little  known  to  Euro- 
peans. ]5very  fresh  arrival  of  a  native  guest  was  a  serious 
affair;  first,  there  ^vas  a  silent  kissint;  all  round  of  those 
present,  on  each  jude  of  the  face,  and  holding  the  right 
hands  during  the  operation,  with  invoking  of  benedic- 
tions; then  a  circular  bow  to  the  aMembled  com]>any, 
ending  with  a  loud  prayer  for  blessings  and  peace,  on  the 
new  f^oincr  taking  his  seat,' 

Tlie  use  of  henna  dye  is  more  abundant  than  among 
our  population  of  the  South.  I  observed  that  several  of 
the  beards  present  were  coloured  with  it,  some  partially, 
some  tfntircly.  Oue  man  had  his  feet  thus  embellialuid, 
and  even  some  horses'  tuils  shared  the  festal  decoration. 
It  mnat  be  remembered  that  we  had  anivcd  during  the 
Fast  of  Bairdm,  the  Ramadftn  Fast  being  lately  ended. 

The  Bek  dined  willi  me  and  my  party,  but,  unable  to 
manage  the  use  of  a  fork,  he  resorted  to  the  use  of  those 
instruments  for  dining  which  were  invented  before  forks. 
The  otJier  guests  dined  according  to  their  own  eusloras, 
in  divisions  of  about  a  dozen  each,  with  a  lai-ge  tray  of 
viands  for  each  group. 

After  tlie  banquet,  and  when  the  great  ntom  was 
lighted  up  as  well  ai  an  Arab  saloon  in  country  places 
can  be  lighted  up,  a  party  of  Bedaween  minstrels  were 

'  Tba  inbtlriUnta  of  the  Belul  BeaUnb  are  of  the  Uhinh  oect  of  M<i*< 
lenu— followvn  of  Atj,  itnd  h«iie«  ulled  ]U«tAniUh.  They  ue  ot  tbo 
Minonct  M  tlM  Peninno,  audiletvtil  the  Soouiiw  sect,  U)  whieli  the  Turia 
uid  Ani»  of  Sytit  boloog. 
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introduced  for  riiigiug ;  their  only  accompaiiyiiig  instru- 
ment wftM  a  small  violin  with  two  strings,  called  the 
IteMbeli,  playiid  with  u  bow,  and  held  downwards. 

The  preliminary  tuning  over,  a  diacordant  Iwwliug 
commenced,  tln^  simple  air  of  thi?  KitMbeh  holding  no 
connection  with  the  tune  that  was  sung,  but  coming  in 
between  the  pauses — at  least  so  it  seemed  to  my  poor 
Europi^an  ears. 

The  dialect  of  the  songs  was  scarcely  intelligible  to  us, 
l>eing  the  high  poetic  latiguage  of  Anttir  and  the  Mo'all- 
ak&t. 

Our  host,  however,  who  took  plejisure  in  hearing 
such  comiKisitions,  and  prided  himself  on  his  femiliarity 
with  the  desert  Arabic,  translated  for  us  in  a  subdued 
voice  as  they  went  on. 

One  song  was  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue : — 

'  I  luivn  n  tnnm  btMuliful  tmtl  Mcifl,  alie  will  ruu  aguiirt  tli*  timall  «f  gvn- 

If  jou  desire  U)  be  &  rulur  of  your  peopla,  you  miut  give  ynax  ton  and 

(rmodnan  hoBUtifca  tu  iho  Turkisli  ranhi." 
'  I  will  nol  givn  Uin'o  lu  hiwlnf^  la  tba  I'uhi,  ftnd  jet  I  wtU   be  tlu 

jfovernor. 
Th«  Pashi  U  but  ona  miui,  but  I  ko  ixjual  to  »  tlioUMUid,'  &^,  A«> 

It  was  to  be  hojjcd  that  in  tlic  above  there  was  no 
allusion  to  personal  history.  Then  followed  songs  on 
topics  of  war  among  the  tribes,  which  after  a  time 
became  tedious. 

The  conversation  then  turned  to  the  subject  of 
hawking,  and  I  described  something  of  onr  European 
pra<aice,  knowing  that  in  that  part  of  Syria  hawking  is 
a  favourite  pastime.  The  Bek  invited  me  lo  share  in 
their  iliversion  during  the  season :  it  is  of  two  kinds— 

VOL.  I.  V 
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in  which  the  small  hawk  (w&kiri,  or,  smaller  still,  the 
derSj)  is  used,  and  that  of  the  great  liilcon,  the  Itorr. 
It  is  conducted  on  a  scale  of  someUiing  like  princely 
maguificcuoc  worthy  of  the  old  feudal  times. 

I  remained  another  whole  day  at  Hbneen,  glad  uf 
the  oppormnity  of  swing  the  personages  and  usages  of 
the  people  at  sucli  a  time,  when  all  information  that  was 
autheotic  was  useful. 

The  climate  of  (his  altitude  was  cooler  than  upon  the 
sea  coast.  The  morning  was  misty,  and  it  waa  a  lalu  hour 
before  Uemioa  (Jebet  cssk  Shaikh)  revealed  himself  in  iiill 
dignity. 

The  view  all  arotmd  was  most  magnifleent,  extending 
iiortliwanls  deep  into  the  Beka'a  (Plain  of  Coelo  Syria), 
between  the  parallel  lines  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon, 
with  the  castle  of  Sfaukeef  apparently  at  its  enti-ance. 
Hermon  lay  to  the  eaai,  with  green  woods  intervening. 

For  a  lover  of  f^lvan  sports,  how  much  preferable 
must  be  the  position  of  governor  of  Mich  a  territory,  thau 
to  be  '  Prince  of  the  Lebanon '  in  Beieddeen,  as  that  rest- 
less politiciil  tyrant,  the  Ameer  Besheer,  had  been  not 
long  before. 

Perhaps,  however,  he  would  not  have  thought  so, 
having  his  own  special  tastes  to  indulge. 

During  the  I^yjitian  occupation  (it  is  not  easy  to 
invent  a  more  a|(propriate  term  to  denote  their  possession 
of  Syria  while  it  lasted — till  1840),  Ilhainad  el  Bek,  our 
present  host,  always  held  out  against  them,  and  fouyht 
for  the  Sultan,  in  alliajicc  with  the  Druze  Jonbliits,  hia 
not  distant  neighbours  in  the  Lebanon,  iu  opfiosition  to 
the  Ameer  Besheer  just  referred  to. 
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lihamad  el  Itek  fought  a  battle  with  liis  own  cavalry 
on  liU  own  ground,  ami  afterwardit  assisted  at  A<;re,  in 
our  great  affair  there  in  1840.  Hence  he  was  rewarded 
by  tJieTnrkish  Government  wilh  the  rank  of  Kai-makAm, 
which  cniitlGd  htm  to  the  bcfore-metilioHed  bhie  uuifiimi 
with  gold  epaulettes,  and  to  have  a  kawwas  oiBcially 
in  his  service — dressed  in  Cunslantinople  faahiou. 

This  chieftain  liad  no  direct  hcire  liviug. 

The  Shaikhs  sUIl  remained,  or  rather,  as  some  went 
ftway,  others  arrived  in  llieir  i>Ia('e,  to  jMiy  tlieir  respecta 
on  account  of  the  festival.  During  the  foreuoou  the  Bek 
gave  his  audiences,  and  transacted  Secretarj'-business  in 
the  Divfi.li ;  but  tlie  lediousness  of  ceremony  was  never 
relaxed,  either  among  the  guests  with  each  other,  or 
between  them  and  the  host.  Totally  unlike  visiting 
among  equid»  in  country  mansioiiH  in  Kngland,  this  was 
more  the  assembHng  of  inferior  chiefs  to  do  a  kind  of 
homage  to  their  feudal  head. 

The  highest  reverence  of  all  was  |>aid  by  even,"  ]ienson 
to  the  old  gentleman  l>efore  alluded  to  as  being  scaled 
next  to  me  on  my  arrival,  and  to  whom  the  IJek  jire- 
sented  me  as  Naa'r  Allah  Khiiu,  imcle  of  the  Shah  of 
Persia ;  who,  on  the  acceN*it>n  of  the  rdgning  Shah,  Nus'r 
ed  Been,  had  found  it  detfirable  to  leave  his  country, 
since  which  time  he  had  taken  u[>  his  abode  as  an  exile 
among  these  his  co-rcli).nonisi3,  the  MetAwilah  Shiulis. 

This  incident  ilUwtrates  the  way  in  which  far  distant 
Eastern  htnda  keep  up  kuowledge  of  each  other,  and 
intercourse,  as  in  past  ages,  to  an  extent  which  we  Eiiro- 
^^  peans  are  slow  to  realize  aud  to  take  inl<i  accfl 
^^ft^    This  gentlcnmu  alone  was  accustomed  \ 
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place  of  honour  in  the  balcony  with  the  fiek  and  the 
Consul,  while  other  guests  occupied  the  other  purta  of  the 
saloon. 

The  Ferdan  Priace  appeured  to  be  a  man  of  no  great 
meutal  calibre;  but  hiH  tiinnner»  were  those  of  a  person 
habitually  associating  with  iliose  in  high  command.  He 
took  no  airs  itiwn  himi^eif,  but  his  position  was  indisput- 
able,  and  tt  was  kept  with  easy  simplicity. 

I  never  afterwards  learned  whether  the  Turks  were 
aware  of  this  jK^t-Houage  being  iu  the  country,  but  I  doubt 
that  any  Europeans  were  aware  of  it. 

His  Koyiil  Uiglinesa  thu  lihan  wore  a  lai^e  turban  of 
scarlet,  striped  with  browti  and  white,  which  (lroo}>ed 
low,  almost  over  one  eye;  it  was  evidently  an  article  of 
high  value.  His  beard  wan  stained  with  henna  (as  the 
Shiahfi  have  a  tradition  that  Muhainmcd  had  that  ou»totn). 
He  spoke  little  Arabic,  but  Turkish  fluently,  considerably 
mixed  with  Persian  terms,  and  even  with  Persian  gram- 
maticftl  forms.  This  would  render  his  dialect  more  ac- 
ceptable among  liigli-caste  Turka  at  the  capital. 

It  was  amusing  to  see  how  the  old  gentleman  drew 
himself  n|>,  and  how  liis  uyes  gleamed  whenever  any 
alluHioii  was  made  to  the  Sliahin-Shah.  *  Yes,'  he  said, 
'  the  King  of  IrAn  is  a  king  of  kings.' 

One  of  the  company  provided  amusement  by  readitig 
aloud  an  Arabic  poem  by  a  living  bard,  in  praise  of  Aga 
somebody's  horse.  Oinentjil  gravity  gave  way,  and  the 
saloon  rang  with  fits  of  laughter  as  the  similes  went  on  : 
at  one  lime  the  horse  was  like  a  thimble,  then  like  a 
cocoa-nut,  etc. 

The  Bek   leil  off  his  letter-writing  to  put  in 
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rf-innrks,  wiiich  only  enhanced  tlie  fun ;  but  llie  Ktian 
b^n  to  doze  over  what  he  was  not  able  to  under- 
stand. 

He,  however,  woke  up  when  some  impudent-looking 
Dunveeslies  from  Luckiiow  came  iu,  and  were  solemnly 
saluted  by  the  Bck.  They  squatted  down  in  a  good 
'  place  (as  these  holy  men  always  do),  and  the  leader 
spoke  some  Arabic ;  they  wei-e  all.  however,  more  at 
case  in  Persian  with  the  Khan.  Theiiu  Indian  Moslems, 
too,  were  strangers  from  a  far-off  laud. 

Strange  for  me  to  lind  British  subjects  within  my 
jurisdiction  iu  such  an  out-of-the-way  place. 

During  the  general  conversation,  one  of  my  company 
mentioned  the  name  of  God,  as  indeeil  can  scarcely  be 
avoided  in  Arabic  speaking,  ou  which  one  of  the  native 
Shaikhs  (wearing  a  green  cloak — the  sacred  colour)  called 
out,  '  Who  is  that  talking  about  God?  I  want  to  know 
what  you  say  about  the  Messiah.  Li  he  God,  or  Is  he 
not?" 

My  friend,  apfirehensivo  of  some  outburst  of  fana- 
ticism among  the  MctttwUah,  did  not  like  this,  but  had 
,  the  courage  to  reply.  '  You  say  that  he  is  the  Spirit  of 
G<xl,  and  we  say  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,'  and  refused 
to  say  any  more.  Fortunately  we  were  not  liable  to  the 
violence  tlmt  threatened  Henry  Marlyn  among  theShirazi 
liahs  when  this  same  subject  was  mooted. 

The  Bek  broke  off  the  topic  by  retiring,  for  the 
aftern(K)n  nap,  to  the  next  room,  wliereii|)on  all  had  to 
ria»!  in  silence  till  lie  was  gone. 

Then  several  of  the  Shaikhs  stretcll 
the  11oor,somein  the  IjChiui  (alcove),  ai 
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where  I  was — all  for  the  same  object  of  aesta  during  tite' 
heat  of  tlic  day. 

Before  the  rest  liad  aroused  themselves,  a  frienc 
and  I  walked  round  the  exterior  of  the  castle,  and  re- 
marked a  good  deal  of  cntsaders'  masonry,  willi  some 
rabbeted  atones  of  Jevfiah  era  worked  in  among  the  same ; 
near  the  pool  of  water,  beside  the  village  of  castle- 
depeodautfi,  lay  an  ancient  Hanmphiigus,  with  no  sculp- 
ture  whatever  ujjon  it,  and  the  cover  of  it  gone. 

Towards  evening  there  was  jereed-playing  on  the 
MaklAn  (the  casting  the  javelin  by  men  on  liorsehack) 
oil  the  open  '  place '  or  exercise-ground.  The  two  l)est 
performers  were  slaves  of  the  Uek,  strong  men  and  fear- 
less riders.  The  walls  and  jMinipets  of  the  castle  were 
lined  with  spectators. 

The  broken  courts  within  the  castle  were  fiill  of  horses 
of  the  visitors,  in  opon  air  of  course,  and  it  waa  amusing 
to  8ce  so  many  tails  switching  from  side  to  side  in  sti-aight 
lines  in  tlie  bright  sunshine,  to  whisk  away  the  flies. 
The  horses  were  of  tolerably  gooil  quality,  but  the  stud 
of  the  Bek  himself  was,  as  might  be  expected,  superior 
in  breed  and  show. 

ITIiamad  ol  H<'k  (the  chief)  told  me  of  a  village  at  an 
honr's  distance,  called  Serim,  where  the  rocks  are  per- 
forated with  labyrinths  much  more  than  those  of  Sanoor. 
near  NablfKJs.  No  doubt  that  a  month  might  be  well 
spent  at  Tibneon,  as  there  are  many  interesting  places  to 
visit  in  daily  rides — such  as  Shukeef,  Kaddis,  etc,  besides 
game  to  hunt  in  the  green  woods ;  for  me  there  would  be 
the  study  of  the  people — their  history,  and  their  relation 
to  others. 
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Having  to  slart  early  in  the  morning,  X  took  leave 
overnight  of  the  Bek,  and  of  the  Persian  Prince,  eschauj,'- 
ing  kiwda  hafiz  with  the  latter.  Ooinplimente  are  endless 
with  these  people.  We  also  parted  from  our  friends  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  who  had  beeti  with  ue  so  far. 

Our  journey  forwards  was  through  a  considerable 
forest  on  our  way  to  Nazareth.  The  Chiialiaua  in  the 
district  of  JJeUid  Jiesh&rah,  which  we  now  quitted,  and 
whei«  they  have  no  advocate  between  them  and  the  local 
rulers  amoimt  to  about  1.500  men ;  they  told  me  thai 
under  Uliamad  d  tiek  they  were  of  good  heart,  but  that 
his  rivul,  TamurBek,  the  ruler  at  Bint  d  Jabail,  was  their 
bitter  persecutor. 

Our  next  resting-place  was  Nazaretli,  and  here  one 
ly  was  suflicicut,  affairs  as  they  then  were  being  already 
known  to  me. 

The  Moslems  and  the  Koman  Catholics  cjirried  them- 
eelvcii  less  hituglilUy  than  before  in  repianl  lo  the  native 
Protestants.  The  latter  include  not  only  Nazarencs,  but 
also  inhabitant:)  of  several  villages  around,  and  are  a 
fine  robust  set, of  men.  Among  a  deputation  of  them 
who  came  to  visit  me  as  the  Consul  of  their  missionary 
pastor,  anii  his  house  and  school,  was  one  man  of  tho 
village  of  Turaan.  who  told  me  of  a  Greek  curate  of  the 
village  of  Mujaidai  ( where  he  served  a  nourishing  church), 
having  joined  the  Protestants,  and  reading  prayera  in  our 
IJturgy  (tlie  Arabic  translation). 

The  Governor  of  Nazareth,  Moollah  'Ali,  had  been 
dispkced  for  his  conduct  during  ihc  riol  at  tin-  Protestant 
school-house  in  1S52,  in  which  his  own  sou  took  an  active 
part;  but  be  had  aiuce  expressed  so  much  cootritio 
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that  the  rrotestaiits  hail  requested  to  have  hiin  reitistnlled. 
All  was  now  quiet  in  Nazareth. 

We  moved  on  across  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to 
Jeneon,  at  the  entrance  of  the  mountain  country  of 
Samaria. 

Here  the  governor  was  'Abdu  '1  H^i,  senior  of  the 
femous  family  of  that  name,  then  governing  tlie  province 
of  Nabloos.  This  is,  as  ahready  stated,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  native  families  in  the  province,  and, 
accoi-din^  to  Turkish  jiolioy,  it  was  at  times  recognized 
by  the  Ottoman  Government,  by  whom  various  oiEces 
were  bestowed  on  the  principal  members  of  the  family ; 
at  other  times  they  were  in  disgrace,  and  obliged  to 
yield  to  rival  chiefs  of  other  fiimilies  who  might  happen 
to  be  iu  the  ascendant. 

The  Turks  have  ruled  from  time  immemorial  by  tlius 
playing  off  rival  famihes  and  factions  against  each  other. 
They  rarely  destroy  any  one  party  entirely,  but  elevate 
end  subdue  by  turns,  employing  each  to  weaken  the 
other;),  keeping  by  this  means  all  in  check,  not  only  at 
DO  cost,  but  making  a  positive  gain,  by  means  of  the 
money  which  all  are  alike  willing  to  pay  for  favour  and 
for  place. 

*Abdu  '1  H&di,  as  usual,  courting  our  notice,  camo 
and  gossipped  about  the  improvements  he  was  making 
there,  and  exliibited  his  mills,  canals,  gardens,  etc. 

Pursuing  our  route  we  reached  Nabloos  m  eleven 
hours  from  Nazareth,  including  LlireLMjuarters  of  an 
hour's  tialt  at  Jeneen. 

Nabloos  has  long  been  notorious  for  the  fanaticism  and 
lawlessness  of  ita  Moslem  inliabitartts.  Some  of  these  people 
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in  the  evening  insulted  our  kaww^ses  for  being  in  the 
employ  of  Chiistiaiis,  ihcy  being  our  oiBcial  guttnls,  wkI 
aJwars  necessarily  Mohammedans. 

y  were  punished,  after  a  court  had  been  held  in 
tlie  o|)eii  air,  where  the  governor  of  the  town  and  the 
k&di  (judge)  gave  judgment  in  the  moonlight  at  our  door. 
Tlie  iseuteiicrt;  of  bastinado  wa;^  carrieil  out  on  the  spot, 
while  a  numerous  rabble  filled  the  street,  or  looked  on 
from  roofe  of  houses. 

This  incident  served  to  show  whatwiis  the  dispodtion 
of  the  jKJOplc  in  this  town,  even  now  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  to  wliat  lengths  they  might  go  against  the 
few  urjprotwted  native  Christians  in  the  place,  if  not 
chocked  iu  time.  The  lesson  tlius  given  was  not  lost 
upon  the  Nabloos  Moslems,  who  i-emained  quiet,  as  far 
as  their  Christiau  fellow-siibjects  were  concerned,  till  the 
oud  of  the  Crimean  war. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  stop  the  very  earliest 

ptonis  of  disorder  in  a  population  of  turbulent  Ori- 
entals, especially  when  tlicre  is  littJc  but  moral  force  at 
command,  as  was  the  case  In  Palestine  in  1853. 

Stem  and  inKtant  repression  was  the  means  successfully 
employed  for  the  preservation  of  order  in  these  critical 
times,  when  a  very  small  outbreak  of  popular  disorder 
must  have  speedily  raised  a  ferment  in  which  many 
thousands  of  defenceless  Christians  would  have  been  in 
peril  of  their  lives,  if  indeed  tliere  were  left  the  possibility 
of  waving  hfe  at  all,  when  once  mischief  had  been  allowed 
to  be^n.' 


'  TliUihctcfaof  thecotnUtsOBof  UuDKainPiJoituwia 
it  m,  lanj  ^itujw  ooanj  to  naitn  «ipericoced  In  ( 
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The  whole  diHtricL  was  in  a  very  uiieaiiy  (K)ii(lition. 

Nest  day  (July  14th)  we  set  forwonls  towards  Jeru- 
salem, a  distance  of  twelve  hours.  Arriving  alongaidc 
the  villajje  of  Howfirii,  a  parly  of  Moslems  bcggud  leave  to 
travel  iu  our  company.  In  explanation  of  their  desire,  they 
pointed  to  a  low  breaatwork  wall  adjoining  the  village, 
in  front  of  which,  during  a  conflict  two  days  before, 
between  this  village  and  those  of  Cuza  and  tkta,  seven- 
teen people  had  been  killed  (five  of  them  women). 

The  last-named  village  is  scarcely  three  gun-shots  dis- 
tant from  IXowflra,  find  yet  there  was  war  between  them, 
though  itil  wert;  Moslems  alike,  and  thurc  was  no  govern- 
ment authority  to  interpose  and  stop  the  bloodshed. 

The  loss  of  the  women  is  accounted  for  by  thdr 
having  been  present  to  bring  up  ammunition  to  their  male 
relations  in  the  fight.  They  also  take  part  in  the  fray, 
by  exciting  the  men  to  valour  by  their  war-cries,  and 
screams  of  repniacb  when  deserved,  stigmatizing  the  war- 
riors, if  necessary,  as  'AerfetfsA,'  and  not '  oeea/,''  as  ineo 
ought  to  be. 

Sometimes,  as  we  were  told,  tlie  women  will  eveaj 
stand  in  front  for  the  brave  champions  to  rest  their  gur 
upon  the  womiui's  shoulder  white  taking  aim,  and  di 
the  enemy  to  firo  at  a  woman,  which  no  Arab  will  do  ij 
he  can  help  it,  on  account  of  the  disgrace  which  such 
act  would  bring  upon  him. 

Tale-itine  waa  in  an  unsettled  state  firom  north  tc 

eligl't  idc«  of  the  ooostant  vigilaooe  osowlwd  by  Mr.  Rnn,  •jul  of  tha 
powerrul  tulluonoe  which  hin  weU-kuuwii  cliarftclvr  for  onorgr  (mablri  hi: 
to  flxnl  ill  pnMC<rvt!i:;ord«r  in  tbu  Isnd,  although  Rt  HO  great  n  dUtance  from 
aid  by  maliriiil  Sorrc  of  aay  Idiiil.—IilDiTOR's  Notb. 

'  The  Ketttfah  U  H  pttck-hone  for  ihe  road— n  norry  boMt  at  btttt.    The 
Airrti  in  the  high  blocxl  honte  of  Uio  dcaeil  breisUug. 
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south,  from  east  to  west.  The  war  fever  had  infected 
every  petty  tribe  and  clan,  and  the  preoccupation  of  the 
Turks,  with  their  far  greater  business  of  war,  gave  our 
people  just  the  opportunity  they  desired  for  fighting  out 
all  their  quarrels. 

As  usual  in  troublous  times,  the  wild  Bedaween  were 
closing  in  and  hovering  around  like  vultures  over  their 
prey.  These  wild  tribes  were  in  some  instances  called 
in  by  the  peasantry  as  allies — some  tribes  on  this  side, 
others  on  that. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

PANICS    AND    FIGHTS. 

Fsnic  unong  the  ChriBtuna — Paahi  of  Jerusalem  old  and  helplMB—lilghts 
elon  to  our  c&mp — The  fttlack  at  snnrias-^Nightlj  preparatioiis  for  fight 
— Efibrte  to  let  Oovenuneiit  in  motion— Battles — Shaikh  Hhandio — 
8ucc«Mfal  ioterrflntion — A  Truce  effected — A  Comet 

Ihhediatelt  on  ray  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  very 
same  hour,  I  had  to  receive  accounta  of  the  neighbour- 
ing villages  recommencing  hostilities  against  each  other. 

Meanwhile  the  Christians  in  the  city  were  overcome 
with  panic  dread  of  impending  Moslem  insurrections, 
massacres,  and  plunderings. 

The  Greek  Convent  had  some  time  before  given 
ciurency  to  a  rumour  that  there  had  been  a  rising  in 
Damascus. 

The  shops  in  the  bazaars  were  closed,  families  had 
shut  themselves  up  within  their  dwellings,  and  thence 
frantically  endeavoured  to  keep  up  each  other's  courage 
by  firing  guns  and  pistols  from  the  roofs  of  their  houses. 
Some  were  ill  in  bed  with  fright. 

This  had  been  going  on  for  some  days  and  nights ;  and 
the  preceding  day  being  Friday  (the  Moslem  Sabbath) 
the  Christians  had  made  up  their  minds  that  the  massacre 
was  to  take  place  after  the  noon  day  Moslem  prayers  in 
the  Noble  Sanctuary  (Hharam  esh  Sliereef,  or  Temple 
Enclosure)  should  be  over,  and  when  the  city  was  full  of 
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armec]    peasants,  who  Iiad  (;oine   from  tiie  surrouniling 
country  to  attend  the  Moslem  prayers. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  had,  however,  occurred ;  hut 
auoh  had  bceu  the  terror,  the  extremity  of  fear  of  the 
unhappy  native  Christians,  that  mothers  had  kept  their 
sturdy  young  sons  at  home  from  work,  hiding  them 
in  the  hareeins,  while  they  themselves  went  Irumbling 
to  inquire  of  their  European  friends  '  whether  a// Cliria- 
tians  were  going  to  \k  killed  on  at:count  of  Kusain  being 
at  war  with  Turkey,  or  whether  only  the  Greek*  (as  of 
the  same  religion  with  Russia)  would  be  murdered,  while 
the  Latins  and  others  wunid  be  spared.'  The  Jews  also 
took  the  alarm,  and  came  inquiring  what  they  were  to 

|(]o  when  the  moment  for  slaughter  arrived. 

In  a  similar  panic  which  had  occurred  during  my 

'absence  the  week  before,  matters  Iiad  beeonie  so  at-riouH 
that  it  was  necessary  summarily  to  check  the  growing 
fermentation. 

A  Jew  came  running  breathless  to  my  counii^'  place, 
rhere  my  family  were  encamped,  as  usual,  in  tenia  near 
Forusalem  for  the  summer,  to  ask  whether  he  might  not 

'remove  'a  little  bo.x '  of  properly  which  he  had  packed 
up,  into  tlie  walleil  enclosure  where  stood  the  British  Oon- 
ilaie  and  the  Church. 
This  was  of  neceaaty  peremptorily  refused ;  for  the 
brinj|ing  of  lliis  one  'little  box'  would  have  caused  the 
report  to  spread,  like  wildfire,  that  the  Consulate  con- 
sidered the  inoinenl  of  <hinger  to  havi;  arrived,  and  the 
crowding  of  frightened  pcojg'  '''  their  goods,  to  what 
they  considered  a  haven  <  '  I  have  given 

only  too  tempting  an  i^  "to  the 
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peasantry,  who  on  this  day,  as  wi  other  Fridays,  crowded 
the  baitaurA  and  streets. 

What  oould  tlie  feeble  Turkish  Government  have 
done  to  ^op  the  scenes  of  riot  which  must  have  ensued, 
and  whidi  might  at  any  instant  be  turned  into  scenes  of 
massacre  and  blood?  The  only  safe  courst;  was  to  i>re- 
vent.  the  beginning  of  any  such  scramble,  and  notice  was 
therefore  at  once  sent  to  my  Cancelti^c  in  charge  of  the 
current  affairs  of  the  Considate,  who  had  proclamation 
made  in  all  the  synagogues,  etc.,  that  any  English  pro- 
tected [wrson,  known  to  pro)>agalc  alarm  by  announcing 
an  iusurreetion  of  the  Mohammedans,  should  be  impri- 
soned for  three  days. 

The  other  Consulates  followe<l  the  example.  The 
terrified  native  Christians,  being  Turkish  subjects,  were 
left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Convent  nutliorities,  and  by 
the  inipofent  local  rulers. 

Thus  the  )ianic  was  calmed,  for  that  week  at  leaal, 
by  the  applit-ation  of  the  OrienUil  maxim,  that  'nothing 
will  conquer  fata-  but  a  bigger  fear ; '  and  the  fear  of 
certain  and  instant  imprisonment  served  to  neutralise  the 
dread  about  what  was  still  future,  and  might  allow  of 
possible  escape.  For  a  few  daj-s  people  tallied  less 
publicly  about  cutting  tliroats  and  maltreating  the 
helpless. 

Nest  morning  (Sunday)  I  made  a  circuit  to  the  Greek 
Metropolitan  ]Ji.shop  (the  I'atriiirch  being  absent),  to  the 
Preadcnt  of  the  Latin  Convent,  to  the  Chief  Eabbi,  ami 
to  Eabbi  Yeshaiah  of  the  I'olish  Jews,  and  sent  ray 
Caneelliero  to  other  leading  j)craonages  of  various  descrijv 
lions,  exhorting  them  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  peofde 
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respectively  under  their  authority  and  rule ;  for  it  was 
certain  that  the  excitement  and  foolish  proceedings  of 
the  frightened  peoi>lc  were  afibrding  the  most  direiH 
encouragement  to  those  who,  being  raiachievouely  dis- 
posed, raigiit  not  otherwise  liave  venturetl  on  evil  designs. 

We  were  informed  of  people  having  ncliially  tendered 
bribes  to  some  of  the  Moslem  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
to  engage  them  to  spare  tlieir  houses  when  the  time 
should  a^■i^■o  for  violence.  The  Greek  Metropolitan 
Bishop  and  the  President  of  the  T-atin  Convent  did  what 
they  coidti  to  calm  the  fears  of  their  people,  by  preaching 
aermons  to  reassure  them. 

The  Turkish  Government  was  literally  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion  at  the  time.  The  poor  old  Pash^  was  so 
►  feeble  that,  on  hearing  of  a  scuffle  between  two  M<»slenis 
in  the  Sanctuary,  he  had  been  taken  so  ill  that  fears  were 
entertained  for  his  life.  lie  had  rallied  after  some  days, 
but  waa  stilt  alJ  but  absoluu-ly  incajmble. 

The  mere  presence  on  the  coast  of  au  English  or 
French  ship  of  war  would  have  proved  of  excellent  ser- 
vice. The  paramount  consideration  was  to  kee[)  the  city 
and  the  country  quiet  by  any  possible  means;  for  if  au 
aecidentjil  spark  had  kindled  the  smouldering  fire*  into  a 
blaze,  no  liulp  could  be  expected  from  Con*lantinople  in 
putting  out  the  conflagration.  Deplorable  loss  of  life  and 
property  must  resvdt  if  disonlers  were  allowed  to  increase 
upon  us. 

Tumult  or  bloodshed  in  Palestine  at  this  juncture  must 
have  compliiyited  matters  between  tlie  ]'!!nropean  Power' 
each  of  whom  would  of  course  treat  this  ciniumstanor 
might  best  suit  their  own  individual  interesta. 
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The  Turkish  Govemmeni  being  helpless  and  |»ower- 
leee,  it  only  remained  for  each  one  of  us  to  do  his  best, 
and  especially  for  me,  who  h»d  the  anxious  charge  of 
Imudreds  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  Jertiaalcm,  and 
in  the  other  town?. 

If  the  lives  of  the  people  entitletJ  to  British  prolecUon 
were  to  be  preserved,  any  and  cvcrj-  bit  of  mora!  influence 
n™lable  mu3t  l>e  exerted  to  keep  the  country  quiet. 

Our  energies  and  resi)ur<*3  were  speedily  [)ul  to  the 
proof 

There  was  some  excuse  for  the  poor  Oriental  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  some  of  wlioTti  wen-  old  enough  lo 
remember  the  horrors  enacted  diying  the  Greek  War  of 
Indejffindence,  and  at  other  not  very  remote  periods.  Bvit 
it  was  difficult  to  have  patience  with  Eumjieans,  who 
ouglit  at  least  to  have  prc-sLTved  their  self-possession  so 
lar  08  to  remember,  that  the  surest  way  of  provoking 
danger  was  to  show  signs  of  cowardice.  On  the  whole^ 
however,  the  European  conunuuily  behaved  well. 

Most  of  the  English  residents  were,  as  usual,  speud-J 
ing  the  summer  out  in  tents  among  the  olive-trees  ii 
various   places  near  Jerusalem,  and    this  without  any^ 
esti-a  precaution  as  to  guards  or  defence  of  any  kiud.j 
We  were  all  well   known   to  the  surroimding  peasant 
tribes,  and  were  on  friendly  terms  with  them.   They  were 
glad  to  supply  us  with  provisions,  water,  &c.,  and    toj 
cultivate  intercourse  with  us,  for  the  sake  of  many  littldj 
benefits — such  as  medical   ai<l  and  arbitration  in  theii 
petty  disputes,  whereby  justice  was  obtained  more  plea- 
santly and  cheaply  than   by  recourse  to  the  Turkish 
authorities,  who  would   have  to  be  bribed   all  round, 
wheihcr  their  <lecision  were  adverse  or  favourable. 
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My  Eaiuily  and  I  were  in  camp  at  our  coinitry  place, 
called  the  Talibiyeh  {which  overlooks  Jeriisali;m  from 
tlie  western  hill),  exactly  one  mile  fVoin  the  City  (Jaffa) 
gate. 

The  Ain  Careni  inice  between  Abu  Gosh  n:id  Othnifln 
el  Ijahliam  had  exjiirfd  during  my  absence,  and  the  Pashi. 
(governor)  of  Jerusalem  had  persuaded  both  parties  to 
prolong  it  for  fifteen  dayR  more,  and  had  summoned  tlie 
two  rival  chiefs  to  ftpjic-ar  before  liim. 

Abu  Gosh,  wily  as  hia  name  importa,  (it  sdgmfiea 
'  Father  of  Decreit,')  had  obeyed,  and  had  come  in  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  he  made  friends  for  his  cause  by  bribing  the 
Effendia  all  round.  Othm&n  el  Lahhfim  fetured  treachery, 
and  had  reftised  to  come. 

The  fifteen  daj-s'  truce  expired  at  sunset  the  very  day 
after  my  return,  and  the  'war'  was  commenced  by  one 
side  seizing  some  water<carrying  donkeys  belonging  to 
the  other  side. 

Nest  morning,  just  before  sunrise,  bullets  were  heard 
whistling  round  our  tents,  and  on  looking  out  it  was 
evident  we  wvre  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  of  the  above 
factions,  the  Abu-Goshiu-s  from  the  villages  on  the  north- 
west, and  the  Othmftn  Lidihi'i mites,  or  Arkoob  i>eopIe,  on 
tlie  soutli-wefll.  Our  place  was  just  on  the  borders,  be- 
tween the  two. 

The  Arkoob  people  from  Bait  Safiifa,  a  village  in  dght 
on  the  crest  of  a  hill  below,  were  retiring  in  eleady  order. 
Some  of  them  bad  entered  within  my  boundary- wall, 
using  it  fur  a  breastwork.  'Sabbalih-kum  b'il  khair"  (good 
morning  to  you),  said  I ; '  what  is  all  this?  *  *  A  hundred 
good  moniings,  O  IJek !  we  are  wailing  for  the  lAt 
VOL.  I.  X 
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pcjople  (of  lh«  opjKjsite  or  Abu  Gosh  faction);  tliere  is 
a  row  I  hun-ah  I '  rcjilied  tliey,  hallooing  wur-cries. 

I  invited  them  to  move  off  my  gromid,  and  figlu 
elsevhert!.  They  iliil  ho  iit  once,  aiid  bjok  poisfessioQ  of 
a  hill  and  a  stone-quarry  ju&t  outside  my  wall. 

We  went  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  heard  tlic  shouta  of 
thi;  Lii'ta  advancing  (!olumn,  which  soon  came  in  sight, 
about  300  strong.  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  these  Beni 
Mfilik  (Abii  Oasli)  men  swee|)ing  up  in  a  wide  cresceot 
— never  halting  a  moment,  but  driving  the  others  before 
them  with  their  dropping  fire.  There  were  at  least  500 
men  engaged  on  the  two  s'vii^Sy  but  firing  at  long  dis- 
tances ;  the  maio  part  of  tliat  day's  work,  however,  was 
already  over. 

The  Lifts  men  have  an  established  reputation  for 
imiaket  i)raclicc  to  suatain.  The  others  (nearrat  to  ns) 
picked  up  their  wounded  as  they  slowly  retreat«l,  and 
suddenly  a  detachment  of  the  lieni  MiiUk,  headed  by  a 
horseman  with  a  sword  (all  the  others  were  on  foot), 
made  11  rush  forward  and  seized  the  position  in  the  stone 
quarry  above,  amid  great  demonstrations.  This  vantage 
gained  seemed  to  turn  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 

At  my  side  (my  wife  was  there  also),  crouching  by 
the  rocks  on  which  we  stood  and  which  had  so  lately 
been  the  post  held  by  our  (Beni  Arknob)  side,  there  waa 
an  old  lifta  acquaintance.  We  observed  hia  hands  to 
be  stained  witli  blood,  but  tJiis  liirned  out  to  be — not 
his  own,  but  that  of  the  wounded  comrade  whom  he  had 
borne  off  the  field.  We  asked  hiui,  '  W\ml  was  the  good 
of  all  this  ? '  he  replied  somewhat  aidly,  '  Do  I  know  ? ' 
My  horses  had  been  meanwhile  Hiiddled,  and  on  the 
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Arkoobites  I)eiug  seen  to  halt  and  fiice  about,  the  oppor- 
tunity st'emiDg  to  be  a  good  one  for  meiliation,  I  rode  op 
between  the  belligerents  with  my  Cancellicre  and  my 
Kaww&a  dispkying  a  while  fiag.  Behold  !  in  an  astoaiuh- 
ing  short  time  both  parlies  mehed  awiiy,  liastiiig  to  their 
respective  homes  and  daily  rural  work  (threshing  wheat, 
etc.),  dropping  shota  as  they  retrciited.  Each  side  hod 
two  men  wounded. 

The  sudden  transition  was  truly  Oriental,  but  by  nine 
o'clock  A.M.  it  was  in  trutli  rather  too  hot  for  fighting 
under  a  July  sun. 

On  riding  leisurely  round  by  the  traditional  site  of 
Simon  the  Cyreuiaii's  house  to  tlie  village  of  Bait  Sat^fa 
(also  in  Beai  Arkoob  tenitory),  we  were  gi-eetcd  by 
horrid  screams  of  defiance  from  the  women  there,  who 
proliably  did  not  undeiittand  our  intention.  This  village 
was  fdled  willi  the  recent  combatants  of  the  losing  side ; 
and  those  sininge  heaps  of  stone,  so  often  noticed  by 
travellers,  on  the  plain  of  Rejihaim — at  the  foot  of  the 
village  above  named — were  each  occupied  by  a  look-out 
man  perched  up  on  the  top. 

We  were  not  the  only  Europeans  near  the  scene  of 
action — for,  like  ourselves,  the  English  Bishop  and  a 
missionary  clergyman  with  tlieir  families  were  aJso  en- 
camped for  the  summer.  Their  tents  being  close  to  tJic 
village  of  Ijfta,  head-quartera  of  one  of  tlie  armies,  I 
thought  it  advisable  to  ride  round  thither  and  enquire 
whether  any  alanti  had  been  felt. 

I  found  that  one  of  the  woumled  *  hiv>n  car- 

ried tliither  for  medical  treatment 
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niissionary.  The  peasantry  had  oa  this,  aa  on  all  pre- 
vious ocoLtioiis  of  their  local  wsirs.  Wen  careful  to  a\-oid 
molcstiiig  any  of  the  Eiighsli  cticamped  out  among  them. 
Our  friends  liad  been  in  no  way  distin-betl — only  they 
had  heard  the  '  Kl-el-el  loo '  of  tJie  women  and  had  been 
told  that  '  there  had  been  a  "  Shamata "  (row)  in  tlie 
Consul's  camp ! ' 

The  Bishop  consideretl  that  he  had  no  cause  for 
apprehension,  and  thankfully  decUned  my  offer  of  an 
extra  kawwiLs  besides  his  own  to  stay  with  him  the  night 
for  protection  of  his  family  in  fjise  of  necessity. 

What  can  speak  more  strongly  for  the  goodwill  in 
those  days  of  the  native  peasantry'  for  the  English,  than 
such  an  episode  as  the  above?  Here  were  little  parties 
of  unamied  and  unprotected  families — including  ladies, 
children  of  all  ages,  and  sen'anta — living  under  canvas 
among  the  trees,  on  the  Judean  hills,  loo  far  from  the 
city  to  reckon  npon  any  assistance  reacliing  thorn  in 
time  had  there  been  danger  by  day,  while  by  night,  tlie 
city  gotes  being  all  locked,  lliere  could  be  no  ]x)esibility 
for  even  canning  tidings  of  any  distiu'bance  to  the 
Turkish  governor  or  troojra  till  too  late  to  be  of  the 
sliglit<?st  use  in  saving  life. 

Yet  here  we  all  lived  and  carried  on  our  domestic 
life,  and  read,  and  worketl,  and  wrote,  while  children 
played  around,  and  the  horses  were  [litrketcd  under  the 
trees.  We  walked  out  or  rode,  as  it  pleased  its,  aware 
indeed  tliat  tiie  peawanlry  were  at  war  wnth  each  other, 
and  that  the  Government  were  ))owcrless  to  stop  them 
from  fighting.  The  facts  were  brought  home  to  us  j>er- 
sonnlly  in  no  more  disagreeable  fashion  than  has  been 
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described  above,  when  our  slumbers  woro  out  short  at 
daybreak  on  a  lovely  summer's  morning  by  the  shouts  of 
the  ci>mbata»t»  and  by  tho  somewhat  Itn*  dose  dischar^j 
of  their  guns,  seeing  that  the  bullets  whistled  and  sang^ 
ni  flying  past  our  tents.  Sometimes  the  woman  who 
brought  us  our  milk  could  not  come  because  her  village 
was  in  the  fight ;  sometimes  we  had  no  Iresh  supply  of 
drinking  water  from  a  i'avDurite  spring,  for  fear  the 
enciuy  should  seize  the  peasant's  donkeys  whicii  boro 
the  water-skins. 
•  These  were  our  most  serious  inc-onveniencas,  and  as 
has  been  related,  we  could  on  llie  other  hand  hope  to  do 
some  good  in  doctoring  the  wounded  and  in  separating 
the  cdmbatfints  at  Iciutt  fur  a  lime,  by  Home  short-lived 
truce  granted  '  in  honour  of  the  Consul  *  who  begged  for 
it,  and  whom  none  were  willing  to  refiise. 

But  we  proceed  with  the  narralive.  On  visiting  the 
Pashi  and  the  An;slrian  Consul  for  deliberation  as  to 
how  order  could  be  restored,  I  learned  that  when  the 
aged  Vashk  had  heard  of  the  morning's  proc4X'diug3  he 
was  on  bis  way  to  pniyew  m  the  Jlliaram  (Noble  Sanc- 
tuary, or  the  Temple  Enclosure),  but.  overpowered  by  the 
intelligence,  he  had  fainted  away.  Poor  old  man!  his 
pusition  was  a  pitifid  one. 

News  of  the  fight  had  been  brought  to  town  by  a 
Lifui  pea.<iant  who  had  been  sent  to  fetch  two  liarbers  to 
dress  the  wounds  of  the  combatants  I  EGTendis  had 
thou  been  sent  out  to  fetch  in  the  two  chiefs,  but  with 
the  usual  result. 

At  night  wo  heard  more  of  tJie  war  acre 
distance  in  the  villages,  and  alao  firing  of  gun 
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sent  in  word  to  the  Vashk :  my  people  got  the  message 
into  the  city  by  speaking  to  the  sentinel  through  the 
chinks  of  the  city  gate,  wliioh  was  as  usual  locked  for 
the  night.  The  voices  of  some  people  were  also  beard 
whisjiering  outside  my  enclosure  wall,  but  these  were 
possibly  peaceable  iwasauts  of  the  village  of  Dalr  Yaaeen 
going  home  by  a  circuitous  route  over  our  high  ground, 
ratlier  than  trust  themselves  into  the  valleys. 

A  comiwny  of  Bashi-bozuk  was  sent  out  from  the 
city  as  a  patrol,  whom  after  some  repose  lixim  their 
fatigue  of  a  mile's  ride  I  sent  on  to  the  Blsliup's  camp, 
to  see  that  all  was  well.  It  wan  somewhat  romantic  to 
have  the  oiBcers  in  conversfltion  in  the  silent  night — with 
tlieir  mi;n  holding  tlieir  horsee- — at  the  upper  gate,  with 
weapons  glittering  in  the  moonlight ;  but  their  useful- 
ness as  protectors  in  case  there  had  been  any  datigcr  to 
ourselves,  we  knew  to  be  more  than  doubtful. 

For  two  or  three  hours  after  daybreak  next  day  the 
distant  hills  resounded  with  shouts  and  dropping  shot* ; 
but  this  was  only  evidence  that  the  combatants  were 
witlidrawing  tliomseivcs  to  a  distance  furtlier  southwards 
for  their  operations. 

These  war  erics  are  represented  in  Arabic  by  the 
word  '  Sout '  (literally  '  voice,'  and  corresponding  to  our 
worti  shout)  when  used  for  ahirm  caUs ;  but  when  a 
hostile  jKU-ty  approaches  a  village  or  a  b(Kly  of  jwople 
challenging  them  to  fight,  it  is  no  longer  called  the 
'  sout,'  but  the  wate,  luid  the  noun  is  turned  into  a  verb, 
thus : — 

A-ieau}-(u,  for  we  have  arms  and  horsemen. 

A-waw-ta,  for  wc  will  kill  your  men. 
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A'teate-ta,  for  your  women  shall  W  widows. 

A-mttc-tu,  for  your  diildrcii  shall  lie  orphana,  ctx:.,  etc. 

Nest  niortiing  we  could  hear  the  people  mu.ilering 
in  the  \iUflges  (sounds  tr«vel  miles  in  the  clear  mountain 
iiir),  but  not  a  shot  was  fired :  the  rogues  were  drawing 
off  to  a  distance,  west  and  south,  to  light  it  out  there. 
A  lai^e  bodv  of  the  Arkoobitea  juLsaed  us  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  flouth. 

Notice  of  all  this  was  aceoniingly  given  to  the  Jeru* 
saleni  authorities.  Thens  was  no  great  amount  of  blood- 
shed :  the  peasantr)*  don't  much  like  killing  each  otlier, 
because  of  the  heavy  blood-fmes,  which  have  to  be  paid 
afterwards. 

During  all  Uicsc  jirocecdings,  as  aforo  said,  we  felt  no 
alarm  for  oiu^elves :  the  ladi&t  and  children  lived  as  usual 
in  the  summer  encamiiments,  and  tJie  men  repaired  to 
their  avtH-atimis  in  the  city,  feeling  that  they  left  them 
in  se<:urity.  The  country  people  had  no  quarrel  with  us, 
but  were,  on  the  contrary,  making  gains  from  our  out-<loor 
life,  by  su[t|}lyiug  us  with  their  produce,  aud  on  the  other 
hand  the  Turkish  oflictnls  were  glad  to  be  aWe  to  report, 
in  proof  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  that  we  were 
living  so  safely— making  in  fact  truth  serve  the  purpose 
of  falsehood. 

The  French  Consul  urginl  upon  the  Pa-^hii  Uio 
Dece!i«ty  of  bringing  the  Arkoob  leader,  Othm&n  el 
Lahh&m,  into  the  city,  and  we  alt  agreed  that  another 
effort  should  be  made  for  that  object  by  sending  to  him 
ao  influential  Effendi  (one  of  the  native  Arab  nobUsM), 
Abdaltah  Wafa,  with  an  invitation  from  his  Excellency 
the  Fashii,  and  that  if  this  should  fail,  the  FashJi  sliould 
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send  Iiira  a  formal  'safe-conduct,'  teclinically  termwl  the 
*  AmSu  wa  Rai." ' 

The  French  Consul,  M.  Botta,  had  oSicjal  reasons 
connected  with  liia  position  as  re|>rese»tinjr  the  Pnotectora 
of  Christianity  in  the  East,  for  dealing  with  this  imbroglio. 

In  the  viihige  of  Ain  Karem  (St.  John's  in  the  Desert) 
ia  a  Franciscan  Convent,  and  many  of  the  [leopte  of  the 
village  are  Latin  Christians  dependent  more  or  lew  on 
the  Convent.  This  village  lies  on  the  borders  of  the 
temtories  of  the  belligerent  chiefB  Othman  el  Ijahhftin 
and  Abu  Gosli.  The  French  Consul,  probably  consider- 
ing Othinan  likely  to  be  the  more  effective  Protector  of 
his  Christian  clienttt,  took  a  decided  part  in  his  favour, 

Abu  Gosh,  chief  of  the  opposing  faction,  and  wily  as 
usual,  had  umde  up  his  mind  that  the  English  Consul  would 
sui'cly  esiwuse  the  opposite  side  of  any  cause  taken  up  by 
the  French — more  especially  as  the  French  were  Tjatins 
and  tlic  English  were  Prote-ttant.".  Hut  he  had  reckoned 
without  his  host.  It  was  not  the  custom  of  the  English 
Consul  to  favour  any  faction  whatever,  and  moreover,  he 
and  M.  Botta  were  living  on  excellent  terras  of  personal 
friendsliip. 

To  send  Othm&n  a  safe-conduct  seemed  the  only  thing 
possible  to  be  done  in  the  helpless  state  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  and  it  was  of  irameuse  imjwrlancc  to  prevent 
this  little  war  from  spreading  and  assuming  more  wrious 
proportions,  as  it  seemed  likely  to  do,  and  that  »|)eedily. 

In  oriler  to  balance  the  south-western  Bedawy  allies 
of  OUimiln  el  Lahh&m,  Abu  Gosh  had  already  called  in, 

<  Sd  niuucJ  from  tlie  op«iiin^  u-onlt  of  the  formuU,'  Id  the  lo/tiy  of 
God  nod  tupfrinlmtkncr  of  tlio  IVophct.' 
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as  ills  allies,  lliu  wild  Adwuti  Arabs  from  beyond  Jordan, 
and  others. 

An  influential  relative  of  Abu  Go«h  came  lo  visit  me 
and  lo  represent  the  urgent  need  that  some  one  should 
mediate  between  the  belligerent  fkctions,  seeing  how 
utterly  powerless  the  Government  was,  and  how  impos- 
sible it  would  become  to  qnell  the  disturbimces  shonld 
this  become  a  general  war  among  the  Fellahah  clnn?. 

His  Excellency  did  that  evening  send  the  '  Safe-Con- 
duct' (Am4n  wa  Rai)  to  OthmAn,  who  took  time  to  con- 
sider about  it!  Why  should  lie  obey  the  commands  or 
even  cQtreatic8  of  his  Tiurkifh  lords  I  Was  he  not  a  loyal 
subject  of  his  Majeaty  the  Padishah,  and  only  fighting 
Against  his  natural  enemy,  Abu  Gioeh.^ 

Abu  Goab,  for  hia  part,  made  equiilly  loyal  proteata- 
lions  of  loyalty,  and  laid  all  the  fault  of  the  dislnrlmnces 
upon  '  that  rebellions  ShaitAn — Othman  el  Lahhfim.' 

On  hearing  that  tlie  '  Safe-Conduct '  had  been  sent  to 
Othraftn  el  Lahh&m,  'Abdorralihman  Abu  Gosh,  of  the 
opposite  side,  came  into  Jerusalem  and  visited  me  in  my 
office,  making  profewions  of  ancient  friendship,  and  saying 
that  if  Othman,  liis  rival,  appeared  before  the  Mejiis  (City 
Council),  in  obedience  to  the  Fasbk's  invitation,  he  would 
have  to  do  so  too. 

For  the  Chief  of  a  clan  to  appear  before  the  Governor 
and  KfTendis  in  Council,  for  decision  of  a  cause  of  such 
ma^'nitude  aa  this  was,  involves  a  very  large  distribution 
of  bakhsheesh  among  the  native  Efibudis,  as  well  as 
to  the  Pajih^  and  his  Turkish  oHicinls;  and  it  was  well 
known  that  Abu  Goah  had  already,  by  of  hie 

purses  of  money,  secured  many  supportei 
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was  vinwilling  to  repeat  the  process  after  so  ehoil  uii  in- 
lerval. 

My  visitor  (accompanied,  of  course,  by  a  following  of 
Iiis  people,  called  by  the  natives,  as  in  the  Hijjhlamls  of 
Scotlaml,  his  '  tail ')  <l(;clarecl  he  waa  anxious  for  peace 
and  begged  that,  if  I  should  see  any  of  his  people  of  the 
Beni  Alalik  out  again  in  anns,  I  should  ride  up  to  Ihcm, 
and  order  tl»!«i  home,  saying,  'Return,  my  children,  to 
your  place,"  and  they  would  at  once  obey  me ;  indeed, 
added  he,  so  duaroiis  was  he  for  peac«,  tliat  when  the 
Bedawecn — the  Adwati  from  beyond  Jordan —  and  the 
Ehteimiit  from  Jericho.  lately  came  to  offer  assistance 
— lie  had  refused  them  !  lie  hoped  linully  '  that  I  was 
not  going  to  change  an  old  friend  for  Othm&n  cl 
Liihliam,  etc' 

I  could  beet  lecture  him  on  the  enormity  of  fighting 
now,  when  instead  of  killing  each  ollici-,  and  ruining  the 
country,  all  faiiiiful  subjects  of  the  Sultan  ought  to  be 
helping  their  master  in  his  difficulties  with  tlic  Russians, 
if  in  no  other  way,  at  least  by  keeping  the  peace  within 
his  dominions. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  tiere  upon  the  curious 
fact  that  these  Native  Chiefs  were  always  pretty  correctly 
informed  of  the  general  course  of  European  afluii's.  We 
had  often  occasion  to  observe  tliis,  and  had,  moreover, 
many  indications  that  the  Clan  Feuds  were  fomented  by 
inu-igucrs  from  without,  who  desired  that  the  Turkish 
provinces  should  be  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  if  not  of  down- 
right insurrection.  To  restore  quiet  by  the  mere  exercise 
of  fiiendly  offices  was  no  easy  task,  and  yet  it  was  impe- 
ratively necessary  that  this  should  be  done. 
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Next  day  ciirly  more  war  crie-i  were  liearJ  upon  the 
hills  and  a  crowd  of  raeu  and  women  were  suon  niahiiig 
from  Lifla,  on  our  right,  N.W.  towards  Aia  Karem  (on 
tbe  West). 

Fortunately  the  Chief  of  the  Ta'amirah  Ai-abs,  Shaikh 
Tniaiiidiiri  {a  irilw  occupying  the  (lislrict  North-West  ofj 
ihe  Duad  Sea.  up  to  oear  Bethldiein),  attended  l>y  two  or 
tliree  of  liis  swarthy  followers,  had  eome  to  visit  mc  at  my 
tent*  »ooa  aftiT  sunrise.  He,  too,  had  oome  to  represent 
the  urgent  necessity  for  interference  bofore  the  whole 
South  and  Weat  country  sliould  be  ablnze,  and  advised : 
arrangements  to  be  tried  for  an  interview  with  OUitu&n 
el  Lahh^rn. 

He  and  Ids  tribe  being,  in  fact,  of  the  Wild  Be- 
dawy  class,  were  accurately  informed  as  to  the  niove- 
mcQts  of  the  great  tribes  of  the  Wild  Dedaween,  such  as 
the  Tiyiihali,  wlio  can  muster  aeveral  thousand  fighting 
men.  He  dwolt  upon  the  certainty  that,  tuiless  a  truce 
were  brought  about,  these  Bedawy  alUes — who  had  been 
already  called  in  on  both  ^ides  by  tlie  peajsantiy — would 
overrun  and  destroy  the  country. 

None  but  those  who  have  seen  it  can  appreciate  the 
devastation  wrought  in  a  few  hours  by  these  wild  hordes. 
Like  locusts  iliey  spread  over  tlie  land,  and  their  camels, 
only  too  glad  to  revel  upon  the  luxury  of  green  food, 
strip  every  leaf  off  the  vines,  and  devour,  while  they 
trample  down,  all  corn  or  vegetable  crops,  leaving  bare 
brown  desolation  where  years  of  toil  had  made  smiling 
fields  and  vineyards.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  cattle  and 
iiocks  arc  swept  off  to  tlic  doacrt  by  the  maraw  -o 

leave  behind,  for  the  unfortunate  pcAsaut,  u 
they  can  carry  away. 
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was  Tinwilting  to  repeat  the  process  after  so  short  un  in- 
lorval. 

My  visitor  (accompanied,  of  course,  by  n  following  of 
liis  people,  called  by  the  natives,  as  id  the  Ilifrhlauds  of 
Scotland,  Ins  '  tail ')  dcc^Iared  he  was  ansiovw  for  peace 
and  begged  that,  if  I  should  sec  any  of  his  people  of  the 
Beni  Malik  oul  again  in  arms,  I  should  ride  up  to  tliein, 
and  order  them  home,  saying,  *  Eelurn,  my  chUdreo,  to 
your  place,'  and  they  would  at  once  obey  me ;  indeed, 
added  he,  so  desirous  was  he  for  peace,  iJiat  when  the 
Bedawcen — the  AdwHn  from  beyond  Jordan —  and  the 
Ehteim&t  from  Jericho,  lately  came  to  offer  assistance 
— he  had  rt'lufed  them  !  He  hoped  finally  '  tliat  I  waa 
not  going  to  change  an  old  friend  for  OthmAn  el 
Lahhiim,  etc.' 

I  could  best  lectiure  him  on  the  enormity  of  figliting 
now,  when  instead  of  killing  each  other,  and  ruiniug  the 
cuuiilry,  all  fuilhful  subjecta  of  the  Sultan  ought  to  be 
helping  their  master  iu  his  difficulties  with  the  liu.ssiaus, 
if  in  no  otlier  way,  al  least  by  keeping  the  peace  wittuD 
his  dominions. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  here  upon  the  curious 
fact  tliat  these  Native  Chtefe  were  always  pretty  correctly 
informed  of  the  general  course  of  I^uropeau  affaire.  We 
had  often  occasion  to  observe  this,  and  had,  moreover, 
many  uidicatioiis  that  the  Clan  Feuds  were  fomented  by 
intriguers  from  without,  who  desired  that  the  Turkish 
provinces  should  be  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  if  not  of  down- 
right insurrection.  To  restore  quiet  by  tlie  mere  escniise 
of  friendly  uffwcs  was  no  easy  task,  and  yet  it  was  impe- 
ratively necessary  that  this  should  be  d<nie. 
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Nvxt  day  oarly  more  war  cries  were  heard  upon  tlie 
hills  and  a  crowd  of  ineu  and  women  were  seen  rushing 
from  Liftn,  on  our  right,  N-W.  towards  Ain  ECarem  (on 
tlie  West). 

Forfnalcly  the  Chief  of  the  Ta'amirah  Arabs.  Shaikh 
HhiimdAii  (a  tribe  orcu|)yiiig  tlic  district  North-Wtst  of 
llic  Dead  Soji,  np  to  near  Bethlehem),  attended  by  two  or 
three  of  his  swarthy  followers,  !iad  come  to  visit  me  at  my 
tents  soon  aftiT  simriae.  He,  too,  harl  come  to  represent 
the  urgent  necessity  for  interference  before  the  whole 
South  and  West  country  should  be  alihize,  and  advbed 
aiTangements  to  be  tried  for  an  interview  with  Othmftn 
el  Iridiham. 

He  and  \m  tribe  being,  in  fact,  of  the  Wild  Be- 
dawy  chias,  were  accm-ately  infonncd  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  great  tribes  of  the  Wild  Bedawecu,  such  as 
the  TiyAhali,  who  can  muster  sevend  thousand  fighting 
men.  He  dwell  upOfi  the  certainty  that,  unless  a  truce 
were  brought  about,  these  Bcdawy  allieij — who  had  been 
already  called  in  on  btith  sides  by  tlie  peasantry — would 
overrun  and  destroy  the  iwuntry. 

None  but  those  who  have  seen  it  can  appreciate  the 
devastation  wrought  in  a  few  hours  by  these  wild  hordes, 
liike  ItKiialif  they  spread  over  the  land,  imd  their  aimels, 
only  too  glad  to  revel  upon  the  luxurj-  of  green  food, 
strip  every  leaf  off  the  vines,  and  devoia-,  while  they 
trample  down,  all  corn  or  vegetable  crops;,  leaving  bare 
brown  desolation  where  years  of  toil  hud  made  smiling 
fields  and  vineyards.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  tlic  cattle  and 
flocks  are  swept  ofi"  to  the  desert  by  the  marauders — who 
leave  behind,  for  tlie  unfortunate  peasant,  nothing  that 
they  can  carry  away. 
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Otherwise  dangerous  regions,  even  at  times  when  no 
Turkish  sqUUct  or  Government  official  dared  to  venture 
tliither. 

Shaikii  Hhiund&n  was  u  iine-Iookinfi  man,  above 
middle  «gc.  He  was  greatly  ree[KT.lod  by  liis  jteople, 
whom  he  niled  with  a  firm  hand.  He  valued  the  good 
opinion  of  British  authorities,  witli  whom  he  always  kept 
perfect  faith,  and  he  was  feared  and  respected  by  the 
smaller  wild  tribes  aa  well  as  by  the  peasantry  of  the 
south  country  of  Paltsline. 

The  warnings  given  by  one  so  well  informed  were 
not  to  be  neglected  or  passed  lightly  by. 

I  at  once  sent  my  head  kawwSs  riding  after  the 
people  who  were  going  forth  to  battle,  with  orders  to 
turn  them  back,  iis  their  chief,  Abu  Gtosh  (for  they  were 
of  his  faction),  had  only  the  day  before  requested  me  to 
do  in  case  of  need. 

We  stood  upon  the  high  groimd  watchiug  events. 
One  of  us  happening  to  say  that  probably  there  would 
be  no  harm  that  day,  because  we  had  seen  thai  the  women 
were  out  with  the  men — '  Are  the  women  out  P '  said 
Shaikh  HhiiindAn  ;  '  then  depend  upon  it  that  means 
fighting.' 

On  this,  and  seeing  that  the  combatants  were  on 
their  way  to  the  scene  of  action,  I  asked  him  to  go  and 
do,  what  he  ooidd.  In  a  minute  he  had  mounted  his 
roan  mare,  one  of  his  men  holding  a  stirrup  on  each  aide 
for  their  chief,  and  away  he  went  witli  his  followers 
directing  his  coui-se  to  tlie  village  of  Ki  Kluiddr  (St. 
Gcorge'3,  near  Solomon's  Pools),  to  warn  Othiniln  el  IaIi- 
\\&m  to  keep  his  people  quiet,  and  to  dissuade  him  from 
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putting  himself  in  the  wronp  by  striking  another  blow  at 
the  present  moment. 

The  great  thing  was  to  induce  Othrafln  lo  obpy  the 
Fftsh&'s  summons,  and  come  to  Jerusalem  for  a  parley. 

My  kuwwas  roturnod  witli  llie  tidingK  that  the  Abu 
Gosli  people  from  Lifta,  whom  we  had  seen  on  the  inarch, 
were  said  t<^»  be  tmly  tMcorling  llieir  friends  (the  Sfleedah) 
in  their  removal  to  another  xillage,  Jurah.  That  seemed 
a  very  doubtful  explanation. 

In  striking  mntnisl  to  the  manly  bearing  and  hand- 
some equipment  of  Shaikh  Hliamdfln  and  liis  [wople  was 
tthe  nest  visitor  who  appeared  at  my  camp,  within  a  short 
time  after  Ilhamd&u  had  ridden  ofl'  on  his  pacific  mission. 
HbamdAn  was  admirably  mounted  on  a  [jowerful  mare. 
He  wore  a  robe  of  scarlet  (;Ioth ;  on  his  head  was  a  good 
silken  kefiyeh  (shawl  of  yellow-brown  and  red  stripes). 
He  was  well  armed,  as  were  also  his  swarthy  and  clean- 
limbed attendants,  who  also  wore  the  aba  and  kefiyeh, 
witb  sandals  on  their  feet,  kept  on  by  a  thong  over  tlic 
great  toe. 
My  next  visitor  was  the  Turkish  military  com- 
mander of  Jerusalem,  come  to  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony, 
and  perha[»  to  trj-  and  see  something  of  the  fighting 
from  the  safe  shelter  of  my  encampment.  His  E.vce!- 
IcDcy  rode  a  miall  donkey,  and  was  attended  by  one 
or  two  miserable  soldiers  in  dirty  uniforms  and  on 
foot.  This  dignitary  had  hitely  found  himself  so  little 
known  ant!  reverenced  in  the  city  that  he  employed  a 
little  Kuroiiean  tailor  of  the  place  to  I  *•  ■  -  ■''->rm 

with  gold  epaulettes,  in  onler,  as 
people  in  the  street  might  be  onabl 
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to  rise  up  and  aalute  him  when  he  passed  through  the 
streets!' 

I  went  over  early  in  the  dav  to  the  English  farm  in 
the  Valley  of  Trtas,  beyond  Bethlehem,  about  seven 
nules  from  Jerusalem,  where  the  usual  peacefiil  employ- 
ments WCTe  pursued  by  the  fiunily  residing  there,  who 
had  been  in  no  way  molested  by  the  peasantry  fighdncr 
around  theui. 

Othiuan  el  Ijihh&m  also  came  there  and  represented 
to  me  the  impossibility  of  bis  again  trusting  to  any 
Turkish  promises  or  safe-conduct,  after  his  own  expe- 
rience in  former  instances.  Among  the  Arabs  a  '  betrayer 
of  trust,'  or  one  who  ill-treats  a  guest,  is  infiimous  ;  but 
the  Turkish  Pashks  were  notorious  for  thdr  treachery,  in 
seizing  ther  victims  even  at  the  voy  supper-table  where 
tbev  had  been  by  invitation  partaking  of  hospitalities 
designed  to  lure  them  on  to  their  fate.  The  Arabs  have 
had  too  many  cases  of  tre:tchery  on  the  p:irt  of  Turkish 
niiers  to  trust  themselves  in  troublous  times  to  their  most 
solemn  oaths, 

I,  however,  at  last  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Shaikh  to 
consent  to  suspend  hostilities  and  to  obey  the  summons 
of  his  Government,  ou  condition  that  I  *iiould  myself  see 
to  it  that  the  '  Aman  wa  Kai '  (safe-conduct  of  the  Pasha) 
was  faithfiilly  carried  out. 

Earlv  nest  day  I  repiured  to  Jerusalem  and  in- 
formed the  Pasha  of  the  fact  thiH  Shaikh  Othmau  el 
Lahham  had  given  me  his  word  to  olx'v  the  summoiis  of 
His  Excellency  if  a  safe-conduct  were  gnmled.  uikI  also 
of  my  own  assurance  that  it  should  be  honourably  re- 
speoteil  if  it  was  granted. 


DI8TBUST  OF  TIIK  SABv-CONDUOT. 


The  Pasbi  was  quite  ready  to  issue  this  document, 
but  DOW  the  Effeudis  of  the  Council — all  well  bribed  by 
the  rival  chief  Abu  Gosh  during  his  recent,  visit  to  town, 
— ^were  assembled  in  an  adjoining  room.  They  stamped 
oud  swore  that  no  safe-conduct  should  bo  granted  to 
ijhaikh  Othm&n  el  Lahb&m.  They  cured  not  how  much 
more  bloodshed  there  might  be  in  the  country,  nor  how 
much  embarraetsment  might  arise  to  the  Tm-ki^ih  Govora- 
mcnt,  provided  only  opportunity  were  left  to  them  to 
enrich  themselves  by  levying  *  presents '  from  both  the 
contcndiug  factions. 

The  poor  old  Tashi^  was  so  feeble  that  on  a  recent 
occasion,  when  two  men  (both  Moslems)  had  a  scuffle  in 
the  mosque,  he  was  overcome  by  fear  and  illness.  The 
fttteodants  bad  to  cany  His  Excellency  out  of  the 
mosque,  and  it  was  supposed  hewould  have  died.  Now, 
however,  he  roused  himself,  and,  iu  spite  of  all  ojipo* 
sition.  ordered  the  safiM^unduct  to  be  drawn  out  and 
sent  off,  while  he  also  thanked  me  for  the  help  given, 
and  ofiered  to  keep  me  informed  as  to  the  progress  of 
events. 

Shaikh  OUimiin  was  not  much  to  blame  for  hi»  dis- 
trust of  Turkish  safc-couductjt,  for  he  had  once  been 
lured  into  the  city  by  a  former  Pashii  by  a  similar  docu- 
ment, then  caught,  inmed,  and  earned  uilo  exile,  but  he 
hud  managed  to  eseajM-  when  lliey  had  got  him  as  fur  as 
Cj^rus. 

The  safe-conduct  was  written,  ■•nd  st^nt  off 

before  sunset,  ) 

The   iH^it  day  was  Sunday.  , 
Othmin  and  his  train  of  follows 
VOL.  I.  r 
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anve  at  my  camp.  My  Cancelliere  accompaxued  him 
into  town,  riding  by  hia  side  past  the  sentinels  on  duty 
at  the  gate ;  and  it  was  believed  that,  but  for  this  pre- 
caution, and  had  he  been  alone.  Shaikh  Othmftn  would 
have  been  seized  and  put  in  irons  then  and  there  in 
spite  of  the  safe-conduct,  through  the  intrigues  of  hoedle 
Eflcndis. 

The  conclu^on  of  the  affair  was  characteristic.  Oi 
the  fourth  day  afterwards  the  two  rival  shaikhs  came  to 
visit  me,  and  to  announce  that  the  Pash4  had  made  a 
truce  of  three  months  between  them.  Damages  in  the 
villages  were  to  be  repaired,  and  the  inhabitants  of  those 
vilh^es  which  were  divided  between  the  &ction8  were  to 
be  allowed  to  remove  if  they  choee  and  live  where  they 
would.  The  Fashk  himself  told  me  that  this  arrai^eament 
was  made  chi^y  with  a  view  of  getting  a  quiet  seaaoa 
fcr  the  annual  collection  of  the  taxes,  the  one  oigeo,  as 
it  socmcd,  of  His  Excellency's  responability  and  dair  to- 
wards his  superiors  at  CVHistandnople. 

Thi?  was  a  v^ry  usual  concluaon  to  war&re  d  the 
kind  when  senled  by  the  Turkish  rulers,  wboieviar  ibe 
taxes  wcK  in  danger,  and  showed  the  exceeding  fe^^enes 
of  ihe  Oovemm«3H, 

Ii  was  siid  thai  Oihman  el  TAV.'r:a"i  h^  See-:  re- 
jaid^  as  ie  chief  oS-nder.  becaiifc  iis  rival  Abe,  &:>^ 
fcai  made  a  meri:  cc"  oorrjng  £rs:  ir:o  :cwi,  i^i  s:j>- 
ir.;;::Li:  hiraaeif  to  ibe  cocadl  o:  Efec-ii*.  ?-u:  ^bse 
werv  ii  psruaaafw  sad  i:  w»s  wil  szi:>-=T:  -Jh^:  be  hai 
iv^nie  wri:  ius  jwia?  wtclI  £I>i  -"r-ji  rrr:-:^  ::.r  z^^tl. 
beades  wiki  be-  iai  fCiEie  tii^e  :«£f:'re  iLiSt'i.  i-K  lt  :i: 
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Karem) ;  and  yet  he  pretendeil  thai  his  rival  had  Ixjcn 
the  first  aggressor. 

However,  the  cliief  jiomt  was  attained :  fighting  was 
stopped,  and  this  through  our  success  iii  getting  Othnj4n 
cl  Ijuhh&in  to  tnist  himself  to  the  safe-conduct.  'ITie 
Govcrimient  tiad  fulled  in  doing  this,  though  they  had 
sent  out  first  a  body  of  the  irregular  horse,  then  a  de- 
putation of  the  Effendis  of  the  couucil,  and  finally  one 
of  the  chief  Molmminedans  of  the  city. 

The  Pashi,  of  course,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  Othmftn 
el  LahhSm  safe  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  entirely 

r forgot  his  promise  to  let  me  know  about  the  progress  of 
afljura. 

This  was  of  no  great  moment  in  itself,  but  it  was 
chai-acteristic  of  Turkish  doings  in  those  days.  So  was 
the  manner  in  which  the  three  months'  truce  was  finally 
brought  about 

While  the  factions  in  the  City  Council  were  puDiug 
the  old  Pashk  this  way  and  that,  itccoi'ding  as  it 
suited  their  own  private  interests  in  the  matter,  a  pofise 
of  poor  peasant  women,  whose  village  had  suffered  much 
in  the  fi^iy,  came  into  the  open  court  of  the  Great  Sanc- 
tuary, just  under  the  Paslik's  windows.  Here  they  cried 
for  justice,  or  at  least  for  peace  to  be  enforced.  Finding 
all  their  cries  were  unheetUnl,  they  raised  a  shout  for 
blessings  on  the  English  Consul,  who  had  at  least  slopped 
tlie  fighting  and  bloodslicd  for  the  moment. 

On  hearing  litis,  the  Fash.^  hastily  summoned  the 
council,  rated  them  soundly  for  their  delays,  and  lor  the 
trouble  they  were  bringing  upon  him  when  all  this 
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order  should  be  reported  in  Constantioople.'  He  Uicb 
caUud  the  riviU  Shaikhs  before  hun,  ordered  Lhetii  to  kts 
each  other's  heads  on  the  8[>ot,  and  to  prouiistJ  to  keep 
the  peace  for  thi-ee  months. 

The  Turkish  authorities  ought  to  have  been  thankful 
for  the  tii<l  afTonltHl  them,  tlimugh  tlii;  knowledge  po&- 
dvsscd  by  ihv  Britisli  Consulate  of  the^  rural  ailiiirs, 
thanks  to  the  honesty  and  correct  iufonnation  given  by 
my  correspondeota ;  but  it  cwnmonly  happened  that  the 
ignorance  of  the  Turkish  Paahiis,  and  the  falsity  of  the 
reports  which  reiichetl  Ihem,  were  more  agreeable  to  the 
old-fashioned  orientalism  of  thor  adoiinistration,  and  tiiey 
blundered  on  in  tJie  dark. 

An  amusing  instance  of  the  ignorance  of  our  Paafa& 
as  to  the  course  of  events  in  Constantinople  had  occurred 
some  months  before.  So  early  as  the  month  of  March 
(1853),  when  the  air  was  full  of  the  rumours  of  the 
coming  war,  our  I^iahi  sent  for  my  inttri>reter.  On  his 
arrival  at  the  sci'aglio  the  door  ^vas  shut,  and  earnest 
iuquiriea  were  made  coufidenlially  as  to  whether  it  was 
true  that  Constantinople  had  been  already  taken  by  the 
Bussians  !  Uis  Excellency  was  little  better  informed  ag  to 
the  course  of  aflmrs  iu  his  own  Pashalic. 

This  beuig  the  case,  I  was  happy  in  being  able  to  do 
something  for  the  preser\'ation  of  the  district  &om 
anarchy.  The  bringing  of  Othmfiii  Ijahhilm  into  tin;  city 
had  been  attempted  by  tlie  Pashi  (whose  Baslii-Bdzuk 
had  been  chased  away  from  A  in  Karem  by  Abu  Goali,  as 
he  himself  confessed  to  him),  by  a  deputation  of  iCffeudb 


*  It  WM  ■  mMtec  orcotnmoD  ootoTietr  thnt  thn  lo»dtii(i  ICflonilU 
the  paj  of  fdrei){U<ir»  wiuwc  wImiuw  llicy  »i)ji)vrtud. 
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of  .Tcriisalem,  by  Abdallah  F.lfCTdi  alone,  nnd  Inr  tlie 
Shiiikh  of  Bait  Jibreeii,  but  could  be  effected  by  none 
of  them. 

Yet  I  vfan  not  prccijntalc  in  attempting  the  task :  it 
was  not  till  some  days  after  bullela  had  been  flying 
amongst  my  tcuts,  and  T  had  witnessed  the  progress  of 
the  biitile,and  seen  at  twenty  yards'  distance  from  my  gate 
a  man  with  both  his  hands  st^uned  viith  the  blood  of  the 
woundc<l  man  whom  he  had  carried  off  ihe  field. 

It  was  not  till  a  peasant  servant  of  my  own  had 
refused,  from  fear  of  liis  life,  to  carry  n  basket  for  me 
over  hostile  grovmd  ;  not  till  the  Ta'amri  Shaikh  iuid 
several  tomispeople  of  importance  hjul  assured  us  the 
crisis  was  most  serious,  and  bt^god  me  to  do  sometliing, 
that  I  undertook  the  ofEcc  of  inducing  Othmftu  to  obey 
the  summons  of  the  Pashi  and  tnisl  to  his  safe-conduct. 
Tlien  I  left  him  in  the  hands  of  his  lawful  Government. 

Thus  peace  was  restored  and  for  three  months  to 
come  we  might  hope  to  live  in  qiuetness.  Until  nest 
November,  at  any  rate,  tin-  Abu  Goshiles  and  OthmAn 
LahhAmites  must  refrain  from  killing  each  other,  and  by 
that  time  rain  would  have  fallen,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped 
tliey  would  be  too  busy  ploughing  their  land  to  have  tunc 
ft)r  fighting. 

About  a  month  after  thi3  a  lai^  comet  showed  itself 
above  the  horizon,  though  not  at  a  great  (-IcevatJon ;  if 
was  10  be  expected  that  this  appearance  would,  aa  in 
other  countries,  augment  the  fear  of  impending  disasters, 
being  an  object  that  usually 
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However  in  ten  days  it  retired,  leaving  the  Turkish 
dominion  to  itself,  in  spite  of  all  sinister  forebodings; 
during  its  continuance  with  us  the  visitor  had  been  large 
and  bright 
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lucamoiu  of  OotUwoen— Our  jroniMii  of  ttwrpt  ordratd  cdT  to  th«  War— 
FKncb  (^tgriios— Comol  and  oinoiu  at  departum  of  Uoop»~Mi>hiua- 
medMi  vi»w  of  poliiio  uni  kfTiiini—FMn  of  tli»  Chnjutiuu— Sir  TTugb 
Rom — Wliv  thu  EuKipeui  (Fnuk)  Soreniif^  lialp  ib«  SultaD. 

OiTR  quiet  waa  not  of  long  durfttion.  Tlie  vill^^ 
people  were  stopped  from  fighting,  but  the  wild  Aralis 
near  Jordan — Nimm'r  and  'Abd'ul  Azecz — both  of  the 
AdwAn  tribe,  were  at  war,  and  liad  enlisted  allies  among 
the  Arabs  south  and  west  of  Jerusalem. 

Knowing  that  Uie  Turkbili  Government  was  weak  just 
then,  tlie  TiyAliah  Bedaween  choee  to  march  through  the 
Jerusalem  district  on  their  way  to  the  scaie  of  action 
during  the  night  of  September  1st.  Some  350  of  these 
wild  fellowH  passed  through  Bethh-hcm  ;  aud  otiiers  slept 
in  tlu;  villages  nearer  still,  eighty  in  Bait  Jdla,  seventy  in 
Bait  Sahhur,  others  in  Abu  Qosh,  while  another  strong 
body  went  down  to  the  Ta'amri  tribe  (of  Shaikh  Hham- 
[dUn)  near  Bethlehem,  on  the  south-east,  to  enlist  them  in 
the  cause.'  These  wild  Bedawy — or  true  desert  Arab^— 
were  not  partiKuLirly  dcfiirable  visitors ;  they  belonged  to  a 
vei7  lai^e  and  i>owcrftU  tribe,  |}erhap8  10,000  in  number. 


■  I,m0iMn<H)80(Uniii«l*i<ft««edEutofth*D 
man,  hauled  Vf  SbalkU  Aboo  Dahouk  uf  tlic  JaUail 
tluavni  fKttt  lu*  vun,  left  tlu  umj!  anil  itliim 
going  liotn*  on  ftwt  alone. 
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But  there  was  notliing  to  be  done,  save  ha|>e  that,  as 
there  was  no  quarrel  between  us  and  Bcdaween,  ui^lia- 
tion  might  prove  a  sufficient  defence  in  case  these  rover* 
should  titke  a  fiincy  to  any  English  chattels  either  un  our 
encam[)menl,  or  at  the  farm  at  Urta?. 

ThU  farm  lay  in  tlie  valley  behind  {south  of)  Beth- 
lehem, about  seven  miloa  from  Jerusalem. 

Some  hundreds  of  the  Bedaween  passed  ilirough  the 
valley,  riiling  their  dromedaries;  many  of  them  rode 
double  aa  ready  for  fight — one  facing  forward,  the  other 
backward — and  they  were  armed  with  matchlocks  of 
primitive  form,  or  witli  sowars.  Happily  they  did  nu 
mischief,  but  passed  on  quietly.  However  we  were  kept 
on  the  alert. 

The  next  incid«it  was  that  a  body  of  the  Ta'amra— 
not  belonging  to  the  division  of  my  fiiend  Shailch 
nhamdiln — invaded  the  valley  of  Urtas  in  search  of 
water  for  their  Hocks  and  heribs.  The  springs  between 
Bethlehem  and  the  Dead  Sea,  to  which  these  wanderers 
usually  resort,  had  failed  early  in  the  summer,  and  during 
my  absence  in  the  north  in  July  a  large  body  of  them 
had  come  to  Urtas  with  thousands  of  thirsty  camels, 
aheep,  and  goats. 

This  was  the  more  natural,  since  in  former  years  the 
tribe  had  been  in  possession  of  the  whole  van<qr,  and  had 
only  retji'ed  in  consequence  of  agreements  made  by  the 
British  subject,  John  Meshullam,  who  had  settled  there 
iu  parlnerahip  with  the  ordinarj-  peasant  owners  of  tlie 
land. 

The  Ta'amra  had  consented  some  years  before  to  wlh- 
draw  ^m  the  lands  under  cultivation  in  comidenttioa 
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of  a  8um  of  money  being  \m<\  to  them,  luid  hitherto  the 
agreemejit  had  bceu  kept  by  Uicm.  But  uow,  iu  this 
season  of  droi^ht,  they  remembered  the  perennial  stream 
of  Urtaa  and  migrated  thither  with  their  cattle. 

Terrified  at  the  idea  of  tlicsc  swanns  of  camels  luid 
goats  overrunning  his  green  and  hixxiriant  ero])*,  Mo- 
shiillam  appealeii  to  the  Consulate  for  protection. 

My  CttncfUiere  in  charge  {during  ray  absence  in  the 
north)  applied  to  the  Poshh,  who  sent  out  a  couple  of 
JJashi-Boznk  to  defend  tlie  fanner  and  l)is  family  and  his 
crops.  But  when  the  thirsty  troops  came  on  and  their 
wild  Arab  owners  clamoured  and  hrandiNhed  sticks,  tlie 
soldiers  hid  behind  rocks  at  tirsl,  and  then  fled  away  to 
Jcruaalcm. 

On  this  Meshidlam  treated  with  the  chiefe  of  the 
wild  Arabs  themselves,  and  invited  them  to  a  ParlinmcDt 
witli  the  British  Cancelliere.  About  forty  of  the  leaders 
attendtHl  the  conference  thus  arranged,  anil  an  agreement 
vai  drawn  up,  aix^onling  to  which  ii  wall  breast-high  was 
[to  be  built  at  a  certain  point  in  the  valley. 

Meslndlam  engaged  to  turn  the  stream  of  water 
thither,  that  the  Arabs  might  regularly  water  their  cattle. 
They,  ou  tlie  other  hiind,  promised  lo  abstain  from  {Miss- 
Ling  beyond  this  j)oint,  and  to  keep  their  cattle  from  tres- 
passing upon  the  cultivated  part  at  the  other  side  of  the 
boun(htry  wall. 

Tliis  agrccraent  tJiey  kept,  to  their  credit  be  it  spoken, 
not  allowing  camel,  or  goat,  or  hungry  child  to  tresjiass 
in  the  gardens,  now  full  of  vegetables  and  fi^t,  which 
were  of  course  the  gi  'Mo  temptatioa  lo  Uiese 

desert  |>cople  and  the 
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Clearly  the  TurkUh  Government  could  neither  hRve 
kept  these  Arabs  back,  nor  could  they  have  punished 
them  in  case  of  trespajts.  But  the  people  had  the  idea 
that  an  agreement  made  with  an  EngU^man  must  bo 
kept,  and  in  this  idea,  and  their  own  sense  of  honour,  was 
onr  Htronglh.  The  country  was  overrun  by  wild  Arabs 
ol"  one  kind  or  anotlier,  yet  Europeans  remained  umiio- 
hwled,  excepting  that  one  night  the  French  post  courier, 
coming  up  from  Jaffa,  waa  stopped  and  woimdod  near 
Itftinlah.    His  l>ox  was  opened,  but  no  letters  were  taken. 

It  soon  aj)])cnr(Hl  tliat  though  the  Ta'amra  Ai-aba  were 
willing  to  keep  their  Itargain  with  lis,  they  were  not  dis- 
1)080(1  to  spare  the  fruila  and  vo-getables  belonging  to  the 
peajiantry  of  the  village,  and  one  day  a  swarm  of  tbcmi 
foil  njwn  the  fnut-trees,  which  they  soon  stripped.    I,j 
however,  succeeded  in  arranging  another  conferencse  be-] 
iwoon  lK)lh  parlies  at  Bi;tliU'lieui,  at  whicli  these  wild 
follows  ncaually  agreed  to  abstain  from  even  the  fruits 
belonging  to  the  villagers,  and  they  did  so  abstain  during, 
the  rest  of  that  season.     I'he  alTray  had  been  serioual 
enough   wliile   it   lasted,   and   heads  had  been  broken,! 
though  no  one  hud  been  killed  on  eithei'  side.    This  was] 
fortunate,  as  the  loss  of  one  life  might  have  involved  tlie 
moat  serious  consequences. 

In  the  midst  of  those  little  oocun-ences  c&me  the  news, 
on  September  7,  tliat  iu  Constantinople  the  divan  of  the 
Porte  had  reaolved  on  war  against  Eussia,  by  a  vote  of 
filly>six  members  out  of  sixty-one.    Also,  that  our  gnr-i 
rison  of  regular  troojw  was  ordered  to  leave  Jenisalem' 
and  proceed  to  Constantinople  for  active  service. 

We  were  therefore  to  be  left  to  oiu-  own  resources ; 
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all  Palestine  was  to  be  evftoimteil  of  military  forces ;  and 
tliat,  too,  after  the  recent  proofs  of  anarchy  among  the 
rural  claus,  aji<l  with  I3edttwy  Axabs  overruiiiiing  tho 
country. 

One  thing,  however,  was  certain :  wc  must  put  a 
bold  face  on  the  matter,  rely  upon  Providence  and  our 
own  energies,  and  try  to  keep  the  country  quiet  some- 
how. 

The  French  and  Prussian  Consuls  having  now  re- 
turned (the  others  were  absent  still),  I  went  to  talk  over 
matters.  Of  course  each  viewed  the  prospect  of  affairs 
through  different  itpectacles. 

Other  would-be  politidaiis  among  um  were  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  the  Turkish  Empire  was  iit  hist  extin- 
guished, and  tliat  Palestine  was  to  he  lianded  over  to 
Prussia  for  occupation  and  possession,  that  being  a  neutral 
Power,  not  deeply  committed  like  the  greater  Powers  to 
any  line  of  action  that  could  provoke  collision  among 
them,  and  having  no  direct  interest  beyond  Turkey  in 
the  East,  as  England  hod, 

These  folk  were,  however,  like  the  unfortunate  native 
Christbuis,  in  no  little  fright  as  to  what  might  happen  in 
Jerusalem  long  before  any  great  Power  could  thmk  of 
heljHQg  us. 

the  great  Moslem  festival  of  Korban  BturSm  was 
now  at  hand.  lilach  family,  if  patsible,  kills  a  sheep  for 
this  feast.  Crowds  of  desert  Arabs  came,  during  the  two 
days  preceding  the  festival,  with  sheep  for  sale.  The 
Maidftn,  or  public  place  N.W.  of  "    Onte  (now 

covered  with  the  great  BuHsian  bi  d 

with  wild-looking  strangen*. 
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Everybody  was  exdt«l,  everybody  talked  of  war.  Te 
all  went  off  quietly. 

The  castle  guns  fired  the  usual  salutes.  The  usual, 
visits  of  ceremony  were  paid  by  us  to  the  TurkiHh 
and  to  the  Btn-]la5hi  in  romniitnd  of  the  soldiers.  This 
officer  aaid  that  he  was  eager  to  get  at  the  Russians,  aa 
he  had  done  at  Shunila  twenty-five  years  before.  T>iiring 
our  visit  we  could  ^ee  the  soldiers  packing  np  for  de- 
parture. 

The  Mosletru  were  circulating  a  rumour  that  the 
Shereef  of  Mecca  was  coming  to  defend  the  Holy  City, 
Jerusalem,  and  its  Hharam  (Sanctuary),  with  lOO.OOO 
Arabs:  they  were  to  airive  along  the  Hhaj  ro«d  by 
Ma'an.  This  announcement  was  clearly  a  ruse  of  the 
Pashi  to  keep  up  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

By  the  16th  day  of  Septembei-  His  Excellent?  the 
PaKhtt  WHS  in  much  tribulation,  from  difficulty  of  getting 
horses,  mules,  etc.,  for  1ninsi>orI  of  the  military  baggage 
to  the  coast.  A  troop  of  thirty  Ba-shi-Bozuk  had  been 
scouring  the  villages  for  a  week  past,  but  all  animals  had 
been  hidden  in  caves  at  a  distance  by  their  owners,  in 
anticipation  of  the  Gm-emment  requisition,  wliich  they 
hoped  thus  to  evade.  Another  party  of  liorse  had  been 
out  for  two  <kys  on  the  same  errand,  and  had  returned 
with  only  five  camels. 

There  was  a  [larty  of  French  pilgrims  in  Jerusalem 
at  this  time.  All  were  persons  of  respectable  social 
position — very  different  from  the  low-class  Greek  snd 
Armenian  pilgrims  who  repair  to  the  holy  fire  at  GftKter. 
These  were  forty  in  number,  five  of  whom  were  ecclc- 
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siastics;  one  of  the  latter  was  AbW  Bar^s,  Hebrew 
Professor  at  the  Sorlwnne. 

They  observed  all  due  forms  aud  ceremonies  m  their 
pilgrimage.  Oa  first  coming  iu  view  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  which  shows  iiself  before  the  Holy  City  is  seen, 
they  dismounttKl  for  prayers,  mid  did  the  same  shortly 
after,  ou  perceiving  the  town  of  Bcthlelieiii,  aud  again, 
once  more»  on  obtaining  the  firat  view  of  the  gray  old  walls 
of  Jerusalem ;  there  they  remained  an  hoiu*  and  a  half. 

Oq  the  Maidin  they  were  welcomed  by  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  the  Seminary  students,  and  others. 

They  mostly  wore  llic  white  burnoose,  copied  from 
the  Arabs  of  Algeria  (th(-'n,  as  now,  a  Frcncli  posaessiou), 
ami  each  had  a  small  gilt  cross  that  was  bestowed  on 
bun  by  the  Bishup  of  Mai'seilies  on  their  embarkation. 

After  visiting  the  sanctuaries  of  Jerusalem  anil  IJt'th- 
lehem,  they  were  escorted  over  the  country  to  other 
iholy  places,  and  were  hospitably  received  in  the  several 
FCon%'ent3.' 

I'he  French  pilgrims  all  \vore  their  gold  a'ttss  at  their 
button-hole.   The  lioman  Cattiolics  here  said  that,  though 


'  III  KiVr  jetivs  rimilar  cotiToirs  of  devout  vwitom  {wcnnit!  jjcqiionl, 
'rbe.\u!<truin>C'>pi«l  the  l-'miich  procodoat,  oiubivrkius  tbuirp'^upletLt'l'tiesh) 
ill  tlie  .\LuiFi:ui  Ijlovd's  Me<«j^-riiw  packeU.  The  (.'onvvni*  bocnmo  vear^vof 
Kuch  uxliniijitiii^  TiHitntlons,  Mtl  oontplainvd  tbkt  tbcir  Tuuds,  Mid  even  tliMr 
Llod^Dgf,  WHri*  nut  Buflicmt  U>  |irovide  tiie  Bvppliei  nsmlod.  It  a  moreonr 
abtUilo  ihnt  luy  iiifonuntian  niM  cotTMt  that  polgrioui  of  tlii*  clua  wan 
uncting  tbun  tite  Ew4er  pUgrim«;  and  kIUioii^Ii  most  of  tlwm  nadtt 
VMnta  at  pul>D(;,  t]i«w  nvro  p«rhii]u  not  Alwava  equnl  h>  Um  cxpcnass 
liucomd  by  ihe  ConvontH  forilio  pUj^riuiB,  tbcir  Mrvsnt^  niid  tbHi  inulvUMr*. 
T!te  l-'rnnck,  lunraovnr,  weM  npt  to  cnmluct  tlwiiiMlvet  u  '  rrutoctoi*  of 
Cluutkiiitj'  ia  tlie  Ekot'  XbuM  Kiuarka  I  b«uil  io  IIm  Mottaawriw— but 
not  appliod  Li>  tbiii  prawat  partf. 
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the  conductor  of  the  pilgrims  was  a  worthy  Maltese  Roman 
Catholic,  who  had  lived  some  years  in  Jerusalem,  the 
idea  of  setting  on  foot  tiiese  pilgrimages  did  not  originate 
■with  him,  but  had  '  another  source.'  They  said  there  had 
been  no  such  assemblage  of  French  in  Jemsalam  since  the 
Crusades,  and  were,  in  feet,  greatly  excited  on  the  subject. 
This  party  of  French  pilgrims  was  just  starting  for 
the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  when  the  Vaahk  applied  to  me 
to  reason  with  their  conductor,  who  being  a  Maltese, 
was  a  British  subject. 

On  my  doing  so,  the  gentlemen  consented  to  go  on 
the  rougher  conveyance  of  camel,  lending  Uieir  hired 
animals  to  the  soldiers,  on  condition  of  having  them  again 
when  they  should  return  to  the  city  on  the  third  day  ; 
for  they  all  felt  (what  their  Consul  had  impressed  upon 
them)  the  necessity  of  facilitating  military  operations. 
So  a  contract  to  that  eiTect  was  signed  and  sealed  in  the 
British  Consulate  between  the  Maltese  purveyor  and  the 
Turkish  authorities,  and  all  parties  were  content. 

The  Tiu-kish  Bin-Baahi  (Major)  came  to  take  leave 
before  marching  for  the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
group  of  the  Dehaidah  Arabs,  the  escort  of  these  French 
gentlemen  for  the  Jordan  expedition,  were  seated  under 
the  office  window  of  the  British  Consulate,  arrayed  in 
new  dresses  and  gay  silken  kefiyehs  for  the  head. 

It  was  pleasant  to  have  been  once  more  able  to 
arrange  matters  comfortably  for  so  great  a  variety  of 
applicants — the  Turkish  Government  and  troops,  the 
native  owners  of  the  beasts  of  burden,  the  French  pilgrims 
and  their  wild  Arab  escort,  and  our  own  ^ritish  subject 
the  Maltese,  who  stood  as  link  between  them  all  and  my 
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Consulate,  he  bciug  the  n»poiitiible  heuil  attd  oi^uizer  of 
the  pilgrim  party. 

Thus  much  for  the  military  movements  coiisequcnt 
on  Uie  outbreak  of  war. 

Next  day  Uie  old  fox,  'Abderrahhmfln  Abu  Gosh, 
came  to  assure  me  tli«t  the  country  was  rjuile  ready  for 
action,  armed,  aud  only  waiting  for  the  English  to  give 
them  the  sigual  on  the  approach  of  the  Muscovites.  (He 
bad  probably  said  the  same  thing  already,  or  wiis  on  bia 
way  to  aay  il,  mutatis  mntandi)!,  at  the  French  Consulate.) 
Aud  he  hinted  tJiat  the  Jerood  (levh  en  mattae)  of  the 
lieasautry  would  have  to  be  fed  and  paid.  Then,  when 
the  enemy  drew  near,  he  would  show  me  pretty  play  of 
his  meu  in  the  Wadi  Ali — that  is,  m  the  narrow  pass 
between  Itamlah  and  Jerusalem. 

Bo  I  could  do  no  less  than  promise  to  go  out  and 
witness  the  wondroud  spectacle.  I  did  not  sjKiak  tif  the 
possibility  tliat  his  Jerood  might  be  scaltered  iiky  chafT 
before  the  wind ;  but  perhajB  my  promise  itself  was  an 
over-rash  one,  because  the  circumstances  might  not  then 
allow  of  my  being  in  the  country.  (Before  now  the  Bri- 
tish Consul  had  been  obliged  to  leave  on  iJie  outbreak 
of  war.)  AUiih  billr  J  for  human  sagacity  was  certainly 
at  fault,  and  the  Moslem  was  at  least  in  the  right  with  liis 
ci'ced  of  resignation  (Isl&m)  to  the  providence  of  Heaven 
above — no,  that  is  not  tlie  wortl ;  for  a  Moslem  woukl 
never  imagine  any  providence  to  exist  in  the  imperso- 
nality of '  Heaven ; '  his  resignation  would  be  to  the  will 
of  a  personal  Gotl  in  everj'thing,  but  e-^pecially  to  what 
concerned  the  territorj-  known  as  tlie  Daru'l  lalara  (Mo- 
hiiuimedau  territoiy). 
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The  Jew  would 
gious  scDtimcuC,  faul 
couilict. 

At  last  all  pro]xirations  were  complete ;  and  on  the 
19lU  the  BnttalioD  (Taboor  of  800),  that  is  to  say,  all  the 
infantr)'  wc  had,  mostly  new  levies  from  elsewhere — 
covalry  we  never  had  any — march«l  away  firom  Jeru- 
salem, OS  mentionetl  al  tlie  commeticeinent  of  Chapter  I. 
They  issued  from  the  JaBii  Qnte,  with  the  green  and 
smrtet  religious  baimers  of  Ncbi  Daood  ((*.«.  the  baunei^H 
preserved  at  the  Sanctuary  of  Xebi  Daoud — the  tomb  of 
the  Prophet  David  on  Mount  Zion),  borne  before  tbcm, 
as  well  as  their  re^finiciital  colours. 

They  halted  ou  the  ilaidia  {Mace),  where  tlie  Fashi 
and  nil  the  Mohammedan  dvic  authorities  were  alreadv 
placed.  The  Kadi  recited  a  solenm  litany,  to  each  clau^ 
of  which  the  Mo<iIem  spectators,  as  well  as  tbe  soldiers, 
respoitdcd  '  Amen  ! ' 

Then,  after  a  repetition  of  the  grandiose  Fathhah  (the 
ojiening  cliaptcr  of  tlie  Koran),  the  tiiililary  and  their 
rdativcs  fell  to  kissing  each  other ;  of  courec  do  women 
voe  present;  and  lastly,  the  fetal  word  of  oommand 
was  given ;  no  shouting  followed,  only  the  solemn  silence 
of  resignatiou,  as  the  last  tramp  Wiis  heard,  and  the  spec- 
tators returned  home,  pondeiing  over  (be  unprecedented 
state  of  the  country,  and  unable  to  foresee  what  tni^k 
next  occur  on  the  part  of  Turkish  iulnunistiaiiofi,  or  even 
OB  the  puis  of  the  several  European  GovcrainentB^ 
relerence  to  Jerusalem  and  I^ilestioe. 

One  of  the  Efetdis,  in  ooavosatioD  with  me, 
out  his  rvcu1Ii<clioa  of  the  oumet  uf  a  mouth 
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He  migbt  jitst  as  well,  if  he  had  known  it,  have  referred 
to  tlie  fact  of  Saturn  being  then  the  dominant  planet  in 
the  Zodiac,  and  Venus  and  Jupiler  declining  in  the  west 
at  sunset;  for  I  believe  that  Turkish  astrolt^  would 
accord  with  the  European  of  old  times  as  to  those  omi- 
nous po&itionij  of  tlic  greater  plarietd. 

The  Fasliii  hod  lately  been  found  consulting  an  astro- 
loger as  to  the  Russian  prospects  of  success. 

It  was  amvifliiig  to  observe  the  small  indications  of 
interest  in  the  war  among  tlie  people. 

Ka'isiau  coin  bad  been  very  common  in  tlie  bazaan 
for  the  last  two  years,  bejpg  circulated  by  the  Greek 
Convent,  who  had  been  spending  very  freely  upon  their 
agricultural  works  and  buildings.  Indeed,  lliissian  gold 
was  almost  the  only  gold  to  be  seen  in  tlie  bazaars.  But 
now,  the  day  before  the  departure  of  tlic  battalion,  a 
])Oor  Jew  offered  an  Imperial  to  a  Moslem  dealer ;  the 
latter  took  it,  spat  upon  the  coin,  aud  threw  it  at  the 
Jew's  head. 

The  Busman  coinage  then  disappeared  for  a  while 
from  circulation. 

Again,  the  Turks  were  acquainted  of  (>ld  with  the 
Russians  as  warlike  neighbours,  and  the  C'onimiindajit, 
before  leaving  witli  his  soldiers,  was  threatening  to  nianrh 
straight  on  to  '  Petropol ; '  whereas  the  Aiab  Eflendis 
inquired,  'Who  are  these  uiwtart  Russians?  We  liave 
heard  of  the  French,  and  English,  and  Oeruiuiis,  as  being 
honourable  foes  of  SaMhh  ed  Deen  (Saladiu) ;  but  who 
arc  these  dead  dogs  with  burnt  fathers — the  Russiaiis?' 

The  humbler  pai't  of  the  population,  in  walking  back 
to  the  city  (oUicrs  had  been  on  horseback),  observed  with 
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more  curiosity  that,  immediately  after  the  disappes 
of  the  troops,  four  vury  lai'ge  columns  of  sand  lu  the  air 
aiTived  fixim  the  Western  quarter,  and  dashed  themsclvi^ 
against  the  stubborn  old  castle  (Tower  of  David).  These 
tliey  supposed  to  represent  the  principal  Kui-opeau  I'owen 
approadiing,  but  whetlier  in  friendship  or  in  hostility — 
'  praise  be  to  Him  who  knowetJi  I '  Should  tlie  intent  be 
unfriendly,  the  omen  was  satisfactory  in  predicting  their 
discomfiture. 

A  sketch  has  thus  been  given  of  the  internal  state  of 
Palestine  during  the  period  shortly  preceding  the  depar- 
ture of  our  battalion. 

Tlie  city  was  now  garrisoned  by  seventeen  peasants 
in  gunners"  uniform,  just  drilled  eiiougli  to  be  able  to  fire 
the  cannon  if  necessary.  For  active  ojierations  we  had  the 
Baslii-Bozuk  horse,  whose  principal  troop  had  been,  three 
weeks  before,  driven  fiom  the  village  of  Aiu  Karem  to 
the  very  gates  of  Jerusalem  by  a  handftil  of  peasants — 
the  officer  who  coniuwuded  them  on  ttie  occasion  being 
the  same  who,  some  mouiJis  ago,  allowed  a  notorious 
robber  to  escape  from  him  while  he  was  saying  hia 
j)raycra,  the  prisoner  having  his  hands  bound  at  the 
time. 

The  fortiflcations  of  Acre  were  in  a  sad  state  of  di** 
repair;  there,  too,  there  was  no  gan-ison,  but  a  good  deal 
of  gun[)Owder  in  the  magazines,  though  witliout  a  light- 
ning-rod. 

At  Jaffa  was  a  good  store  of  amnnmition  in  a  broken 
old  Lower  in  Uie  middle  of  the  streets,  U)  the  great  danger 
of  llie  inhabitants.  The  Moslems  were  persuaded  that, 
after  Constantinople,  Jerusalem  was  the  next  point  aimedj 
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at  by  Russia,  and  were  aceordingly  wiirming  up  alliaiicea 
amoug  old  factious  loug  divided,  und  the  village  chicfa 
were  oymmunicating  with  the  Desert  tribes, 

The  country  was  fully  armed,  every  fellahh  (peasant) 
having  his  sword  in  his  girdle,  and  his  long  guu  at  his 
back.  Gunpowder  they  made  for  Lhemsclvca  out  of  cliar- 
coal,  sulphur,  and  nitre  of  the  country. 

Hut  we  felt  thai  tlie  patriotism  which  woidd  certainly 
animate  tlie  population  to  fight  to  the  laut  against  au 
invader,  existed  mostly  outside  of  Jerusalem ;  for  in  the 
Council  of  Effendis  there  existed  '  a  nest  of  hollow 
bosoms  *  capable  of  selling  the  city  and  the  Moeque  of 
Omar  itself  for  money. 

According  to  the  point  of  view  fi-om  which  tlic  Mo- 
hammedans and  the  dwellers  in  Jerusalem  recardcd 
European  politics,  the  nations  and  states  were  classed 
according  to  the  religions  which  they  severally  professed. 

Of  course  Itussia  (with  Greece)  stmnl  jit  tlie  head  of 
Eastern  Christendom  ;  while  France  took  precedence  of 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Spain,  Sardinia,  Belgiiuu,  &c..  which 
were  all  mcluded  imder  the  general  name  of  Frank  or 
Latin  Cliristians,  i.e.  the  Western  Church. 

That  Wcjitem  Church,  with  all  its  political  influcnoe* 
was  regarded  by  Uie  Ollomau  Govcrnnienl  as  the  grand 
counterpoise  to  the  Eastern  Church,  and  was  (and  still  is) 
the  refuge  and  retort  of  Turkey  in  defending  herself 
against  the  aggrefsions  of  Bussia  under  ilic  epccious  pre- 
text of  succouring  the  oppresased  Christiana  under  Turkish 
rule- 

Tlie  Greeks,  for  whom  this  championship  was  cliiefly 
assumed  by  Kussia,  had  no  clioice  or  voice  in  the  matter. 
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They  (as  well  as  the  Armenians)  professetl,  and  in  m 
cases  viiry  Hiriwrtjly,  to  l)e  loyal  yubjecta  of  the  Sultan 
under  \vlioiii  thyy  enjoyed  greater  liberties  than  the 
could  ever  hope  for  should  they  pass  under  the  rigi( 
despotism  of  Russia. 

Tlie  Greeks  and  Armenian  snbjects  of  the  Sultaa  wen 
indeed  (as  well  as  all  the  Eastern  Chrisliaus),  iu  a  mos 
painful  predicament  whenever  it  suited  Russia  to  decia 
a  crusade  against   their  sovereign  the  Sultan — boca 
they  were  liable,  both  during  the  war  and  in  case  of  thi 
KuHMians  bcuig  defeated,  to  have  visited  u|)ou  iheniselvc^ 
all  the  injuries  wliich  Russia  might  inflict  upon  Turkeyj 
ostensibly  in  their  name  and  on  their  behalf. 

The  only  hope  of  these  Oriental  Chrialians  lay  in  tli' 
possible  alliance  of  the  Western  Powers,  and  above  all 
Kc^land  with  the  Sultati.  Bucli  an  alliance  would  at 
deprive  the  war  of  its  most  dangerous  characteristi' 
namely,  that  of  a  Holy  War  between  all  Christendom  o: 
one  aide,  and  all  Islam  on  the  other. 

That  England  miglit  step  in,  as  a  Christian  Pow- 
wholly  imiwriial,  and  ha^g  no  couquesta  or  aims  of  lien 
own  in  connection  with  the  feuds  between  tlie  Eastern; 
and  Western  Churches  aljout  possesion  of  tlie  Ilolyi 
Places,  and  that  England,  known  hitherto  ;is  the  pracUcal 
friend  and  protector  of  opprc&sed  ik?o|j!(--,  Christiana  as 
well  as  others,  might,  by  rondenng  the  Sidtan  timely  aid, 
acquire  a  light  to  claim  real  liberty,  both  civil  and  re- 
li^ous,  for  the  Sultan's  subjects — tliia  was  the  ardentJ 
prayer  and  hope  of  the  poor  trembling  Christians  in  Tur- 
key ;  and  not  only  the  Christians  desired  it  might  be  ao, 
but  also  the  Jews  and  Moslems,  who  knew  by  cxpcrionoi 
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that  hitherto  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Stratford  He  Red- 
clilTe,  and  every  true  Englishman  in  the  Brilisli  sor^ice, 
had  exerted  the  immense  prestige  and  influence  of  Eng- 
land with  invariable  suocewt  for  llic  relief  and  emancipa' 
tion  from  tyi'antty  of  all  classes  and  ci'eeda  of  tlie  subjects 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

When,  in  March  1853,  Sir  Hugh  Rose '  called  the 
British  fleet  up  to  Vourla  Bay,  the  frightened  Christians 
b(^i  to  bo])o  that  Buglaud  would  take  au  iictive  part  ui 
tlic  war. 

Sir  Hugh  Rose  was  well  known  all  over  Sjrria.  He 
had  been  for  several  years  British  Consid -General  in 
Beyroot.  Eiuxipeans  knew  him  a3  Colonel  Rose,  hut  to 
the  nativea  he  was  and  is  to  this  day  *  The  Coronel ' — 
the  gallant  oflicer  who  was  ever  ready  to  come  forward 
as  the  champion  of  the  distressed,  be  they  who  they 
might — Druse,  Maronite,  Moslem,  or  Jew. 

Colonel  Rose's  forced  marches  to  and  from  Damascus 
— in  days  when  there  were  no  roads  across  the  Lebanon 
— in  order  to  obtain  justice  when  nothing  short  of  hia 
personal  interference  could  have  obtained  it ;  his  splendid 
rescue  from  slaughter  of  hundreds  of  old  men,  women, 
and  children  when,  during  the  Lebanon  war  of  the  period, 
he  brought  a  column  of  defenceless  Christian  people  into 
safety,  marching  the  whole  day  at  their  head  and  giving 
up  hii  own  horse  for  the  idck  while  he  went  on  fool ;  his 
[[  conduct  in  visiting  the  sick  and  dying  when  cholera  wa» 
I  ravaging  tJie  Lebanon  in  1848,  and  when  a  general  panic 
I  had  so  overcome  the  natives  tlmt  men  feared  to  remain 
I      by  their  nearest  and  dearest  relations  wlieii  stricken  by 
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the  pestilence — all  these  things  and  a  thousand 
itutaiiees  are  told  all  over  the  Lebaaoa  in  aScctionatc 
remembrance  of '  The  Corone!.' 

And  as  for  the  Turkish  I^ishis,  they  knew  that  the 
British  Consul-General  waa  a  man  not  to  be  trifled  viith, 
and  Ixihavod  aocordiugiy. 

When  it  became  known  in  1852  that  Colouel,  then 
Sir  Hugh  liose  was  Charge  d  Affaires  in  Constantinople, 
people  felt  that  British  and  Christian  interesta  were  in 
safe  haudd. 

When  the  news  came  that  he  had  called  up  the  fleet, 
men  said  that  was  just  what  might  have  been  expected  of 
him. 

Mr.  Kinglake,  in  his  'Invasion  of  the  Crimea,'  vol.  i., 
thus  describes  this  action  of  f^ir  Hugh  K<kw  : — 

*  Prince  Meutschikoff  began  the  dulies  of  his  mission 
and  he  so  acted  as  to  make  men  see  that  he  was  charged 
to  coerce  and  not  to  persuade.  With  Iiis  whole  embaaay 
he  went  to  the  Grand  Vizier's  apartment  at  the  Porte,  but 
refused  to  obey  the  custom  which  imperatively  required 
that  he  sliould  wait  upon  Fnad  Effendi,  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  With  him,  aa  it  was  understood,  the 
Ambassador  declined  to  hold  intercoiuse.  Fuad  Eflendi, 
the  immediate  object  of  the  aflront,  was  the  ablest  mem- 
ber of  the  Government.  He  instantly  resigned  his  office. 
The  Sultan  accepted  his  resignation.  There  was  a  panic. 
It  was  understood  that  Prince  MontscliikofT  was  going 
to  demand  terms  deeply  humiliating  and  injurious  to  | 
tlio  Sultan,  and  that  a  refusal  to  give  way  would  be 
followed  by  an  instaut  attack. 

'  The  Grand  Vizier  believed  that  the  misaon,  far  ftx)m 
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being  of  a  conciliatory  character,  as  pretended,  wa?  meant, 
on  the  coDtrary,  "  to  win  some  important  right  from  Tur- 
key which  would  destroy  Iier  independence,  and  that  the 
Czar's  object  was  to  trample  imder  foot  the  rights  of  the 
Porte  and  the  independence  of  tlie  i?overeign."    In  short, 
the  Divan  was  so  taken  !)y  surprise  and  so  4>verwhelmed 
by  alarm,  a^  to  be  i»  danger  of  going  to  niin  by  the 
path  of  concession  for   the  sake  of  averting  a   sudden 
blow.     But  there  remained  one  hope — tlie  English  fleet 
was  at  Malta;  and  the  Grand  Vijiier  went  to  Colonel 
Bosc,  who   was   then  in   charge  of  oiu*  affairs   at  the 
Porte,  and  entreated  that  he  would  request  oiur  Admi- 
ral at  Malta  to  come  up  to  Vouria,  in  order  to   give 
the  Turkish  Government  the  support  of  an  approaching 
fleet.     Colonel  Rose,  being  a  finn,  able  man,  with  strength 
to  bear  a  sudden  load  of  rcsponsibihty,  was  not  afraid  to 
go  beyond  the  range  of  common  duty.    He  consented  to 
do  as  he  was  asked  ;  and  although  he  was  disavowed  by 
the  Oovemment  at  home,  and  although  his  appeal  to  the 
English  Admiral  was  rejected,  it  is  not  the  less  certain 
that  hin  mere  consent  to  e^  up  the  fleet  allayed  the 
panic  which  was  endangering  at  that  moment  the  very 
life  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.* 

If  it  was  true  that  the  calling  up  of  the  fleet  *  allayed 
a  panic  in  Constantinople  which  was  endangering  at  that 
moment  the  very  life  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,'  it  is  no 
less  (rue  that  it  checked  a  panic  in  the  remoter  provinces 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  which  must  have  ended  in  indis- 
criminate maesacre  of  the  defenceless  Christians ;  and  that 
it  Btiengthened  incalcidably  the  hands  of  British  officials 
scattered  and  isolated  in  I'alcstinc!  and  elsewhere,  who 
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liad  DoUiiiig  but  moral  influence  end  the  presti^ti  of 
the  British  nflme  to  aid  them  in  oouuteracting  hostile  in- 
trigue, in  reaasuring  the  terrified  Christians,  in  heepii^ 
weak  and  sometimes  corrupt  Turkish  officials  to  their 
duty ;  in  short,  in  preserving  the  Empire  from  the  ruinous 
ccBwequenoes  of  a  Moslem  rising,  as  for  a  Holy  War 
against  all  Christians. 

Mohammedans  are  for  ever  expecting  wars   between 
Christendom  and  IslSm,  and  to  them  Christendom  U 
Eastern  Christendom  ;  they  look  forward  to  the  struggle! 
for  mastery  between  these  two  being  renewed  again  ani 
again  by  the  Christians ;  aiul  then  to  a  temporary  ascen 
dancy  of  Christianity.     This  stage  has  been  reached 
Christians  are  gaining  the  ascendant  more  and  more  i 
the  Holy  Land  and  other  lands  where  IsUlm  impalioiitl; 
Indea  its  time  I 

But  they  expect  the  day  of  final  triumph 
contest  more  sanguinary  and  desperate  than  auy  whi' 
have  preceded  it — a  real  Jehftd,  or  Holy  W"ar,  in  whi 
all  tlie  forces  of  both  aides  will  at  last  be  arrayed  agai 
each  other. 

To  a  believing  Moslem  no  fate  can  be  more  gloir 
tlian  to  die  in  combat  against  the  infidel.  To  die  th 
is  to  become  a  mar^ — a  witness  for  t}ie  truth — 
enter  Paradise  from  the  battle-field.  This  it  is  whici 
nerves  the  sincere  Moslem  for  any  contingency,  whii 
gives  him  courage  to  fece  any  odds ;  to  walk  into  thi 
cannoti'.i  moutli ;  to  stand  while  grape-shot  mows  dowi 
the  ranks  ;  to  dig  his  own  grave  first,  in  the  trenches  ant 
then  to  take  pick  or  shovel  or  weapon  from  the  hands  o( 
his  dying  comrade  and  to  step  coolly  into  his  place  aQ< 
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work  ou,  Uiough  the  next  moment  may  bring  shot  or 
shell  to  lay  liim  low,  maimed  or  dead. 

To  a  true  Moslem  every  fight  witfi  a  ClirUtiau  is  a 
fight  for  his  religion — a  Uoly  War  to  that  extent.  Chris- 
tians have  a  right  to  toleration  only  so  long  as  they  are 
obedient  and  submissive.  When  tlicy  break  tJic  compact 
by  taking  up  arms  they  are  rebels,  and  must  be  treated 
as  rebels  and  infidels. 

It  wa^  amusing  to  hear  the  bazaar  talk  in  Jerusalem 
at  the  begiiming  of  the  Ruaaiau  war,  and  afterwards 
when  an  alliance  between  Turkey  and  some  of  the 
Eiiro[)cnn  nations  was  first  mooted. 

Peojjle  were  so  ignorant,  even  among  the  upper 
classes  of  Moslems,  lliat  it  was  gravely  said  that  the 
Sultan,  being  attacked  by  the  Christians  (EuseJans),  was 
about  to  call  upon  hia  vassals  for  aid  in  money  and  by 
arms. 

Was  not  the  Sultan  the  Khaltf-Allah  ?    Did  not  he 
givo  permission  to  the  Frank  kings  and  queens  t    j,,.. 
on  their  crowns  and  swords  after  they  had  first  (|ma<W 
submisfflon  to  him  on  their  accession  ?     Did  not 
king  and  queen  t-ake  oath  to  come  and  fight  for 
Sultan  when  called  upon  ? 

And  now  he  was  going  to  caill  upon  the  Quecu  of 
England,  as  his  fiiend  (and  vassal),  and  upon  the  Latin 
kings,  or  at  any  rate  upon  their  leader,  the  French  Em- 
peror, because  the  enemy  was  leader  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  the  Latin  Church  and  nation.H  muat  from  duty  and 
from  policy  come  at  the  call  of  their  suzerain  and  fight 
till  the  offender  had  been  chastised.  If  they,  the  vaasala, 
came  when  summoned  and  did  their  duty — well ;  if  not, 
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wbv,  tber  mast  be  ra[^>osed  to  hare  made  oonmum  cat 
vith  the  enemy. 

And  then?  why,  thai  the  Green  Flag  most  be  n 
forled,  the  Jehfid  (Holy  War)  must  be  proclaimed  agaii 
all  Christians — in  Circaaaa  and  Aaatic  Buasia — in  Algei 
against  the  Froich — ^in  India  agunst  the  y.ngliatt — all  tr 
believers  would  rise  as  one  man,  and,  Inshallah !  it  won 
not  be  long  before  the  last  great  triumph,  the  comi] 
of  Mohammed,  and  victory  for  ever  to  Isl&m. 

*  What  idle  talk  all  this  is ! '  some  would  saj,  a] 
laugh. 

But  it  seemed  to  us  that  words  could  never  be  qui 
idle,  however  erroneouB,  so  long  as  thousands  ai 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  children  believe  in  thei 
are  influenced  by  them,  and  are  ready,  at  whatev 
sacrifice,  to  act  blindly  upon  them. 


PART  11. 
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CUAITER  XITI. 

JBRUSALKU  AST)  PALBSTINE   WITHOUT  TCRKISU   TBOOPS. 

IuleiikeKi«« — Tbianry  ia  the  City — Ncwj  nf  tlio  Kutniui  Wtr — Lttin 
PMmrch  at  Btut  JaIh— jV  Jiidginont  iiiTdct^d  in  buhair  of  the  Latiiia 
— Gi^neral  Sir  Chmk-a  (yUuuDull — Conr^ut  bl^^tt;- — Proleatanbi  in 
Ifetlilohnin— Tiic  Itov.  John  ITicnlATsoti^tMiEitt;  in  nur  Ounp— F%h(ilig 
Id  thu  \'Ulageii — Endvaviiun  lo  stop  llie  SUu^bt«r — 800  BodAWMu  b^ 
twaoD  Joruinlani  and  IMblehoiti — Bedswean  in  UcUiIebam — Htnuig« 
contnete  of  Vi'at  luid  Ptsice. 

Ok  enteriog  the  city,  after  tbc  parliiig  scene  of  our  batta- 
lion, the  gates  were  found  to  be  sentinelled  with  common 
Tufenkcliics- 

We  bad  been  well  accustomed  to  t!ie  appearance  (rf 
theae  Tufenkchies,  called  out  of  coinplirnciit  by  foreign 
Consuls  the  'muiiidim!  police,'  but  in  reality  n^'ged 
hobbledehoys,  bearing  no  other  emblem  of  office  than  a 
peeled  wand  in  hand,  and  chiefly  employed  in  conveying 
official  niessages  from  tJie  Seniglio. 

The  Turkish  word  Tufeukchie  mcami  a  muakeleer, 
but,  like  mauy  designations  in  the  East,  it  has  practically 
lost  its  primitive  signification  in  cotu'sc  of  time.  Thus  the 
'  PushJi,  instea*!  of  Iwtng  literally  a  viceroy,'  may  be  a  far 
iuferior  officer — civil  in  fact,  though  military  in  theory — in 
oue  of  the  grades  corrcsjionding  to  the  niuk  of  brigadicr- 

'  In  Pvrrun  Uin  Ta-ihiih  i«  the  king'*a  fbot,  t.A  tUndtng  in  the  plnce  ol 
the  ldnf(-HU  we  tMm  Ui*t  Uiu  Ancient  ni>ii>KlM  »f  P«mii  had  out  ooun 
^ofllcsr  called '  Iba  kio^t  e}^/  anotlicor '  tlie  kiqg's  hand,'  Sec. 
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general,  lieutenant-general,  and  provincial  commander- 
in-chief  (Mir-Lewa,  Mir-Mer4o,  and  Sar-i-askar).  Thus, 
also,  when  a  regiment  falls  short  of  its  complement  (as  Is 
generally  the  case),  the  Tuz-Bashi  (head  of  a  hundred) 
commands  perhaps  half  that  number,  and  the  Bin-Bashi 
(head  of  a  thousand)  commands  no  greater  proportion. 

The  designatiou  of  the  '  gens  d'anne '  attached  to  the 
Consuls,  etc.,  has  in  like  manner  lost  its  original  signifi- 
cance. A  Xaww^  ought  to.  be  a  bowman,  i.e.  'an 
archer,'  armed  with  bow  and  arrows,  instead  of  which 
he  is  nowadays  armed  with  pbtola  and  sword,  and  is 
most  commonly  recc^nised  by  a  silver-headed  staff  which 
he  carries  before  his  chief. 

Our  new  Tufenkchie  sentinels  were  in  no  way  superior 
to  those  heretofore  seen  in  Jerusalem ;  they  were,  in  fact, 
the  very  same  mean-looking  persons,  only  they  were  now 
furnished  with  old-fashioned  rusty  guns,  and  were,  in  the 
absence  of  any  mihtary,  posted  at  the  city  gates. 

These  Tufenkchies,  for  the  city,  and  Bashi-Bozuks 
(irregular  horse),  for  the  country,  were  our  only  Govern- 
ment defence  for  the  whole  province,  extending  from 
Jeneen  to  El-Arish  {i.e.  the  north  of  Samaria  to  the 
Egyptian  Desert),  at  a  time  too  when  the  peasant  factions 
were  rife  with  turbulence,  and  the  Bedaween  hordes  had 
recently  approached  within  sight  of  our  crenellated  walls. 
The  men  came  into  the  streets  and  bazaars  fully  armed 
as  they  were.  When  we  had  sentinels  at  the  gates  in 
ordinary  times  they  had  at  least  to  leave  their  spears,  if 
not  their  guns,  with  the  guard  before  passing  mlo  the 
dty.  There  were  also  Bedawy  women  and  many  gipsies 
to  be  seen  in  Jerusalem. 
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The  adjoiaing  uorthem  Pashalic  of  Acre  was  no  better 
off,  the  very  fortress  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre  being  only  manned 
by  a  few  gunners — [Kjasantry  recently  drilled  for  their 
work. 

Wliile  the  Government  was  thus  powerless  the  pea- 
santry as  well  as  the  Jjediiweeii  were  in  full  activity. 
Several  armourers  in  Jerusalem  were  at  work  night  and 
day  repairing  their  arms.  Old  feuds  were  revived,  of- 
fences long  put  aside,  though  not  forgotten,  were  now 
remembered,  and  everybody  was  talking  about  ven- 
geance, and  battles  and  victories  over  this  factioa 
or  that. 

It  was  now  lime  for  me  to  gird  uj)  my  loins,  in  a 
moral  sense,  for  making  my  position  available  for  the 
general  good,  although  I  was  without  the  least  item  of 
directions  or  suggestions  from  eitlier  Loudon  or  Conetait- 
tinoplc.  All  tlie  communications  that  I  received  from 
those  centres  during  the  whole  war  were  limited  to  the 
merest  technicalitie.s  of  office  business.  Dut,  as  I  have 
said  before,  there  was  reason  to  believe  thai  such  was 
not  the  case  with  my  collei^ues  in  their  relations  to 
higher  quarters. 

In  preparation  for  any  eveutualiQr,  from  whatever 
direction  it  might  come,  it  was  clearly  right  and  expe- 
dient to  get  full  and  accurate  information  as  to  the 
state  of  the  whole  country,  and  as  to  every  movement 
among  the  inhabitants.  To  effect  this,  and  in  order  that 
so  wide  a  range  of  territory  as  that  over  wliich  our 
Consulate  extended  might  be  fully  under  inspection,  it 
Was  ncc(9S»ry  to  have  agents  couvemeotly  placed,  as  I 
have  before  uxplalued. 


PRECACnOSS  AND  FEAItS. 


My  EngUsh-boni  cancelli^  Mr.  E.  T.  Boger 
lately  received  the  appcuutmcut  of  Vicc-ConsiiJ  ut  Caifit 
(Hhaifti),  where  the  amount  of  merchant  tdiipping  Ixui- 
Des9  was  on  the  increase.  He  was  despatched  to  las 
poot,  with  instructions  to  attend  to  ami  report  to  Jen- 
salem  cases  occurring  b  Nazareth,  Safet,  and  Tibom 
in  each  of  whicli  there  were  English  proligSa.  (Oaifa,  xl 
the  foot  of  Mount  Carmcl,  was  cODveniently  situated  fix 
observing  all  these  places.) 

The  fears  of  the  Jerusalem  popttlation  augmented 
from  ditj  to  day,  particularly  among  the  Christiana  and 
Jews,  unarmed  as  they  were,  and  unaccustomed  to  the 
use  of  arms.  The  European  residents  and  protected 
persons  looked  up  to  their  respective  ConsxUatos,  and  the 
Consulates  looked  up  to  the  helpless  Paslik 

Each  Consul  had  his  own  H-i)arate  medium  of  virion 
on  which  to  speculate  on  future  couliiigencics,  and  on 
the  action  which  it  might  ui  cetlaia  cascM  behove  biui  to 
take. 

The  Turkish  ruler,  Hhafiz  Paahi,  described  before, 
while  maintaining  perfect  ceremonious  cordiality  with 
them  all,  naturally  kept  closer  relations  wiUi  the  French 
and  Eiiglbh  representatives,  on  account  of  the  expected 
mihtary  alliance  in  the  event  of  positive  war.  The  jioor 
old  man  grew  feebler  from  day  to  day  as  age  gained 
upon  him.  It  wam  piteous  to  behold  him,  Ixxlily  weak- 
ness and  the  anxieties  of  ofHcc  rapidly  exhausting  the 
vital  powci-s.  People  said  he  was  eighty  years  of  age, 
and  it  seemed  likely  to  be  tnie. 

During  the  interval  in  whidi  mihtar)-  protection  had 
no  csistCDce  for  us,  irregularities  of  all  kinds  naturally 
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)k  place,  sucb  aa  robbery  on  the  high  roads,  the  revival 
of  the  faction  feuds  of  wlijch  we  have  lately  had  so  inucih, 
and  uther  acts  of  petty  rcsistaucc  to  Govcrumcut  autho- 
rity on  the  part  of  the  peasantry.  Tlie  opportunity  was 
oogerly  seized  for  everybody  to  do  as  they  liked,  though 
the  results  might  have  been  \vor8e  than  ttiey  actually  were. 

In  less  than  a  week  after  the  departure  of  llic  tJCMt[)8 
the  people  of  Abu  Dees,  a  village  just  across  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  to  the  east,  were  plundcricg  the  shepherds 
of  Malhha,  one  of  the  Hliassiuilyeh  villages  to  Uie  south 
of  Jerusalem. 

Soon  afterwards,  on  a  lovely  Sunday  aflcriioon,  I  was 
at  my  cottage  door  at  the  Talibiyeh  (our  country  place, 
within  a  inile  west  of  the  city),  released  from  the  cares  of 
the  past  week,  and  sitthig  under  our  trelliaed  vine,  with 
a  bush  of  white  roses  at  the  window  on  one  hand,  and  a 
luxuriant  hhahuEoneh  (flowering  creeper)  rising  on  the 
other,  surrounded  by  tlie  family,  »nil  reading  out  pas- 
sages ;  now  rcsling  the  book  upon  my  knee  and  looking 
over  the  Holy  City  in  (hrect  front  of  ue,  and  towards  the 
summit  of  Olivet,  now  gazing  in  dreamy  study  on  the 
Moab  mountains,  with  their  subdued  colounng  and  pearly 
luMlrc  pertaining  to  that  season  of  the  year — in  an  Oriental 
reverie  upon  the  liict  that  no  human  liabitntion  existed  in 
that  directiuu  between  us  and  the  great  river,  the  river 
Ku  phrates — when  in  one  moment  a  rush  of  about  thirty 
men   of  Malhha  (peasantry,  of  course)  scaled  our  low 
boundar)'-wall,  dashing  forward,  shouting,  most  of  them 
stripped  to  the  waist,  and  all  armed  with  guns,  pistols, 
and    khanjars  (the  short  sword  in  common  use  among 
them). 
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We  called  out  to  them,  '  Whither  away,  fiicDds  i 
But  they  were  too  eager  to  fttop  and  explaiu. 

Our  fii-st  suppoaitiou  was  naturally  that  they  were 
gouig  to  take  reveuge  cu  the  people  of  Abu  Decs,  that 
village  bang  exactly  in  the  Une  they  were  taking, 
although  the  desperate  hiute  minted  rather  utiuecessary. 
It  turned  out  that  ttiis  was  not  iheir  prosotit  enterprise; 
the  Abu  Dees  foray  liad  been  already  dealt  mtli,  retalia- 
tion made,  and  the  flocks  recoveied,  to  the  number  of 
about  200  head. 

The  present  afiair  was  tliat  the  same  tlockii  had  again 
been  laid  hold  of  jimt  at  the  foot  of  my  grounds  (which] 
sloped  from  the  cottage  downwards  towards  the  Itephaini  '• 
plain),  by  a  roving  party  of  wild  Uedaweeii — Tiyahahj 
Arabs  from  the  far  South.  These,  however,  on  [Kjreeiving! 
the  force  of  the  Malhhahites,  made  off,  abandoning  the] 
hooty  they  were  sweeping  btfori;  them,  and  thus  ther«3 
was  no  fight  this  time.  Oiu*  Malliha  friends  retiu-ucd  inj 
more  Idsureiy  fashion,  some  by  the  way  lliey  liad  so 
umxiremoniously  come,  and  made  civil  apologies  for  thai 
intrusion,  ui-giug  ihv  imceasity  of  promptitude  in  the  case.] 
The  scene  was  strange  and  unexpected. 

We  now  learned  that  the  marauders  were  Tiyahah' 
and  Jelihaleen  united,  who  were  retuiiiing  from  a  suc-j 
ceesful  ghazu  (fomy)  near  Baisaii  (Beth-sban,  up  tha] 
Jordan  \'aUoy  towaids  Tiberias),  where  Uiey  had  cap- 1 
tured  several  'sticks''  of  camels  and  many  'slicks'  of] 
sheep  and  goats.  They  had  no  objwtiou  to  augment] 
biieir  booty  with  whatuvcr  came  in  their  way. 

*  HjA  '  stick '  CiHm)  of  cftttle  ia  tOMot  m  mnny  of  then  an  would  ba  < 
ConliuiiHl  williiii  n  spcuw  ihm  wliich  a  niiui  (nuuemllj-  ni'.»iiiili>d)  can  ilipi'jv 
hi*  stick,  or  within  a  circle  mhow  mdiii*  i»  mcnxiLred  io  tlie  tci  ue  wny. 
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ferer  before  Jiad  we  known  wiUI  desert  plunderers 
to  exercise  their  vocation  under  the  vei^'  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem. How  near  the  city  gates  (and  now  Imrmleas 
gune)  they  liad  actually  ventured  we  soon  found  out, 
and  also  that  there  were  some  cattle  wliicli,  however 
tempting,  even  these  wild  fellows  had  a  wholesome  fear 
of  meddling  with. 

Two  of  tlie  ladies  and  children  of  our  party  had 
been  attending  the  afternoon  service  at  Clnistchurch,  on 
Mount  7j\on,  and  our  groom,  an  Egyptian,  and  a  shrewd 
old  fellow,  had  gone  down  tJie  hill  with  two  saddle  asses 
to  bring  them  back,  shortly  before  the  alarm  of  the 
peasantry.  The  Bcdawccn,  mounted  on  their  drome- 
daries, met  our  groom  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  to  the 
Jaffa  gate  of  the  city  and  cast  a  longing  eye  at  the  led 
animals,  one  of  which  was  a  remarkably  fine  specimen 
of  the  Egyptian  nss,  and  of  course  somewliat  valuable. 

'  Whose  are  those  ? '  aaked  the  Bedaween. 

'  The  English  Consul's ;  best  for  you  not  so  much  as 
to  look  at  them,"  retorted  our  groom.  The  Bedaween 
were  of  his  opinion  and  rode  forward,  to  fall  iji  five 
minutes  afterwards  ^^-itli  the  flock  of  sheep  and  goats  and 
sweep  them  ofl*  by  way  of  comfort  at  having  had  to 
exercise  eo  much  self-denial.  Fortune  was  against  them 
here  too,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  peasant  owners  some- 
how got  wind  of  what  was  going  on,  and  came  to  the 
rescue  just  in  lime  to  decide  the  Bedaween  upon  a  hasty 
retreat  minus  the  cattle. 

Next  moniing  on  the  ride  to  my  usual  office  business 
in  (own  I  was  met  by  the  Shaikh  of  the  Jehhfdeen,  Hhaj 
Daif  Allah,  and  his  brother,  ti^ether  with   the  giant 
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Saf-ez-Zoci-  (a  thieving  ouUuw  of  the  Ta'amra,  who 
brokcQ  loose  iroui  Um  respectable  portion  of  his  tiibtt 
%vitli  two  or  three  followers  as  great  scamps  as  hiioae^ 

liere  tliey  were,  on  the  very  morrow  of  the  escapuk 
of  the  day  before,  in  all  the  iniiot^ence  of  their  hearts 
their  way  to  [lay  mc  a  friendly  visit,  and  they  cooDjj 
rejKjrted  that  in  the  Baisdu  foray  they  had  '  gained '  (1 
sixty  cows  and  thirty  asses  from  the  S'koor  Arabs,  a 
Tiberias,  but  made  no  luentiou  of  the  plimder 
described. 

What  could  I  do  xinder  the  circumstances?    Gl 
to  escape  from  the  duty  of  ^nng  them  Iiospitable 
ception  as  guests  at  my  camp,  the  morning  saluiaiionil 
were  tdmply  pronounced.    But  I  sent  word  after  th< 
that  I  was  reaolved  to  make  no  presents  to  Arabs 
the  return  of  soldiery  to  Jerusalem. 

Within  the  city  I  found  people  in  a  state  of  alarm  c 
account  of  buri^laries  by  night,  which  wore  becoming  of 
frequent  occurreucc.    So  much  gunpowder  was  ixreCi  ofl| 
in  order  to  fi-ighteu  away  real  or  imaginary  i-obbors 
people  persuaded   themselves  that  attacks  wer«    mui 
more  frequent  than  tlioy  really  were. 

It  was,  of  course,  my  duty  to  take  note  of  th 
occurrences  and  to  roprescnt  tliem  to  the  authorities 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  Fashi,  poor  man,  and  to  the  notabi 
of  the  city. 

The  cluefof  the  police  was  well  known  to  be 
head  of  the  bui^lars.  He  was  notoriously  the  w< 
man  in  the  country,  aud  had  been  removed  from  o(Bce 
some  five  years  before  through  the  influence  of  our 
Embassy  at  Constantinople  oa  account  of  his  concern  in 
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be  murder  of  n  British  subject,  a  poor  pedlar,  who  had 
acurred  liis  hatred  and  had  been  destroyed  under  cir- 
imstaricoa  of  great  cniclty.  We  nuccoeded  in  proving 
the  murder,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  bring  it  home  to 
the  criminal,  though  ho  was  perfectly  well  known  to 
have  hati  the  principal  share  in  it.  The  only  thing  we 
could  do  vras  done,  in  {.'Ctting  him  displaced  from  office 
on  account  of  his  many  other  delinquencies. 

For  some  years  past  the  thieve-s  had  been  quiet  They 
bad  found  ua  too  vigilant  and  active  in  detecting  and 
bringing  them  to  Justice,  and  wc  ht-ani  but  little  of  them 
as  far  as  British  subjects  were  concerned. 

Now.  however,  their  old  chief  had  once  more  got 
himself  hack  into  office;  and  though  he  wiwcarefid  not 
to  get  into  the  hauds  of  the  Consulate,  people  were  very 
much  frightened  at  the  robberies  which  were  committed 
in  the  houses  of  natives  and  of  many  Kiuropcfltis.  Times 
were  no  doubt  very  favoicable  for  the  bui^lar»,  whether 
village  peasants  or  town  tliicvcs^  with  their  allies  in  the 
[wlioe.* 

Our  iatclUgence  from  without  was  Imtli  scant  and 
slow.    News  of  the  Tiu-kish  resolution  in  lavour  of  war, 

'  It  »  JifBcult  In  convrjr  In  mutorn  of  this  hinlory  thn  Brnwj  of  nvnritr 
which  British  milyecla  and  pmtfgft  eiijojed  in  the  midirt  of  all  Uie  coniodou 
and  dSgorder  in  th*  country.  Tot  at  the  Ti>ry  mommit  wliil*  things  were 
imdfionihcdiii  tbMG  {n^w.  itp  nil  t<vTcinoursu>ninor«iicampitietib — caminfi 
xnil  ff^D-'g  witliriut  flnr  «ixtnt  preCAutioni — taking  our  Pitning  MroU  klone — 
niiT  childrm  TMnUinir  »l»iit  Uie  umfrhhonrhonil.  Tbo  wliole  wcTct  Inv  in 
tliis;  Ihe  Britwli  Ooneiil  WBa  linlinTPit  to  have  meani  of  fcidhif  out  rrtry* 
thinff— pwt  MporienM  \eA  to  that  belief,  Ilr  wiut  fiirther  belipred  tn 
wril-"  dnwn  I'l^rvtliing,  aiiil  to  wnlr*  wports  l<i  Vn  sij]wriiir».  Sir  Rtmtfird 
OaiiniofT.  in  Ooiwtmitijinpio.  and  Lord  Palracnrton,  in  Ixindon.  were  the  mi- 
Ixtdimcnt  in  (»opl*>  mindi  of  Briiifli  gowmmeBl  and  cneigj'.  Criimnalii 
wMe  known  to  br  unfailinf^Iy  tnouffht  to  justice  sooner  or  lAt«r,  It  «w  felt 
lij  vrildoon  to  ha  nnnifo  to  moddU  with  anjIioilT  vnA^t  British  pTotcction. 
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and  tlie  crooeiiig  of  the  Danube  bj  Omar  Paabk.  reaw-lid 
us  so  long  afber  date  that  we  fctt  more  conccninl  vilh 
what  was  paasii^  around  us  than  with  what  ae(£ined  ooff 
thunder  at  a  distance.  It  was  with  ghie.  however,  ibi 
after  a  time  M.  Botta  announced  that  France  and  Bi^- 
land  were  not  going  to  be  any  longer  '  humbu^ed '  (bi 
own  expression  in  English)  by  the  Vienna  transftctiou: 
they  were  to  prosecute  the  war  '  honourably.* 

This  intelligeEUK  bore  upon  our  own  position.  Hie 
&ct  of  active  co-operation  by  France  and  Enj'huid  witli 
Turkey  could  not  fiul  to  prove  a  real  protertion,  first  d 
all  to  British  subjects,  but  secondly,  and  in  no  sUglrt 
degree,  to  all  Christians ;  because  the  very  fact  of  Chris- 
tian Powers  being  ranged  on  the  Sultan's  side  mvA 
deprive  the  war  of  its  mosi  dangerous  aspect,  as  a  Holy 
War  of  all  Moslems  against  the  Chrifdans,  and  at  ones 
do  away  with  any  pretext  for  general  massacres  of  Oirb- 
tians  by  Moslems. 

The  Austrian  Consul  had  bitlierto  been  accustomed 
to  regard  lightly  all  idea  of  real  war  being  at  hand, 
seeing  that  the  Conferences  at  Vienna  had  unfJertaken, 
out  of  compassion  to  poor  Turks,  to  avert  tlie  peril  fromj 
them  anil  all  annoyance  from  every  other  quarter. 
who  so  able  to  do  this  as  the  Austrians,  always  in 
in  diplomacy,  besides  being  of  the  Western  ChuKih,  ani 
yet  not  French  ?    The  oiBcers  of  an  Ausirian  frigate  wh(j 


Then  the  hhUvo  populatioD  lioii  »ceiv«d  >o  much  belp  in  |^ttin(r  impar. 
justico  tliTough  tha  Brituli  Oouiil'-bo  vo»  to  well  Icbciwd  to  ba  willing 
givu  luir&iuuuator  patk-ucv  and  trouble  in  «td  ota  rlgUtmus  caiim — ilwt  |,J 
wu  tniKtnd  uid  iKEpoct'nJ  ni  veil  ni  fcnrvid.  to  tboM  dajra  Britlab  influ- 
ence could  do  lutin!  for  Uie  ]iroiectii>u  of  bumim  life  tlian  luniie*  of  aoIdii.rr 
could  Lave  done.— Uviioa'a  Nont. 
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lately  visited  iib  (in  September)  were  entirely  of  ihe 
same  mind  ;  thoy  Iiafl.  however,  supplied  Uieir  Consulate 
with  some  barrels  of  gunpowder  and  a  store  of  firf-anns 
for  its  defence,  on  aceoiml  of  Home  rabble  of  tlic  streets 
having  lately  broken  some  of  the  windows  there  while 
shouting  '  Down  wiih  the  infidels ! '  M.  Pizzamano,  when 
thus  provided,  notified  lo  the  Paahi  his  intention  to  fire 
upon  the  first  man  that  shoidd  ofier  indignity  to  Im 
Consulate  or  to  his  person  as  a  soldier.  So  he  told  us ; 
and  it  would  thus  seem  that  his  species  of  diplomacy  was 
founded  on  the  maxim,  '  Si  vis  pacem  jiara  helium.' 

We  had  also  learned  from  Constantinople  that 
Wesleni  or  Latin  Christianity  was  lo  be  strengthened  in 
Jerusalem,  by  liavinjr  the  Holy  City  made  the  station  for 
Consuls-General,  instead  of  IJajrroot,  and  that  several 
new  representatives  of  European  Latin  kingdoms  were 
to  be  established,  viz.,  those  of  Spain,  Naples,  etc.,  who 
all  together  wen-  to  combine  in  forming  a  bulwark 
against  the  sole  protection  of  (Latin)  Christianity  hitherto 
usurped  by  '  ces  Messieiu^  les  Fran^^is." ' 

Of  course  there  could  be  no  more  favourable  moment 
for  advancing  Latin  interests  in  the  Turkish  Empire  than 
now,  while  their  ancient  rivals  the  Easterns  (Russian  and 
Greek)  were  in  oi)en  hostility  with  Turkey, 

So  thought  not  only  tlie  political  leaders  of  Latin 
Christianity,  but  also  our  energetic  I^tin  Patriarch,  Mou- 
signore  Valcrga.  From  the  beginning  of  His  Grace's 
Bccesdon  to  office  (in  1847)  be  had  been  zealous  in 


■  M.  I'Utiuuiuio'i  hope*  wen  not  fiiUillvd  tOl  the  eiid  of  16G7,  vbcn  ha 
Uelied  in  JoTutoJiun  in  lliU. 
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furlhering,  in  every  powible  way,  the  prepress  and  tit 
stability  of  the  I-atiti  Church.  Since  his  arrival  in  Jen- 
salera,  in  1848,  he  had  cast  his  ^es  oa  the  village  (i 
Tlftit  Jala  eis  a  (Icsirablc  posseasion,  add  he  hml  bende 
earnestly  laboured  to  establish  a  Seminary  or  Patiiarcy 
College  for  the  education  of  Syrian  youth. 

The  village  of  Bait  Jala  lies  near  Bethlehem.  To- 
vellers  in  that  country  can  scarcely  fail  to  observe  it  &m' 
the  dte  of  Uachel's  Sepulchre,  on  the  way  from  Jenk 
»alcm.  Bethlehem  lies  on  one  side,  and  on  the  onpnale 
side  there  is  a  hilly  range  clothed  with  an  cstensjw 
ohve  plantation,  and  from  the  midst  of  these  trees  nso 
a  cheerful  looking  but  amall  village.  That  village  is  Bui 
Jala. 

Tlierc  was  then  as  now  among  its  houses  what  mi 
unparalleled  in  South  Faleatiue,  a  Christian  village  church 
of  the  Greek  rite,  which  was  distinguishable  at  a  distance 
by  its  somewhat  larger  size  than  the  peasant  dwellings, 
and  by  its  round  dome — not  large,  yet  aufficiently  cofr 
8picuou8  to  attract  the  eye. 

Simple  as  was  its  appearance,  and  unlike  to  a  vi 
church  in  Englanil,  it  stooil,  and  stands,  a  monument 
Christianity  in  a  Mohaminf.ilan  country.     In  this  respect 
the  two  villages  of  Bethldicm  and  Bait  Jala  were  8ist«^ 
and   neighbours;   only  Bethlehem,  haviug  an    immeujl 
common  church  (siicred  and  common  to  all  the  Chris- 
tians),  bcsid(»  a  Ldiiin  one  and  three  huge  convents, 
a  buslhng,  active  population,  had  not  the  peculiar 
atmosphere  of  the  olher. 

The  population  in  both  was  for  ihc  most  part  Cli 
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tian,  but  ia  Bait.  Jala  the  people  (about  3,000  in  number) 
were  of  th(!  Greek  orthodox  rite- 

Often  have  I  lieard  the  anecdote  repeated  of  a  group 
of  travellers  passing  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem  under 
tlie  guidance  of  a  Franciscan  friar,  pointing  to  the  village 
in  its  olive  grove  and  asking  their  leader  whether  ila  in- 
habitants were  Christian,  Iwing  told,  '  Xon  sono  ChrUtiani 
— sono  Greci.' 

On  this  village  of  Bait  Jala,  near  to  the  Sanctuary  of 
Bethlehem,  yet  not  like  Bethlehem,  imder  the  dominion 
of  the  Franciscans,  the  Latin  Patriarch  had  cast  his  eyes. 
There  were,  however,  diffiaUties  in  the  way ;  but  to  some 
men  diflictiltles  seem  only  to  exist  in  order  that  they  may 
remove  them. 

The  iliificulties  were  tliese.  The  villagers — all  of  the 
Greek  communion — were  so  much  Iround  under  various 
obligatioitn  to  the  Greek  convent  as  to  be  practically 
their  serfs.  His  Grace  enquired,  'Are  there  no 
there?'  'None,'  was  the  answer:  'they  have 
grated  into  Bethlehem.'  'But  when  they  rerai 
they  leave  no  lands,  no  claims  on  hind,  no 
behind  themP'     'Oh,  yes,  and  they  use  them  still.'  v*/;. 

Here  was  ground  to  go  upon ;  and  upon  tliis  basi* 
the  fact  that  some  former  Latin  inhabitant.-*  of  Bait  Jala 
still  were  recogtiisetl  owners  of  property  in  their  old 
home,  a  plan  was  projected  and  carrried  out  by  the  Pa- 
Iriarch  for  recovering — not  merely  foothold— but  a  pant- 
mouut  position  at  Bait  Jain  for  the  Latin  Church, 

As  Greek  ioBuence  declined  at  Cooalaniinople  on 
the  approach  of  war^  the  rival  Lntln  influence  ruse  > 
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portion — and  Patriarch  Valerga,  backed  by  the  Prei* 
Embassy  at  the  Porte,  improved  his  opportunity.  T 
Bethlehemite  emigrants  from  Bait  Jala  -were  induced  I 

various  means  to  repair  their  old  family  bouses or 

build  new  ones,  however  small  or  slight,  and  then  to  1 
out  two  or  three  of  these  to  Hia  Grace  on  a  repairing  lea 
After  some  few  months  of  holding  these  he   demoli^ 
them  and  built  one  good  house  in  their  stead,  in  whi(4 
took  up  his  own  country  residence. 

To  dislodge  some  insignificant  person,  being  a  Lai 
intruder,  might  have  been  easy  to  the  Greek  Convent 
to  dislodge  even  a  Patriarchal  chaplain ;  but  to  get  rid 
the  Patriarch  himself  in  person,  with  all  his  suite 
chaplains  and  secretaries — Italians  and  Frenchmen,  wi 
the  powerful  protection  of  their  respective  nationaliti 
backed  by  the  Court  of  Home  itself — here  was  a  diffici 
problem  indeed. 

During  the  earlier  stages  of  the  affair  the  thick-head 
peasantry  put  every  imaginable  obstacle  in  his  path, 
tlie  instigation  of  their  clei^'  who  would  as  lief  hs 
seen  the  enemy  of  all  mankind  among  them  (j>erlu 
rather — for  they  might  trust  to  be  able  to  cast  him  o 
as  a  Eoman  Catholic  propagandist.  Bullets  were  fii 
into  his  windows  and  into  the  windows  of  his  chaiili 
and  his  secretary,  in  order  to  frighten  them  away.  1 
people  even  concerted  a  iilan  for  carrying  off  His  Grj 
bodily  and  blindfolded  to  some  distant  place. 

Ignorant   creatures !    They  little  comprehended  t 
strength   that   lies  in   the   pertinacity  of  Europeans 
carrying   out   a  plan  well    digested   and  resolved    o; 
they  had  as  yet  had  but  little  experience  how  Komi 
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deaigna  can  thrive  under  pressure  of  opposiljon,  when 
tliere  is  temporal  power  at  command.  Violence  on  their 
part  wfts  the  very  thing  needed  to  promote  the  Patri- 
archal success. 

Herein  lies  very  often  the  difference  between  Euro- 
peans and  Aiiiatica. 

The  persecutions  and  sufforinga  were  represented  at 
Constantinople  to  the  full  extent  of  the  facts.  Then  fol- 
lowed progress  on  the  Latin  side :  from  stage  to  stage 
things  went  cm,  the  natives  being,  as  always,  worshippers 
of  success;  till  at  pres£;nt  the  dark,  rich  olive  grove  of 
llait  Jala  encloses  a  quadrangle  of  European  buildings, 
formed  by  a  Patriarchal  palace,  a  church  of  pointed  ai^ 
chitecture,  and  a  Collegiate  seminary ;  but  this  is  antici- 
pating events,  whicli  shall  be  related  according  to  date 
as  we  arrive  at  them  in  our  history. 

Curiously  enough,  while  Latin  influences  were  thus 
naturally  in  the  ascendant,  we  had  some  little  inddenta 
marking  the  slate  of  feeling  as  regarded  Pi-otestanta.  One 
of  our  traveller  visitoni  about  this  time  was  Major-Gcno- 
rol  Sii-  Charles  O'Doimell,  fonnerly  in  Bombay  scnnoe, 
but  now  fresh  from  the  Danube,  and  able  to  give  us  news 
of  the  Turkish  army  as  100,000  strong,  in  excellent 
spirits,  and  liaving  a  few  good  officers  (ratlier  a  rarity  at 
that  time  in  the  Ottoman  service — the  privates  bang 
generally  far  better  soldiers  than  their  officers),  also  Pome 
Prussians  over  the  arlillery  and  some  French  among  the 
cavalry.  He  had  passed  through  Constantinople,  Athena, 
and  Smyrna,  which  had  afforded  him  opportunities  for 
obsening  tlie  general  condition  of  affaii-s  in  all  these 
places.    Sir  Charles  had  intended  to  do  as  is  usual  with 
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travellers — break  the  long  ride  from  Jaffa  into  two  days' 
journey,  by  resting  the  first  night  at  Ramlah. 

On  ringing  the  bell  at  the  Latin  Convent  there,  one 
of  the  friars  (it  may  be  supposed  the  one  whose  duly  it 
was  to  attend  to  strangers)  looked  over  the  parapet  above 
the  gate,  and  among  other  enquiries  asked, '  Are  you  a 
Protestant  ? '  '  What  is  that  to  you  ? '  was  the  rejoinder ; 
'I  am  a  traveller  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  ask  the  hospi- 
tality for  the  giving  of  which  your  house  was  built.'  'Are 
you  a  CatboUc  ? '  *  Did  you  ever  hear,'  said  he,  '  of  an 
O'Donnell  that  was  not  one?'  (This  argument  was  pecu- 
liarly to  the  point,  seeing  that  most  of  the  inmates  there 
are  always  Spaniards,  and  should  know  who  the  0*1)00- 
neils  are).  'My  family  have  been  better  Catholics  than 
you,  or  all  of  you  put  together.'  'Are  you  a  Protestant?' 
'  Well  it  so  happens  that  in  this  case  I  am  a  Protestant.' 
'  Then  you  cannot  be  admitted.' 

Sir  C.  O'Donnell  turned  away  to  the  small  Armenian 
Hospice,  where,  to  his  siuprise,  he  met  with  exactly  the 
same  reception,  and  he  had  to  proceed  on  his  journey 
through  the  night  to  Jerusalem. 

Probably  the  refusal  in  both  instances  originated  in 
some  stupid  monkish  confusion  of  ideas  about  politics  and 
war,  each  party,  though  with  such  separate  interests, 
expecting  that  now  its  own  faction  of  Christianity  would 
rise,  and  the  tide  of  events  would  be  turned  on  its  behalf. 

Not  long  before  an  English  lady  of  rank  had  met 
with  the  same  treatment  on  a  hot  day  at  Betlilehem  fixtm 
the  Greek  Convent.  The  same  reftisal  on  the  ground  of 
bang  a  Protestant  was  made  to  lier  after  long  ringing  at 
the  gate,  and  the  lady  had  to  pass  on. 
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Anj-one  who  knows  from  experience  the  intense  rc- 
rerberation  of  tlie  sun's  heat  at  that  gate  almost  all  the 

IT  round,  will,  and  no  oLhci-s  will,  be  able  to  appreciate 
this  conduct  of  the  auti-proteatant  fanatics. 

It  w:i3  remarkable  that  all  the  sects  wlio  liavc  con- 
vents, professedly  with  provision  for  hospitality  lo  way- 
fiirers,  should  at  one  and  the  same  time  have  adopted  the 
same  course,  not  against  each  other — for  ihat  was  un- 
necessary, but  against  the  one  class  of  Christiaus  wlio 
had  no  such  hospices. 

However,  I  had  the  case  of  Sir  Charles  O'Donnell 
represented  to  the  President  of  Terra  Santa,  iu  Jeru- 
salem, and  after  that  no  more  such  complaints  wero 
heard  from  travL-Uers. 

With  respect  to  the  comraimity  of  Protestants  in 
Bethlehem  I  took  pains,  in  consideration  of  my  ofTicial 
position,  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  promoting  u  Protest- 
ant faction  in  that  town.  The  word  faction  is  here  in- 
tentionally used,  because  experience  hatt  ^own  tluii  it  is 
possible  for  native  peasantry  to  call  themselves  Protest- 
ants when  their  '  protesting '  only  su-ises  from  personal 
pique,  or  fixim  the  mercenary  hope  (always  disappointed) 
of  having  their  taxes  paid  for  them,  as  they  would  be  on 
their  joining  other  religious  communities. 

Yet  very  fiir  be  it  from  me  to  hint  that  there  are 
no  converts  from  enlightened  and  couscicnlious  motives. 
The  contrary  is  certainly  the  case. 

There  were  diaseuaions  enough  in  Bethlehem ;  still 
there  waa  the  fact  that  there  was  a  Protestant  a 
tion  existing  there,  and  that  it  was  recognised  af 
the  local  Goveiiiment. 
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I  once  took  ft  few  Mends  with  me  lo  inapeci  ili 
school  of  the  native  Protestants,  and  to  inquire  into  lb 
instniction  of  the  puiHbt.  We  found  the  children  cfcti- 
fti)  nod  their  parents  happy.  The  latter  crowded  up  totk 
windows  to  sec  what  was  going  on.  I  beard  the  chili's 
repeat  our  Church  Catechism,  in  which  Uiey  were  quit 
fia  well  grounded  as  I  hail  been  accustomed  to  find  viHia 
children  in  England ;  nod  I  must  confess  to  a  aensaikodf 
pleasure  on  hearing  its  contents  recited  in  that  pecoStf 
place,  and  pronounced  with  tlieir  strong  rustic  utteraw 
of  Arabic,  so  diSercnt  from  the  sim|>eriug  or  lisping  aooed 
of  most  of  the  Jerusalem  Christians. 

They  read  chapter  xx.  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  schoci 
miuiter  (a  native)  made  them  a  short  addr<?83  upon  wltf 
they  had  read,  concluding  with  prayers,  consisting  of  soiu 
of  the  collects  firom  our  Prayer- Book. 

All  tliis  was  satisfactory  for  a  school  only  seven  monda 
established.'  The  parents  and  friends  choked  up  th 
doorway  and  clinilK-d  in  at  the  windows,  and  among  tba 
was  the  old  man  mentioned  before  as  having  seen  Sydnet 
Smith  in  his  youth.  He  was  now,  and  had  beeu  for  soai 
time,  one  of  the  Shaikhs  of  the  town.  After  an  al/rt» 
meal  on  an  open  terrace  commanding  fine  views  spna 
before  them,  our  party  returned  to  Jeni»alem,  being  ao 
eompaniod  on  their  way  by  the  Betlilehemites,  witJi  gun 
firings  and  rejoicings  as  on  arrival, 

liy  this  time  we  had  reached  the  mouth  of  Octi 
bcr.  The  season  had  not  yet  broken  up,  and  v 
were  utill  out  in  our  Mimmei'  camp ;  but  tlie  appes 
anoe  of  distjint  lightning  on  the  evening  of  October  J 

'  It  ba*  now  bowi  lotip  •inwr  made  ant  to  M  Pnwtiai]  Mimon  thvro. 
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gave  presage  of  a  coming  change,  and  that  comincnce- 
muiit  of  the  rains  was  at  hand.  The  wind  in^c  at 
night  and  a  good  dciil  of  rain  fell. 

Of  uourac  thctro  vnm  Uilk  of  striking  the  tenta  and 
moving  into  town  for  the  winter;  but  the  fii-st  i-ains 
rarely  last  more  than  two  or  three  days,  and  are  followed 
by  delightful  weather,  with  hot  sun.shiiie,  .so  that  we  were 
not  willing  tx)  huriy  our  removal  out  of  the  delicious, 
pure  country  air.  October  2ud  being  Sunday,  tiie  grown 
members  of  our  own  and  of  the  Bishop's  encampment 
{which  included  the  camp  of  the  English  missionary  cler- 
gyman and  hU  family]  went  lo  town  as  usual  for  the 
services  at  Chrislchurch,  on  Mount  Zion,  bt^nning  with 
the  early  Arabic  service  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


EDITOR-a  NOTE. 

Thore  was  in  tlnMO  day*  an  early  «ervice  at  Chrittchurcfa,  on 
Mount  Zion,  on  certain  Srmdiiy  inoniingi<,  in  tbo  Atsbic  lan- 
guage, for  the  benefit  of  the  Oriisotul  CbristianR  who  had 
become  mvmbeiv  of  our  eon^^gation.  It  was  conditctcd  by 
t]iu  incumbvut,  the  K«v.  John  Nicokyson. 

No  uocouiit  of  thu  inliabitants  and  aonditiuo  of  tbo  Holy 
City  would  be  complct4.')  wJtltoiit  Mme  inentiou  of  him.  A  Dane 
by  birth,  but  in  English  orders  and  tliorowghly  attached  to  oiir 
Cburcb  and  oation,  Mr.  Xicolayeon  was  the   oldeiiil   Englinb 
rosident  in  Jerii8alem  of  our  European  commnnity.    Duiing 
nearly  thirty  ycam  he  bad  laboured  here  as  raisvionary  to  the 
Jews,  aud  be  had  acquired  an  iutimate  knowleiJgo  of  the  prin- 
cipal languages,  tlie  numncTM,  customs,  and  peculiarities  of  the 
variou!)  inhabitants  of  the  Ihu'1.     To  his  prudence,  tact,  auil 
counign  (luring  the  early  years  of  his  residence  may  he  ottd 
butod  much  of  the  niooess  that  att«nded  the  establiiilimeat 
the  Mission  in  Palestine,  the  founding  of  tiie  Medical  Misei 
the  building  of  tliv  church,  aiirl  the  gatlieriog  of  the  voa^ 
gation  around  him. 
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Mr.  Xicolayson  had  l!\'«d  in  Jvnmlem  during  inimv  yt-arS 
of  anxictj  and  danger,  whvu  thi-n:  wer«  no  law*  of  toleration  in 
the  Turkish  Empire,  do  Comular  protcctore  for  foreigners,  no 
Tinktsb-borQ  authorities  resident  in  JenieaU^in,  and  no  sti^amersij 
or  milwa^it  to  facilitate  communication  with  Ktuopc.  He  lived 
through  the  danguroiis  and  troiibloiiR  timi»  that  foUovred  the 
Gri'sk  War  of  Indopcnduncc  and  during  the  i-truggles  of  the 
Egyptian  Viceroy,  SIchcmct  AU,  and  his  i=on,  Ibrahim  Pa-ilii, 
for  supremacy  in  Syria,  which  ended  in  the  war  of  1841,  and 
which  reiiitored  that  country  to  the  Turks.  He  and  his  family 
wmt  through  the  dangers  of  eiiege,  famine,  earthquake,  and 
ph^ruo,  and  were  preserved  through  them  all. 

The  experience  gained  through  to  long  and  eventful  a  lifo 
enabled  Mr.  Nicolayaon  to  form  sound  opinions  on  the  oharmcter 
of  the  various  inhabitaots  and  on  the  condition  of  the  country. 
His  calm,  quiet  courage  was  of  immense  value  in  times  of 
difliciiKy  or  danger.  He  was  known  and  respected  all  over 
hmd — by  Jew»,  Turk«,  Christian*  of  tlie  ditTcrent  Churohes,  andl 
by  the  Kuropeaut,  witli  all  of  whom  he  was  ablo  to  convenie  inij 
their  own  hinguago.     He  had  studied  Arabic  deeply. 

As  before  mentioned,  it  was  he  who  used  to  conduct   thaj 
early  service  on  Sundays  in  that  language.     As  iuciunbont 
the  Church  he  al^t  had  cliargc  of  the  Hehrow,  English,  and] 
German  servlci-s ;  but  in  them  the  Bishop  and  the  other 
sionariea  took  part. 

It  wa8  our  custom  to  attend  this  Arabic  service,  and  thifr] 
made  it  neocxsary  to  leave  the  cump  very  early  in  the  morning.  1 
The  English  service  followed  at  ten  o'clock. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  going  to  and  fro,  we  used  to  brcak'-j 
fast  and  dine  with  Mr.  Nicolayson  between  the  services,  and  toj 
return  to  camp  after  the  last  was  over.  V<,-ry  delightful  wet 
tho  quiet  liount  thus  spent  in  his  house,  the  change  ^m  thttJ 
fatigues  and  anxictie-s  of  th«  week  to  tlic  rest  and  refreshment 
not  only  of  the  absence  from  all  businc-se,  but  of  tlie  pleasanti 
intercourse  with  our  old  friend.  My  hubbimd's  jouniab  con-j 
tain  touching  alltmons  to  these  visits  and  to  the  chann  of  Mr^ 
MicolayiBou's  'eliaettned  conTersatinn,'  when  Inpics  of  the  deepiic 
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interest  u  concerning  the  Holy  Land  and  all  the  Future  that 
lay  before  the  Christian  Church  and  the  people  of  lareel 
occupied  our  attention.  This  vim  natural,  eonsidcring  the 
wonderful  changes  that  Mr.  NicoluyKin  here  in  Jeru«aletn,  and 
w«  ounelvo*  first  at  u  divtancp,  and  then  here,  had  watched 
pttwin^  ovpr  the  laml  and  the  people  of  Israel. 

Passing  events  were  bringing;  the  Holy  City  more  and  more 
into  notice  among  the  great  nationa  of  the  world.  It  wasi  im* 
poBBible  to  avoid  the  conviction  that  never  again  could  .Feru- 
salem  l>e  the  unnoticed  Eastern  town  which  we  had  known  it 
to  he ;  that  ere  long  the  intere^  of  the  national  would  gather 
around  and  ventre  in  the  plac-n  from  which  wc  were  watching 
with  iutenSMt  interest  the  unfolding  of  the  mighty  eventa 
which  were  juKt  then  beginning  to  develop  themsolvee. 

These  quiet  Sundays  on  Mount  Zion  stand  out  in  contrast 
to  the  turmoil  and  restlessneitci  of  onr  lires  during  the  week. 
All  the  iutiabitants  knew  that  Sunday  was  our  day  of  rest. 
They  never  attempted  to  bring  before  us  any  busineBS  wliich 
could  be  deferred  till  the  next  morning.  Excepting  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity  none  disturbed  us  on  that  day.  In  the  after- 
noon  we  returned  to  our  camp. 

Strange  a«  it  may  seem,  we  had  not  the  Kma]lc«t  misgiring 
or  anxiety  tm  to  the  safety  of  oar  young  children  left  there 
with  the  few  servants  of  our  uaual  household  ;  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  fearing  that  even  passing  strangers  might  try  to 
pilfer  iiome  of  the  property  in  our  tents.  The  Bnglifih  were 
looked  upon  by  all  the  people  among  whom  we  were  a»  frieuds, 
to  w)iom  everybody  alike  resorted  for  advice  or  aid,  and,  as  I 
have  before  said,  there  was  at  that  time  a  firm  bt>licf  in  there 
being  the  strong  though  uni^een  hand  of  British  power,  which 
would  sooner  or  later  lay  hold  of  wrong-docre  and  bring  them 
to  acconnt.  Our  foreign  friends  did  not  understand  this ;  Umy 
marvelled  at  our  courage  in  going  about  freely  and  being  so 
much  at  our  eaie.  They  need  oooadonally  to  visit  us  in  our 
encampment  and  ack  *if  we  were  not  a&aid,  not  erea  at 
night,'  when  the  city  gate*  were  ihut  and  locked  for  the 
night,  and  when  help  (even  ba<l   there  been  any  soldiers  or 
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police  to  help)  conld  not  have  been  called.  The  truth  was  tbut 
the  people  among  whom  vre  lived  would  themaelves  have  been 
the  lo«en  had  any  harm  happened  to  ua,  and  this  they  knew 
ftiUwcU. 

They  were,  moreover,  greatly  the  gainers  by  having  within 
reach  and  among  them,  in  the  Consul,  an  ofScial  whose  long 
residence,  and  opportunities  well  used,  gave  him  ho  intimate  a 
knowledge  of  them  all,  and  whom  they  knew  by  experience  to 
be  ever  the  rvody  helper  of  the  oppressed.  By  this  tlicy  were 
great  gainers,  and  tbey  knew  that  well  also.  Thoy  were  f^lad 
to  oondliate  our  friendship.  The  leaders  as  well  as  the  people 
among  the  various  peasant  factions  would  have  been  the  first  to 
find  out  anyone  who  might  have  attempted  to  do  iiH  harm. 

The  comfort  and  safety  wliioh  we  tliu«  oujoycd  through  the 
pre$tig«  of  thv  British  influence  was,  however,  the  result  of 
years  of  patient  labour  on  the  part  of  the  British  authorities, 
from  the  Consul  himself  to  the  Amhassador  in  Constantinople 
and  the  chief  rulem  in  England.  During  those yesr«  uncvosiog 
vigilance  had  been  exerciiied ;  no  Hingle  case  needing  redress 
bad  been  neglected.  Sumetimv*  there  had  been  unavoidable 
delays  in  securing  the  triumph  of  justice,  but  when  it  did  oonae 
the  effect  was  all  the  greater  in  the  pimishment  of  a  wrong-doer, 
who  had  begun  to  hope  that  his  misdeeds  had  been  forgotten, 
or  in  the  unexpected  amends  made  to  some  victim  of  oppr^ssioQ 
who  had  already  despaired  of  his  cause. 

It  is  only  during  times  of  stress  like  tliose  wc  are  now  describ- 
ing that  the  thoroughness  of  work  ran  he  tested,  Happy  was  it 
for  Palestine  that  thore  was  in  existence  an  influence  capable  of 
restraining  the  restlessness  and  the  disorder,  and  of  preventing 
a  wide-spread  outbreak  of  open  anarchy.  Wc  were  woU  awaro 
thatseriousdisturl)ancea  in  the  Holy  City  and  in  Palestine  would 
have  much  complicated  the  political  difficulties  of  the  day.  That 
disturbances  might  have  broken  out,  and  that  they  must  aoon 
have  become  serious,  the  piesent  narrative  abundantly  shows. 

When  we  returaed  to  our  teuta  on  that  Sunday  after- 
noon, a  Dative,  who  had  been  to  Bethlehem,  brought  ua 
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word  tliftt  great  prcparatious  for  war  were  making  in  that 
place.  As  night  came  on  we  coiUd  sec  large  sigoal-fires 
at  the  south-westeru  village  of  Bait  SafSfa  ;  we  could  hear 
the  shouts— sometimes  clearly  distinguishing  even  the 
voices — aiid  also  the  discharges  of  musketry,  which  were 
probably  challenges  of  defiance.  Early  in  the  morning 
came  the  tidings  of  more  troubles  at  Ain  Karem,  which  \s 
also  a  Hhassaniyeh  village,  but  farther  •off — west  of  us, 
and  lying  on  the  confines  between  the  territories  of  Abu 
Gosh  and  Othnifln  el  LahhSra.  There  two,  it  will  be 
rememberal,  were  the  chiefe  of  tlie  hostile  districts.  I 
sent  word  of  what  was  going  on  to  the  Fash^  at  the 
Seraglio — getting  the  message  spoken  through  the  closed 
city  gates,  by  my  man,  to  the  sentinels  on  duty. 

By  daybreak  in  the  morning  I  also  sent  ofi*  a  mounted 
kawwfts  with  a  message  from  myself  to  the  belhgerents 
above-named,  reminding  them  that  the  PashA's  truce  of 
August  4th  had  not  yet  expired,  and  that  I  should  neither 
forget  nor  forgive  these  doings  on  the  retiu-n  of  the  mili- 
taiy  force.  The  messenger  found  OthmHn  el  Lehbdm 
in  person  at  Malhha — another  of  the  villages  south-west 
of  us — where  the  factions  were  ranged  in  battle  against 
each  other.  Several  lives  had  been  lost  on  the  path 
between  that  village  and  Aiu  Karem.  The  hills  were 
occupied  by  look-out  men  and  by  women  ecreaming  their 
war-cries  to  animate  the  combatants. 

The  Government  did  nothing  during  the  day;  and 
our  Bishop,  fearing  a  posable  descent  of  Othmfin  el 
LahhSm  upon  Lifla,  had  suddenly  broken  up  his  family 
camp  near  thai  place,  one  of  the  Abu  Gosh  villages  on 
the  Dorth-wcst  of  us.    1  rode  round  in  the  evening  to 
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Ihc  spot,  and  found  it  in  possession  of  a  detachnuottf 
peasaiitry  from  the  village,  poated  so  as  to  sieciire  that 
houses  from  a  surprise  during  the  coming  night. 

After  dark  the  Bait  Saf&fa  people  hnd  more  bonfira. 
and  the  yells  and  firing  of  Dignals  were  kept  up  it  ifr 
tervals  :  not,  however,  as  mere  bravado,  for  ( what  la  a- 
tremely  rare  in  village  warfare)  the  fighting  conlinari 
ihrough  tlic  night,  but  in  the  interest  of  both  parties.  Ih 
number  of  killed  was  not  published.  The  effect  of  al 
this  during  the  night  was  most  strange,  and  it  was  not  tbe 
letiot  curious  part  of  the  whole  that  our  safety  was  in  » 
kind  of  danger  fi-om  either  side.  Having  sent  the  kaw^ 
to  the  one  chief  in  the  morning,  I  oommiaaionecl  my  V«| 
Consul,  Mr.  Itogors,  who  was  about  starting  in  the  nAe- 
noon  for  h\a  post  at  CaiOii,  and  who  was  to  aUiy  for  ik 
night  at  the  village  capital  of  Abu  Gosh  (Kuriet  el  Analit 
situated,  aa  every  traveller  knows,  in  the  pass  on  the  «ii 
to  Jaffa),  to  remonstrate  with  the  commander-in-chief  ol 
the  enemy,  i^.  Abu  Gosh  himself. 

On  this  day  tidings  had  reached  us  from  Bayroot 
tlirough  the  French  authorities,  that  fighting  had  bun 
in  Europe  between  tlie  Kussians  and  the  Turks. 

Tliia  was  confirmed  by  M.  Botta  next  morning,  Od 
4;  and  we  were  also  informed  that  M.  BasiH,  the  E» 
sian  Consul-GeneriU,  was  onlered  away  by  tlie  Turkisi 
Musheer  (Governor-General),  and  that  engagements  Id 
taken  place  between  the  outposts  on  the  Danube. 

We  sent  to  make  further  inquiries  of  the  Bussia 
Archimandrite,  and  found  Iiim  engaged  with  the  Auatriai 
Consul  talking  over  a  dangerous  conspiracy  that  bit 
been  brought  to  light  in  Constantinople^  involving  thi 
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I's  brother,  Abdu  TAzlz,>  and  the  Shaikhu  'I'IslSm. 
The  report  was  that  the  former  of  these  liad  been  put  in 
arrcsl,  and  thai  the  Suhati  had  a  French  aud  also  an 
Enghsb  steamer  iu  readiocss  for  carrying  off  himself  and 
tds  family  at  any  moment  if  neceesary. 

There  were  not  wanting  significant  commenta  among 
the  people  in  JeruHalem,  native  and  foreign,  as  to  the 
probable  causes  of  these  intrigues  and  plots.  Some, 
while  able  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  attempts  such 
as  these  bdng  made  to  complicate  matters,  considcrcd- 
that  the  present  accoimt '  merited  confirmation.' 

At  this  period  I  one  day  noticed  in  the  street  a 
Buasian  priest  escorting,  under  tlie  protection  of  his 
clerical  character,  a  Circassian  in  his  native  coetumc— 
a  magnificent  specuncu  of  an  Asiatic  mountaineer.  It 
would  have  been  interesting  had  one  been  able  to  pene- 
trate to  the  inner  recesses  of  these  men's  minds  witii  re- 
spect to  the  future. 

They  were  about  to  leave  the  Holy  City,  and  this  not 
of  free  choice ;  yet  it  could  only  be  that  the  priest  as  well 
as  our  Kussian  Archimandrite,  who  had  packed  up,  ready 
to  follow  at  a  moment's  notice,  were  looking  forward  to 
a  successfljl  crusade  of  the  orthodox  faith — one  which 
shoidd  have  a  very  different  termination  to  that  waged 
by  the  Western  nations  of  old. 

We  read  afterwards  in  the  public  journals,  as  reported 
by  their  correspondents,  that  in  the  march  of  Hiissian 
armies  Southwards  the  men  at  their  nightly  halts  tn- 


'  AUal  AnXittiflnte  Rultjm,  whowdopc»Jttonk>nic|)litc<)  trtHsy  1874. 
In  IHQl  lie  succeeded  Uie  Sulbui  Abdn  '1  Bl^jeed,  Ua  farotbt'r,  who  wm 
roi|{iHtig  ftt  llu^  tintc  of  onr  narTUire. 
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quired  of  the  pcaaantry  upon  whom  they  were  bObb 
how  fax  they  still  were  from  Jerusalem !  thus  shoi 
what  fcetiug  had  been  inculcHted  in  their  minda  beSm 
commencing  the  march,  as  to  the  ultimate  objects  of  i 
war. 

The  warfare  nearer  at  hand  was  going  on  brisklj. 
We  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  fightiug  during  the  nigK 
and  learned  next  morning  that  many  hvcs  had  be<cn  lost 

I  was  leaving  the  city  for  my  tent  on  the  afteroom 
of  the  6th,  when  I  was  accosted  by  Shaikh  Hhamddn,  df 
the  Ta'amra,  imd  by  Mohammed  Abu  Dees,  of  the  sane 
tribe.  They  dlsmouiitird  from  their  luai'CH.  and  the  former 
oame  to  infonn  inc  that  Othmfiu  el  Lahhuni  had  oom- 
misaloued  him  to  say  to  me  that  the  war  had  lasted  Iw^ 
enough ;  that  it  was  time  to  desist,  since  Ihe  wild  desert 
Arabs  were  coming  up  uninvited  as  auxilijmos  to  each 
side,  which  was  not  desirable  ;  that  he  knew  me  to  bo  a 
friend  to  the  Ilowlet  el  'Aliyeh  (SubUmc  Government)  ami 
to  the  public  peace  in  general ;  therefore,  &c.,  &c. 

Unwilling  to  be  entrapped  as  a  ptu-tisim  or  even  ax  an 
arbitrator,  my  reply  was  merely  that  Othmdn  must  him- 
self write  to  the  Paslii.,  for  that  I  would  do  nothing  hut 
through  the  chaimel  of  the  Turkish  Government. 

What  was  done  I  know  not,  though  on  the  same  day 
I  vitdted  the  Pasbk  for  frieudly  conference  and  also  to 
congratulate  his  son  on  newly-acquired  honours.  Jiut  we 
liad  heard  in  the  early  morning  the  peasantry  stJU  scream- 
ing defiance  at  each  othei";  and  all  those  whom  we  met 
on  our  way  into  the  city  were  fidly  armed. 

One  small  party  meeting  another  announced  that 
Abu  Oobh  had  taken  Ain  Kuruni  (about  four  milus  from 
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oiir  camp).  It  was  probably  becauee  his  antagonist 
OLhman  found  fortune  going  against  liim  that  he  wished 
for  my  mtcrvcntion  in  favour  of  peace. 

The  weather  was  still  bright,  with  dewy  nights  ;  and 
it  was  with  reluctance  that  we,  being  now  the  last  party 
out  in  tents,  broke  up  otu:  camp  and  moved  into  town 
for  the  winter. 

The  contrast  was  odd  enough  between  events  passing 
outffldc  the  gates,  and  our  city  life,  with  the  round  of 
viats  to  the  Bishop  and  various  English  and  foreign 
friends,  including  the  customary  state  visit  in  uniform  at 
the  Prusaian  Consulate  on  the  King's  birthday,  where 
our  old  friend  M.  Weber  held  the  reception  in  absence 
of  the  Consxd,  and  where  the  Latin  Patriarch  and  other 
dignitaries  were  assembled.  Sir  Charles  O'Donnell  being 
witli  us,  and  having  brought  the  latest  tidings,  the  war 
furnished  our  subjects  of  discourse  here  and  with  the 
Pashii,  the  Austrian  Consul  and  the  Armenian  Patriarch, 
and  at  our  other  vimts,  the  last  of  which  was  in 
attendance  at  an  evening  reception  at  our  Bishop's  in 
honour  of  his  Prussjiin  Majesty's  birthday. 

We  also  called  upon  the  Greek  Bishop  and  the  Latin 
I^triarch.  The  Greeks  were  anxious  to  declare  them- 
selves faithfiil  subjects  of  the  Sultan  and  not  adherents  of 
Bussia. 

The  disturbed  state  of  the  country  did  not  prevent 
the  chief  of  another  Ueilawy  tribe  from  the  East,  Shaikh 
Dee&b,  of  the  Adw&u,  from  visiting  me.  He  came  wnith 
two  of  his  people  to  arrange  for  the  escort  of  British  tra- 
vellers to  Jcrash  and  Uie  Ammou  cotmtiy,  on  the  eastern 
^dc  of  the  Jordan. 
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Hitlierto  that  part  of  the  country  had  been  very  littJe 
accessible  to  visitors,  and  our  Arab  friends  were  wiltiug  to 
cuter  into  a  treaty  for  the  safe  convoy  of  persous  willing 
to  pay  a  fixed  aunt  in  retau'n.  What  mattered  it  to  theiu 
that  the  kiugs  of  tlie  earth  were  in  a  state  of  agitation — 
that  the  Sultan  and  the  Muscovite  Emperor  were  at  war  ? 

All  tliis  was  very  far  off;  but  Eugliah  travellers  were 
known  to  the  wild  men,  and  they  were  prepared  to  make 
them  welcome  as  gucsta  in  the  territory  over  which  they 
and  their  aUica  roamed,  where  neither  Turkish  Gtovem- 
ment  nor  European  Powers  could  exercise  any  authority, 
but  where  oeverthelesa  the  code  of  Arab  honour  guaran- 
teed perfect  safety  to  tlie  travellers  who  might  venture  to 
truat  themselves  to  it. 

There  was  no  one  in  Palestine  at  tlie  moment  desirous 
of  visitiug  the  trans-Jonlanic  r^on.  But  soon  after- 
wards I  took  Sir  Charles  O'Donnell  down  to  the  Plain  of 
Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

We  performed  the  journey  in  the  utmost  comfort, 
encamping  at  Eiisha's  fountain,  enjoying  the  evening  air, 
the  Bword  dance  of  tJie  Arabs,  the  qiuet  night,  breakfast 
by  moonlight  next  morning,  our  ride  to  the  River  Jordan 
and  to  the  Dead  Sea  ;  '■  returning  to  Jerusalem  over  the 
hills  long  after  dark  in  the  evening, — all  this  without  any 


*  Mj  compuiioD  comjurod  tbu  DuaJ  Sea  to  Olemlolougb,  in  Wioklov, 
tuid  quoted — 

'  0  Olundnlough,  thy  ^loom;  shore 
The  ak^larh  nuvor  wurUe»  oW.' 

But  lie  coQfiwwd  UiAt  it  wm  of  luomtroiu  prti]K>rt3nni4  to  OIuidolouK^'  The 
tlary  of  Bt.  Ki-iiii  iiixl  Kallilwii  (Mourc'-i  MeliHlim)  can  scarcely  be  parol- 
lalml :  the  nuu'L'Ht  uppruiKli  to  U  in  Uut  ui'  tliu  I'^upruoa  Uudoxui  fotluwing  tbtt 
bunuiltubifttvUvaitiuuir  JuricliO)  atthu  WiuJv  KqIu   Aa  thbladjr  wiwcuiitttat 
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Turkish  Guards,  accompanied  only  by  my  own  atlen- 
ilants  and  by  a  few  Arabs,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing 
as  war  or  fighting,  or  even  thieving,  in  the  world.  There 
were  only  too  mucli  of  all  three — both  near  and  afar  off 
— ^yet  they  did  not  trouble  us. 

Hostilities  in  our  neighbourhood  were  certainly  not 
ended  yet,  for  in  about  a  week  afterwards  Sir  Charles 
O'Domielland  I  were  riding  lo  lielhlehem,  when,  half-way 
over  the  long  plain  (about  a  couple  of  miles  fmm  Jeru- 
salem), there  appeared  at  a  distance  to  our  right  a  body 
of  armed  peasantry  marching  in  the  direction  of  the  city. 
These  were  Ilhassaniyeb  villagers  (of  the  Olhm&n  el 
Lahliiim  faction),  making  a  circuit  to  avoid  the  chance 
of  being  encountered  by  the  enemy,  i.e.  the  Mfiliiiiyeh 
peasantry,  under  Abu  Gosh. 

We  kept  on  our  way — they  on  theirs — but  about  a 
mile  fartJier,  and  before  we  had  reached  the  Well  of  Ihc 
Magi,'  on  the  road  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  plain,  not 
far  from  the  Convent  of  M&r  Elias  (half-way  to  Bethle- 
hem), there  came  up  in  direct  front  tlie  enemy — i.e. 
the  Abu  Gosh  force — in  a  body  of  at  least  eight  hundred 
men,  half  of  them  mounted,  and  carrying  bright  jwlished 
BIjeare.  They  were  formed  into  a  main  body,  and  had 
advanced  guard  and  Hanks. 

to  found  *,  cnll  fivhorM'Jf  on  ttin  oji[>out«  side  oftlie  WA4y,i>!iodid  not  meet 
tb»  tra^oal  rate  of  poor  Kaiiileoii. 

'  -Vcoordiajr  to  the  iMditinn  of  the  omintrjr  tli*  '  WtM  Men  ot  the  EMt,' 
on  th«ir  xtny  Cram  King  TTerod  to  t«ek  foT  *  ^  new-bom  King '  *t  Bethle- 
biini,  hiUl«d  to  drink  &t  tliia  w«Il,  and  in  atoopui^  lownide  lh«  w»t«r  tlicjr 
Mw  in  it  tlie  nifl>}CLion  of  the  tt&r  irhJch  had  gwditd  them  froni  home,  hut 
whicli  ibav  lud  loit  tiglit  o(  and  fot^^otteo  rioeo  leaTJoe-  Jennalem.  On 
wrati);  thia  tiifv  look  freik  o»uTai(;n  end  'rvjiiiMd  with  oicoodioif  xml  joy. 
The  w^  i«  liiuwu  bj  Hut  UutleuiB  luiJir  tliu  luuuo  of  KuJutaa  ot  HtUt. 
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This  waa  a  joint  force  of  irfld  desert  Arabs — ^T5j 
from  th('  south -w(?3i,  with  Ta'ftmra,  from  the  Dead 
district,  ami  of  MAlikiyish  peaaanta — officered  by  Ta'i 
Shaikhs  and  the  Abu  Gosh  leaders. 

I  gave  them  no  other  sign  of  recognitiou  than  »  slat  I 
salutation,  though  tlie  chiofs  were  &miliar  acqualntaoctf 
They  divided  to  the  right  aiid  left,  leaving  us  to  keepth 
highway. 

Thin  was  a  remarkable  sight ;  and  it  vf&a  well  tbid  i] 
British  getieraJ  who  hud  so  lately  been  with  the  armyd] 
the  Danube  shoidd  witness  the  actual  condition  of  « 
province.    What  if  the  pea«iiit  warriors  of  the  other  odft 
whom  we  had  but  lately  passed,  had  now  been  upon  tk 
road  or  even  in  view  ? 

Thia  little  army  was  evacuating  BeUilehem  (whitla  I 
we  were  goitig,  and  only  six  miles  from  Jerusalem),  If 
order  of  the  Pasha,  who  had  insisted  upon  a  truoe;  on^ 
instead  of  quitting  in  three  hours,  as  ordered,  they  W 
remained  three  days  a.saaulting  Bait  Jala  and  fighting  i 
battle.  Meanwhile  Abu  Gosh  and  liis  allies,  about  1,0W 
strong,  had  occupied  Bethlehem  for  about  a  fortnighi;  I 
while  Otbmin  occupied  the  opposite  village  of 
Jala. 

We  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  wild  Arab  fo 
in  Bethlehem,  and  how  the  flat-roofed  houses  had  beal 
fortified  with  hastily  improvised  batthrmeJits,  and  hctr 
were  some  of  these  Aralw.  Even  now.  tliough  no  lougffl 
fighting,  instead  of  quietly  retiring  southwards  toward; ! 
Ilebron,  these  desert  warriors  were  going  with  an  air  ot 
defiance  past  the  very  wa\h  of  Jerusalem  to  Kuriet  d 
Anub  (on  the  ruad  to  JaJTa,  llie  capital  of  Abu    Guoh, 
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whose  allies  they  were,  and  under  whose  leadership  the 
whole  force  acted). 

Yet  with  all  this  outward  bravado  the  orders  of  the 
Pashk  were  so  tar  obeyed.  The  combatants  had  ceased 
to  light,  aud  were  drawing  oil"  their  forces.  Strange  the 
reverence  of  these  people  for  the  very  name  aud  sem- 
blance of  goveniment.  What  could  oiu-  helpless  old 
Paali^  have  done  to  enforce  his  orders  had  the  people 
been  minded  to  disregard  tliora  ? 

We  rode  on  to  Bethlehem.  Just  before  entering 
the  town  we  saw  below  us,  at  some  distance,  the 
'Shepherd's  Pield '  (the  liiwit),  still  Ml  of  the  Tiyfihah 
Bedaween,  amu^ug  tltemtKlres  with  galloping  over  the 
green  level. 

The  streets  of  the  town  were  full  of  people.  An-ivcd 
at  the  convent  we  had  to  enter  by  a  ade  postern,  the 
main  gate  having  been  closed  for  three  days  past  for 
defence.  This  was  not  because  the  inmates  of  the  con- 
vent, Greek,  Latin,  or  Armenian,  were  concerned  iu  the 
war,  but  for  safety.  It  would  not  have  been  pnident  to 
allow  the  entrance  of  the  wild  hordes,  who  would  scarcely 
have  dcpai'ted  (even  without  a  gUm]»e  of  the  rich  church 
plate  and  jewels  which  aH  Orientals  know  to  be  in  the 
treasuries  of  the  various  sanctuaries),  unless  after  pay- 
ment to  them  of  heavy  ransom.  So  the  gate  was  simt, 
and  no  man  permitted  to  enter  unless  with  great  precau- 
tion and  after  careful  scmtmy. 

We  stayed  eome  time  conversing  with  tlic  President, 
newly  installed  in  office,  and  a  very  gentlemanly  monk  ; 
then  visited  the  sauctiuiries ;  after  which  we  proceeded 
on  uur  way  to  visit  the  British  subjecls  living  on  th*:  farm 
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at  Urtae,  which,  as  boforc  said,  lies  in  the  valley  south  of 
Bethlehem.  At  ten  minutes  beyond  Bethlehem  we  pawetl 
an  outpost  of  men  stationed  for  the  night,  (commanding 
the  high  road.  The  Shaikli  of  Urtas,  JAd  AUah,  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Bethlehem  (very  naturally,  when  such 
stirring  affairs  were  on  foot),  and  he  accompanied  tu 
over  the  hills  to  his  valley.  He  ixiformcd  us  tliat  in  the 
action  above  mentioned  of  the  day  before  yesterday, 
fought  after  tlie  signing  of  the  Inice  imptwed  by  the 
Pashfe,  Othra&n  el  Lahluim  had  lost  one  man  and  two 
women,  besides  the  wounded.  The  allies  had  lost  three 
men  and  two  mares  of  Arab  high  race.  It  was  calcu- 
lated that  above  a  thousand  bullets  must  have  been 
discharged  in  the  space  of  two  hours — so  said  our  in- 
formant. 

The  [)rovJ8ioiis  of  Bctlilehera  had  been  devoured  by 
the  ati-augcre,  so  that  the  convents  had  to  send  to  Jeru- 
salem for  bread.  The  Meshullam  family  in  Urtas  liad 
had  no  bread  to  eat  for  thren  days,  and  tlidr  market 
vegetables  were  perishing  ou  ihe  ground  for  want  of 
being  sold,  as  they  could  not  be  conveyed  to  the  city  or 
to  Bethlehem  as  usual. 

This  was  inconvenient,  but  it  did  not  last  long. 
The  strange  thing  to  my  companions'  mind  was  to  see 
this  Meshullam  family  quietly  living  in  the  lonely  valley, 
entu-ely  without  guartls  of  any  kind,  among  the  few 
peasant  nativea,  seemingly  so  secitfc  in  the  very  midst 
of  village  warfare  and  an  invasion  of  desert  Arabs.  There 
was  no  pretence  of  any  show  of  weapons  for  defence — 
scarce  a  lock  to  tlie  cotuige  doors.  Yet  uo  man  ven- 
tured to  inolesl   these  British  subjects  or  to  touch  so 
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much  as  n  green  leaf  of  the  vegetables  and  fruit  trees 
which  belongeti  to  ihem. 

It  being  already  late  we  stayed  but  a  few  minutes  at 
TJrtaa  and  proceeded  up  tlie  Valley  to  Solomon's  PooIh, 
that  our  visiUir  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
them.  It  was  sunset  when  our  horses'  heada  were  turned 
homewards. 

When  past  Rachel's  Sepulchre  we  saw  a  small  extern- 
poriHed  fort  (Shunali)  alongside  the  high  road,  and  heard 
shots  and  warlike  cries  at  intervals  to  our  left.  Signal- 
fires  were  burning  at  Uait  Sahhoor,  on  our  right,  and  at 
Bait  Saf&Ca,  on  our  left.  Near  Mftr  Elias  (night  had  now 
conic  on)  my  kawwiis  pointed  out  a  spot  upon  the  road 
where  a  dozen  Hcbronites  had  been  plundered  that  very 
morning. 

On  approaching  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  wc  found  that 
neveral  friends,  wlio  had  taken  alarm  at  our  absence  so 
late,  were  mounting  at  the  gate  in  order  to  set  out  and 
look  for  us,  and  an  arrangement  bad  been  made  that 
they  were  to  be  followed  after  an  interval  by  some  of 
the  Bashi-Bozuk,  in  case  of  tlieir  not  speedily  returning 
with  us. 

As  this  narrative  has  shown,  we  had  on  leaving  home 
in  the  morning  but  little  idea  of  the  stiite  of  affauu 
ihroughont  the  mnge  of  our  excureion.  And  yet,  if  I  did 
not  know  what  was  going  on,  who  did  ?  Certainly  not 
the  Government. 

There  was  an  Austrian  post  starting  next  day  (Sun- 
day), so  before  going  to  bed  I  sjit  down  and  wrote  a 
report  to  Constantinople  of  tlie  present  condition  of  the 
district.    Tbo  chiefs  of  Tiy&hah  Bedawecu  took  the  op- 
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portunity  of  their  being  thus  in  the  neighboiirliood  of  the 
capital  on  their  own  political  and  military  afiairs  to  pay 
a  viait  of  courtesy  to  the  Turkish  Pashk. 

His  Excellency  actually  not  only  received  them,  bat 
allowed  them  to  smoke  in  his  presence,  and  gave  them 
presents  of  shawls  and  arms.  They  left  his  presence  to 
go  and  plunder  villages  which  they  had  hitherto  spared ! 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

QUIET  AMIDST  DISTCRBAHCBS. 


ArriTid  of  Troopii — ProcUawtioii  of  the  Wat— RobboriM  mt  tho  Oity — 
Villa^  Fightings — UneaalnsH  in  NuIiIooh  anil  in  Ja&— 'AbdunaililunAn 
ftt  Ilobron  Trouhlonome^ — Dnptirturo  of  lUn  I'nihk — P^ttilinn  of  tfao  Mo*- 

lutoB— Daily  Ldf<>— Safety  of  tl>»  EugUab  Culoiiy  and  Immunily  from 

A  BATT.u,iON  of  Turkish  troops  arrived  on  the  vcoy  next 
day  {Sunday,  Oct.  23),  to  garrison  the  dty.  It  consisted 
of  six  companies,  and  was  commanded  by  a  Kn-Bashi,  or 
Major.  We  liad  heard  a  fortnight  before  that  the  invalids 
of  the  regiment  had  landed  at  Jaffa,  while  tlie  others 
were  marching  down  from  Aleppo.  Tliough  glad  enough 
to  hear  of  any  military  occupation  of  the  city,  we  were 
nevertheless  dissatisfied  at  this  particular  corps  being 
destined  for  us,  seeing  that  it  was  tlie  one  which  had 
disgraced  itself  by  aiding  in  the  fanatic  massacre  of  Chiis* 
tjans  at  Aleppo,  a  few  years  before.^  This  circumstance 
added  new  force  to  the  sinister  forebodings  of  the  poor 
irightened  native  Chrisiiaos,  who  had  never  ceased  to 
expect  a  sudden  ruing  of  the  Moslems  and  a  massacre  at 
least  as  soon  as  wai'  should  be  announced. 

However,  we  had  once  more  soldiers  in  the  barracks 

*  TheM  toldion  pan  w  very  little  tronblo ;  mi,  u  the  D&nalivo  Aowt, 
then  naror  ww  k  naog  of  tbo  .Mustuau  agaliuit  tbe  CbristiMu,    n>v>  ^t  two 

I  of  ■daeotxluct  on  the  put  of  prirato  widier*  raceiTed  p 
I  BNnt  CO  ippNl  bMDg  mtda  to  tbu  ComnMidaat  (v  ndnm, 
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and  sentinels  at  the  gates,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  theie 
would  now  be  some  control  exercised  over  the  peasantry ; 
that  the  Bedaween  would  retire  from  the  mountains  into 
their  own  deserts.  It  was  wonderful  that  all  had  hitherto 
gone  off  so  quietly  in  the  city.  Of  late  the  bazaars  and 
streets  of  Jerusalem  had  been  thronged  on  Fridays,  which, 
being  both  market  and  mosque  prayer  day,  brings  Mos- 
lems in  from  all  the  country  round. 

The  crowds  had  consisted  not  merely  of  armed  pea- 
santry, who  it  might  be  hoped  would  be  peaceable,  as 
being  pretty  well  accustomed  to  intercourse  with  their 
Christian  fellow-countrymen,  but  there  was  moreover 
the  unwonted  spectacle  to  be  seen  of  swarms  of  deseit 
men,  with  spear  and  gun,  pushing  their  way  through  the 
streets,  casting  lon^ng  eyes  at  the  fruits  and  the  sweets 
and  the  wares  exposed  for  sale.  There  was  no  small  risk 
that  some  shght  accident  might  provoke  a  quarrel  with 
some  of  th^e  haughty,  quick-tempered  gentiy ;  and 
where  then  would  the  fray  have  ended  ? 

We  were  not  sorry  to  see  sentinels  once  more  guard- 
ing the  city  gates,  and  to  observe  that  no  more  Bedawy 
Arabs  came  crowding  into  the  narrow  streets. 

On  October  25th  news  came  to  us  of  proclamation  of 
war  having  been  actually  made  by  the  Turkish  authori- 
ties in  Bayroot,  and  that  all  Russian  persons  (and  pro- 
perty), till  their  departure,  were  placed  under  the  Austrian 
Consulates  throughout  the  coimtry. 

Next  day  the  proclamation  was  made  in  our  streets, 
together  with  an  exhoriation  to  all  to  keep  the  peace  at 
home.  Nothing  surprised  me  more  than  the  silence,  the 
Oriental  gravity,  with  which  the  proclamation  was  re- 
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ceivcd  by  the  populace.  ThispixibaWy  arose  from  the 
feoiii^  ihat  the  actual  conflict  was  likely  to  he  kept  at 
some  distjince,  and  that  the  two  greatest  Powers  of  llioae 
represented  at  Jerusalem  were  heartily  with  the  Sultan. 
Ttie  presence  of  the  newly-arrived  tioops  seemed  to  have 
some  moral  effect.  The  proclamation  had  been  puqiosely 
delayed  until  thcb-  arrival.  No  disorders  were  attempte*!, 
and  80  far  well. 

Two  days  later,  on  the  2Sth,  being  Friday  (tlie  Mos* 
1cm  8abbath  or  festival  day  of  the  week),  the  oflicial 
Flnnfin  declaring  wnr  was  read  in  Council  at  the 
Seraglio  previous  to  public,  jirayers  in  the  HharAm-esh- 
Shereef,  or  Noble  Sanctuary.  It  was  undcrstocxl  that  this 
document  liad  been  drawn  up  with  a  particular  view  to 
compose  the  minds  of  native  Christians  of  the  Greek  rite, 
and  in  order  to  commend  them  to  the  honourable  pro- 
tection of  all  faithful  Mostema,  an  loyal  subjects.  A 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  then  fired  from  the  Gistle. 

The  idea  was  circulated  among  the  people  that  the 
salute  was  made  on  account  of  a  Rrmiln  having  ajrived 
to  say  that  the  Sultan's  army  had  taken  a  uumljer  of  castles 
in  (he  Datiubiait  provinces ;  that  is  to  say,  on  account  of 
victory  gained  by  their  army  over  the  enemy.  This  idea 
was  carried  north,  south,  east,  and  west  as  ^  as  the 
thunder  of  the  artillery  had  echoed  among  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  and  fell  upon  the  quick  ears  of  ihe 
|jcasantry,  or  Beda^vy  Arabs,  telling  them  that  the  Por- 
tress City  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Groat  Padishah. 

It  was  commonly  said  that  the  Mufti  atul  the  Shaikh 
of  Nebi  Daood  (chief  of  the  guardians  of  David's  Tomb) 
VOL.  I.  C  C 
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were  eagerly  employed  in  astrological  studies,  inquiring 
as  to  the  coming  events  aocordinjj  to  planetary  ioOuences, 
etc.,  at  the  moment  of  war  being  proclaimed. 

After  the  public  prayers  I  visited  our  new  military 
commander,  the  Bin-Bashi,  and  found  him  to  be  a  morv 
energetic  sort  of  man  than  we  had  been  accustomed  to ; 
not  one  of  those  who  dawdle  about  the  streets  when  the 
sun  is  not  too  hot,  with  shoes  down  at  heel,  followed  by 
coqiorals  or  privates,  one  bearing  the  burden  of  his  pipe, 
another  tliat  of  hia  toboccu-bag. 

This  nuiu's  wcll-woru  uniform,  and  the  fiided  ribt 
iirom  which  hung  two  gold  medals,  bespoke  him  to  bel 
working  man  who  had  seen  some  true  serrioe. 

The  arrival  of  the  troops  certiuiily  had  a  good  effect, 
restoring  some  measure  of  a>nJidcncc  within  the  city  and 
some  fueling  among  the  peasantry  that  the  Sublime  Go- 
vernment was  not  a  mere  name.  Tliat  order  bad  not 
yet  been  established  was  made  sufBciently  clear  by  the 
incidents  of  the  very  next  few  days. 

On  October  Slst,  after  a  long  day's  writing,  I  was 
leaving  the  city  gate  for  our  evening  ride,  when  a  person 
stepped  forward  from  ft  group  near  the  little  Customs  office, 
and  drew  my  attention  to  a  young  man  who  had  been 
the  interyireter  of  the  Riisf^an  Archimandrite.  I  was  told 
that  he  had  been  not  long  before  on  that  day  robbed  and 
stripped  by  three  peasants  in  open  daylight,  just  below,  at 
the  large  upper  Pool  of  Mamitla,  within  sight  and  bearii^ 
of  townspeople,  imd  had  to  walk  nearly  stark-niikcd  up 
to  the  city  gate,  where  some  clollica  were  provided  for 
him.  The  same  day  there  had  abo  been  a  robbery  of  a 
native  traveller  from  Damascus  by  four  horsemen  on 
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Jaffa  road,  at  no  greater  diatancc  from  Jerusalem  than  the 
other. 

Contimiing  my  ride  (my  children  were  with  me)  over 
theMaidfen,or  public  place  imd  promenade,  now  occupied 
by  the  great  Uiiii.«ian  l)uiUlingfl,  I  ob«orvc(l  that  most  of 
our  people  were  out  also.  Tlie  Prussian  pastor,  Mr. 
Valentiner,  was  demonafrating  to  a  friend  liis  interesting 
theory  (set  forth  in  [Wipers  read  at  our  literary  S<H!iety) 
m  to  the  site  of  tJie  Tower  of  Hippicuf*.  Others  were 
enjoying  the  bright  air  and  sunshine  in  various  ways, 
some  mounted,  some  on  foot ;  children  running  about. 
We  had  lately  had  an  arrival  from  Europe  of  a  missionary 
clergyman  and  his  wife,  with  a  young  English  lady-asH5U 
ant  for  Miss  Cooper's  Jewish  school.  Our  community 
was  increasing  in  numbers,  and  here  was  now  almost 
everybody  belonging  to  our  ooiigi'egation,  English,  Ger- 
man, and  othera. 

As  the  sun  vfas  setting  all  our  people  walked  or  rode 
in  at  the  Jaffa  gate.  T  was  coming  in  last,  when  a  poor 
man  (Oriental)  with  a  monkey  and  a  drum,  and  driving 
a  donkey,  came  up  to  my  kawwAs,  bursting  into  tears 
and  wringing  his  hands,  telling  me  that  twenty  peamnta 
had  ju»t  before  fallen  upon  himself  and  hLs  son,  whom 
tht?)'  shot  dead,  and  made  off  with  all  the  asses  that  had 
been  entrusted  to  his  care,  except  the  one  which  we  saw. 

On  hearing  this,  and  seeing  the  two  English  ladies 
who  were  mistrcascs  b  the  Bishop's  school  sauntering  in 
the  open  fields  by  twilight,  I  followed  them,  advising 
them  not  to  delay  after  sunset,  but  return  to  tha' 

In  town  I  sent  word  at  once  to  the  milif 
niander,  calling  on  him  to  take  whatever  steps 
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necessary.'  It  was  clear  that  something  must  be  done  for 
protection  of  people  and  for  the  repression  of  crime.  I 
repaired  early  in  the  next  day  to  our  poor  old  Pashk  to 
represcut  the  outrages  of  yesterday  and  tlie  growing  dis- 
orders, and  waa  preaoiit  by  his  desire  at  an  examination  of 
the  oases.  That  of  the  Russian  dragoman  being  stripped 
was  not  satisfactory;  there  waa  something  in  it  which 
needed  explanation.  On  being  asked  whether  he  had 
laid  his  complaint  before  the  Austrian  Consul  he  said  il 
was  not  worth  while  to  do  »o !  And  yet  the  affairs  of  ihc 
Bussians  were  left  in  chai^  of  the  Auslnan  Consul 
We  were  not  salisfiftd  with  the  man's  story. 

About  noon  fifteen  more  robberies  were  reported 
me  as  having  occurred  within  an  hour,  particularly 
of  some  Algcriuc  Jews  (French  subjects),  on  their  way 
fircHn  Jaffa,  wlio  were  plundered  at  the  village  of  Kal6uuh. 
When  they  arrived  within  sight  of  Jerusalem  they  met 
the  son  of  Hhaj  Mustafa  Abu  Gosh.  Now,  Abu  Ghx^ 
was  not  only  the  ruluig  chief  of  that  district,  but  was 
actually  salaried  by  the  Turkish  Government  in  orxler  to 
ensure  the  Jaffa  road  being  kept  safe.  (He  rec^red 
about  500^.  a  year  for  this  purpose.) 

'  The  record  of  this  dav's  oveitta  clotet  with  the  mention  of  oar  bmy 
obliged  to  ait  up  very  lato  tbnt  ni>-lit  on  occouiit  of  mihii.'  wuik  which  I  wm 
obliged  to  finiih ;  my  iiuiibniid  mcnnwhilo  njadjng  to  niii  a  part  of  VlMt/* 
'  I'hndoii '  iu  English,  nnd  convening  ont  the  vlcirB  wMcb  liocnUca  hd 
■bout  tho  world  to  come. 

It  in  wortti  uentionlog,  m  sliowlng  the  kind  of  ncieattoo  which  >*- 
&ci(hiid  bim  Dia*t  iitXei  the  ciuva  and  anxieties  of  th«  day.  Up  cmrtT  cvmt 
murniii^,  t1io  dm  lioiir  or  two  wu  devoted  to  iila  itel»iew  wid  AroLic  niJ 
Turkii^  nibk'.  Thu  dnv  wu  one  of  bL-uaaunt  Inbour,  with  on«u  wan^clT 
tinw  for  «<Ten  a  hiirriod  mciil,  nr,  an  on  t1u<  day,  &  few  miniit««  for  fowh  Mr 
uid  exercitie-  Miioy  aighu  wore  tahen  up  eren  till  daydnwu  with  ogicial 
writing ;  but  nomotiiuiM,  liu  wtu  suflii^ioiitlf  at  l>»«uni  to  got  momj  nwding  i 
abovomentiiiDod.— I-^lTon'fl  Mom.  -^^ 
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The  poor  people  having  related  their  calamity  to  the 
youug  Abu  Gosh,  he  promised  to  recover  what  they  bad 
lost  for  a  douceur  of  400  piastres.  This  sum  they  gave 
him,  and  he  rode  ofi*  laughing  at  their  simplicity.  Again 
I  visited  the  Pashk,  reminding  him  that  the  high  road 
must  be  kept  safe,  and  represented  that  Hhaj  Mustafa 
Abu  Gosh  should  be  at  once  sent  for  and  brought  into 
town  to  answer  for  his  conduct;  that  tliis  should  be  done 
by  seadiug  royal  troopa  to  fetch  him  if  necessary.  Well, 
promises  were  made  that  Abu  Gosh  should  be  in  town 
next  day.  The  Pash^  did  have  a  letter  written  to  the 
offender  asking  him  to  come  and  visit  him  on  the  morrow. 
And  wliat  next  ?  A  young  nephew  appeared  instead,  and 
he  was  told  orally  tltat  the  chief  '  ought  to  cliasUse  tlic 
offending  villages  along^de  the  road  and  have  the  losses 
restored  to  the  poor  travellere." 

His  Excellency  the  Pash&  who  had  pronounced  this 
dccifflou  then  implored  my  official  dragomau  to  leave,  for 
thsit  he,  being  eighty  years  old,  had  been  sitting  eight 
hours  in  council  on  business  of  this  kind.  Abu  Gosh 
did  not  appear,  neither  was  he  compelled  to  appear. 

Meanwhile  our  Bishop  had  sent  to  the  Consulate  to 
represent  that  persecutions  had  been  stirred  up  by  the 
Greeks  in  Nabloos.  The  Moaloms  had  been  incited 
to  annoy  and  vex  the  native  Protestants  by  personal 
insults  and  by  illegal  augmentation  of  taxes.  I  des- 
patched my  cliief  dragoman  to  Nablooa  to  inquire  and 
take  necessary  measures.  We  succeeded  in  getting  the 
needful  orders  from  the  Pashi^  in  time  for  him  to  leave 
the  city  before  the  gates  closed.  He  was  to  sleep  in 
cottage  outjside  the  citytSO  as  to  be  ready  lu  stait 
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daybreak  next  morning.  After  Qve  days'  absence  at 
Nablooo  my  dragoman  returned  with  so  seiious  an 
account  that  it  was  aeccasary  for  mc  to  go  and  lay  the 
case  personally  before  the  Poshi.  The  poor  old  maa 
waa  very  ill,  and  !»eemed  hardly  to  understand  what  was 
being  said,  and  he  waa  compelled  to  leave  lu. 

The  distresses  of  tlie  Kabloos  Protestants  not  beiiig 
relieved,  I  soon  had  to  direct  the  Vice-Consxd  of  Oaifii 
to  repair  thither  to  make  inquiries  and  exercise  moi^H 
Buafdon  on  their  behalf.  This  Nabloos  is  notoriously  one^ 
of  the  most  turbulent  and  fauatical  places  in  Syria.  I 
felt  Bure  that  the  very  presence  of  an  English  ufBdal 
would  have  some  beneficial  eOect,  and  so  it  really  turned 
out,  for  in  a  very  sliort  time  the  achoola  were  again 
attended  and  public  worship  rcaumed.  The  school- 
room  (used  also  for  a  clia])el  on  Sundays)  and  its  furni- 
ture were  the  jiroperty  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
in  London,  and  therefore  entitled  to  protection  by  the 
Cousulate  from  being  injured  by  any  mob  or  otherwise. 

The  diaturbancoa  in  the  Hhaasaniyeh  villages  (south- 
west were  meanwhile  still  rife,  and  at  last  the  French 
Consul  succeeded  in  stirring  up  the  Paahii  to  do  somc- 
tliing.  The  result  of  this  was  tliat  four  companies  of 
infautiy,  with  some  liashi-Bozuk  and  the  two  field- 
pieces,  left  the  city  for  the  village  of  Wellujeh,  in  ihu 
heart  of  the  »uutli-west  district,  where  fightuig  had  ao 
long  been  going  on. 

I  went  a  few  dajrs  later  to  inspect  the  district,  and 
on  crossing  over  from  St.  Philip's  fountain'  to  Wtllajeh  I 

'  The  ptoca,  Mcoonling  to  Imiu  tuid  .\riueuiaa  tradilioiin,  of  tlio  Wpiisin 
oC  ihe  KtlUo^ftD  UMnuti. 
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found  that  village  waa  deserted,  except  that  people  were 
removiog  as  much  as  possible  of  the  doors  and  mft^ra 
of  their  bouses,  which  were  sUll  smoiikleriag  and 
smoking  Irom  the  fires  that  had  been  lighted  to  destroy 
them. 

My  wife  and  I  watched  the  work  of  destruction  for 
some  time,  and  then  went  (accompanied,  of  course,  by 
my  kawwila)  over  the  iiills,  by  tlie  ruggedest  of  tracks,  to 
Ain  Karem,  where  we  rested  in  the  ruined  Clmrch  of 
Zachartah,  aud  had  refix-shmcuts  brought  from  the  village 
and  listened  to  another  account  of  the  affairs  of  the 
district.  We  got  back  to  the  city  just  before  gate- 
shutting. 

The  next  incident,  a  couple  of  days  later,  was  that 
a  wedding  parly  of  peasant  women  were  robbed  of  their 
silver  omamcnis  at  Mar  Girgis,  a  very  small  remnant  of 
a  Gtreek  convent,  opposite  to  and  ahnost  within  gunshot 
of  the  JaiTa  gate,  by  peasants  who  had  crept  behind  the 
wall  of  the  mulberry  planUilion  there.  To  molest  women 
at  all  is  considered  so  heinous  an  offence  that  this  ind- 
dent  showed  to  what  lengths  the  faction  rivalries  and 
fightings  were  leading  the  people.  However,  one  of  the 
thieves  was  caught,  and  was  thrashed  all  the  way  down 
to  the  Seruglio  by  a  stout  negro. 

The  French  Consul  sent  his  canceUiere,  M.  Lequeux, 
to  inform  me  of  a  riot  at  Jaffa,  whicli  town  was  still 
destitute  of  any  garrison.  Some  of  the  Moslems  had 
broken  into  and  plundered  many  houses  of  the  Christians 
and  Jews,  and  the  French  Consid  desired  to  know  if  I 
would,  as  well  as  himself,  apply  to  the  Fasb^  *     -""d 
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some  infentiy  down  from  the  Oastle  in  Jerusalem  to 
important  town.    This  wc  both  did  in  form. 

The  next  disturljances  were  at  Beereh,  on  the  north 
road,  about  three  liours  from  Jerusalem,  that  place  being 
assailed  by  Abu  Go»h  and  by  his  ally  (at  present),  Ibn 
Simlihan,  and  the  Jericho  Arabs. 

We  in  Jerusalem  were  more  concerned  in  what  waT 
going  on  at  Hebron.  Here  the  Governor,  'Abderrahh- 
m&a,  that  old  disturber  of  the  peace,  took  advantage  of 
the  weakness  of  the  Government  and  of  the  infirmities 
of  the  l^sha.  He  began  to  levy  avaniag  (illegal  exac- 
tions) not  only  on  the  Jews  (to  lum  a  never-ceasing 
source  of  gaiu),  but  likewise  upon  the  Mohammedan 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  district.  The  latter  kept 
me  informed  of  his  tyrannies  witli  a  little  more  courage 
than  the  Jews  could  muster,  they  bdug  deterred  by 
fright  from  even  writing  to  me,  or  from  coming  to  Jeru- 
salem, Icat  the  spies  about  them  should  have  auytliing : 
report  to  the  tyrant.'  He  actually  kept  his  name  on 
Jewish  books  containing  the  list  of  poor  entitled 
relief  from  the  charitable  fuuda,  and  he  usud  to  seucl 
payment  of  his  '  share '  three  days  before  the  time  wl 
it  was  due. 

The  disorders  at  last  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that 
inhabitants  of  the  south-western  district,  in  the  Philistine 
Pliiin,  iiiul  of  Giizii  addressed  a  petition  lu  liis  Kxtiellency 
Wamek  Pasha,  Governor-General  of  Syria  in  liayi 
The  petitioners  were,  of  course,  Moslems,  and  they 
forth  the  wrongs  and  grievances  endured  by  the 

'  III  ipsum  juvuiiUa  ^uijj  timuUMot — Taditui. 
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tunate  people  within  the  Jerusalem  Pashilic  governed 
by  Hhafiz  I'ashk. 

The  very  rusticity  of  the  style  aud  the  names  giveu 
in  it  give  character  to  this  document,  which  is  an  un 
coraraouly  curious  one.     I  append  it  in  full. 

In  it  are  set  forth  tJie  causes  of  the  unwonted  dis- 
turbances of  the  past  season. 

Oiu*  old  Pashfi,  feeble  and  infirm  as  he  was,  and  per- 
sonally very  much  to  be  pitied  for  having  the  burden 
and  charge  of  ofRce  to  support  at  hia  great  age,  and  in 
ill-hcaltli,  had  been  governing  tlie  country  by  means  of  tJic 
well-known  prindple  in  Tm-kish  rule  already  describedt 
'  Divide  et  impeni.'  Without  troops,  without  strength  of 
any  kind,  how  else  was  he  to  govern  the  country  at  all  ? 

There  is  one  great  adv;intage  to  Uie  rulers  tbemseJvcs 
in  carrying  out  this  principle,  especially  if  they  are  in 
need  of  money  or  of  any  other  good :  both  parties  will 
bid  for  favour  and  countenance — ^botli  will  Ijid  and  bribe 
ibr  iiillut;tioe  tliat  may  tum  the  scale  against  the  rWai, 
whether  it  be  suitor  at  law,  district  chief,  foreign  govern- 
ment, or  rival  church. 

niiilGz  Pashk,  moreover,  being  too  old  to  be  capable 
of  any  personal  exertion,  was  completely  in  the  bands 
of  a  knot  of  his  own  creatures — his  treasurer,  his  secre- 
tary, &c. — who  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  petition 
here  given.  These  were  hangei-s-on  who  liad  come  into 
the  country  with  him,  and  who  htid  still  their  fortunes  to 
make,  still  their  own  way  to  push  upwards  to  office  and 
its  opportunities  for  golden  harvests. 

They  found  a  congenial  character  in  the  man  v ' 
we  have  ahtrady  described,  Klialcel  Agu  er-Kessaj, 
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of  the  police.  This  man  was  the  terror  of  the  city  and 
the  country.  He  knew  everylwcly  and  everybody  knew 
him.  Wo  find  him  mentioned  in  the  petition  an  having 
stirred  up  dissensions  among  the  peasant  factions,  nor  only 
in  the  dbtricts  under  Abu  Gosh  and  Othman  el  Lahh&m, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  said  in  the  forejiomg  narrative, 
but  also  between  lite  members  of  the  SimhhSo  fomily,  on 
the  norih-wcst,  and  at  Bait  Jibreen,  on  the  edge  of  the 
PhilistiDc  country.  No  more  fitting  tool  could  have  been 
found  than  this  Khaleel  Aga  er-BessAs,  if  mischiof  was 
be  stirred  up  and  money  extracted  from  the  people 
round.    But  who  employed  him  ? 

Hence  the  fightings  north,  south,  easi.,  and  west 
us,  and  the  ugly  list  of  so  many  sums  of  piastres  dclivi 
to  the  Pash&'s  agents, 

Heuce  also  the  incursions  of  the  wild  Arabs — invited 
by  both  sides  as  allies — encouraged  by  the  '  treasurer '  of 
the  Poshk ;  fed,  entertained,  given  new  garments, 
fflgnificautly  styled 'My  Aralw.'  Can  anything  be  mt 
piteous  than  the  passage  in  which  the  poor  victims 
spoliation  tell  the  Governor-Gteneral  that  they  '  cannc 
tell  the  meaning  of  this  friendshij) '  between  llm  Paal 
Ireaaurer  and  the  wild  folk  ? — '  what  he  has  received 
them  or  what  he  has  given  Ihem  we  cannot  tell.'  It : 
easy  to  guess  what  he  must  have  received ;  and  as 
what  he  gave,  licence  to  plimder  tlie  p(f!isantry  was 
they  desired,  and  that  they  got,  instead  of  stem  rej 
aon  within  their  desert  territory. 

We  find  the  chief  of  police  employed  to  drive  a^ 
and  silence  the  complainants  from  Nabloos,  who,  wh| 
they  came  CUO  in  number  to   represent   the  gro-a 
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justice  they  had  suffered,  found  that  thcu'  oppressor  liad 
beea  beforckind  with  them,  and  had  by  bribes  eimured 
that  they  should  be  refused  a  hearing.  Li  tlieir  exaspe- 
ration aod  despaii'  some  of  them  climbed  the  mioarets 
whence  the  hours  for  prayer  ai-e  auuoimccd  by  the 
Muezzia,  and  there  they  cried  aloud  and  proclaimed 
over  the  city  the  oppression  under  wliicli  llicy,  true 
Moslem  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  now  sufTered,  till  Hhflfiz 
Fashji  8ent  the  cliief  of  the  poUce  to  beat  them  and  drive 
them  away  from  tlie  dty,  saying,  '  You  are  ail  in  the 
wrong!' 

As  for  the  lustory  of  the  addiljonal  irregular  horae 
raised  by  orders  of  the  Governor-General,  as  some  sort 
of  tnilitiiry  force  for  protection  of  the  country — tlie  way 
in  which  the  conunands  of  companies  of  forty  or  My 
were  ijold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  pay  of  the  men 
was  kept  back  to  be  spent  in  bribes — all  this  was  not 
new.  Yet  never  were  bribery  and  corrupliou  of  every 
kind  so  rampant,  so  shameless  as  in  the  days  of  Uh&fix 
Fash^. 

Unhappy  old  Qh^iz  PashJi  at  last  left  us  for  good — 
certaiuly  for  oiu:  good — on  December  17, 1853,  carried 
down  in  a  palanquin  to  Jalla,  on  his  way  to  Cooslanti- 
Dopte.  lie  lefl  m  under  a  salvo  of  sixteen  guns  from 
tlic  Castle.  During  the  operation  of  firing  ouc  of  the 
artillcrymeQ  had  his  arm  shot  off,  through  the  ignorance 
of  his  comrade  about  stopping  the  vent  after  the  gun  had 
been  discliarged  and  before  reloading. 

This  was  the  Inst  calamity  that  occiured  at  J 
under  bis  Gxceilency  tlie  Musbcer  llh^fiz  Pashj 
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TrandcUion  of  Petition  to  IIS.  Wavuk  Pmha  Wait 
of  Saida,  etc. 

KxCELLBXCr, 

We,  jour  potitionen,  beg  to  bring  to  your  ExoeUen^s 
notJco  the  following;  circmnittttiiceB. 

When  your  Excollencj  first  bonoared  our  country  with 
your  illiistriouB  presence,  Jeriiaalem  and  iU  dependencies  were 
in  p.^rfect  rest  and  tranquillity,  by  roason  of  tbc  due  vxucutton 
or  jiurtice,  wliich  waif  alwHys  attended  to  for  the  benefit  of  tbo 
exalted  Govcnunviit. 

We  wish  to  draw  your  Excellency's  attention  to  the  troubles 
which  are  now  existing  amongst  all  the  aubject^  of  His  Ma- 
jesty the  Padishah. 

The  villager  of  ti»xa  arc  utterly  ruined  on  aocoimt  of  tbe 
plundering  of  the  Arnb^i,  iiud  uo  one  lin#  been  able  to  keep 
them  back  from  doing  so.     The  reason  is  as  follows  : — 

Ry  meaus  of  Adham  ECfendi,  the  treasurer  of  U.K.  Hbafii 
Pai^hik,  those  Arabs,  whetlier  Shaikhs  or  even  mere  shepherds, 
frequoully  viAt  his  Exoullcncy,  who  receives  them  with  perfect 
freedom,  and  giveti  them  entire  liberty  to  be  seated  in  liig  pre- 
sence ;  pipes  and  coffee  are  served  to  every  one  uf  them, 
besideB  that  during  their  stay  he  provides  tbem  with  food, 
and  before  their  departure  he  makes  them  preaent«  of  new 
dresses. 

Having  such  indulgences,  no  sooner  do  they  come  to  the 
villages  above  mentioned  than  plundering  ensues ;  and  if  any 
of  the  Bashi-Bozuk  officers  go  [i.e.  are  sent  by  Government]  to 
prevent  ttuch  bad  proceedings,  they  take  no  heed  [of  tbeni],  and 
that  for  the  above  rcismn. 

The  cause  of  all  f.Iw«e  things  ia  Adham  EfTendl,  wiio  style* 
them  'My  Arabs.'  Wc  cutmyl  tell  the  meaning  of  this  friend- 
ship ;  what  be  has  received  from  them  or  what  he  has  given 
them  we  camiot  tell. 

We  -ore  xure  that  the  losses  and  damages  which  havo  oc- 
curred to  the  rillages  of  Gaza  within  the  last  two  years — i^ 
within  tbe  appointment  of  H.K.  Hb^s  I'ashd.  to  this  country 
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amounb  to  ten  thousand  purses,'  udcI  Uii#  wu  are  ready  to  show 
when  yoiir  Excellency's  command  shall  arrive  Kummuning  us 
to  appear  before  your  Excellency.  If  your  Excellency  desires 
it,  inquiries  to  this  eSeot  may  be  made  from  Mustata  Bek 

Now,  your  Excellency  being  Mimheer  in  IheM  Unds  in 
order  to  diHtinffuish  riffht  from  wrotif^,  God  forbid  thut  yotu- 
slaves  should  havp  to  suffer  hardships  and  troubles,  because,  as 
v«  have  already  mentioned,  on  your  first  aiiival  we  were  in 
perfect  coae  and  «;ifcty,  as  your  Excellency  well  knows. 

Your  petitioner)!  now  wish  to  bring  to  notice  the  aflairs  of 
the  Jerusalem  district. 

Moosa  el  Ahhmad  has  been  made  hy  the  MojUs  [Council] 
to  pay  down  00,000  piastres. 

Ibraliim  Abd  er-Kez«k  and  Jehhya  el  Ma'aroof  have  both 
paid  10,000  piastres. 

Also  after  the  arrival  of  the  Mushirial  order  to  Hbafiz  Pasbft 
to  replace  the  Sadek  family  in  their  villages  near  Nabloos, 
Haxhrm  EfTi^ndi,  the  iwcrctary  of  Hhufi?.  PiwhA,  delayed  to  obey 
till  he  had  rcccivMl  from  them  40,000  piaiftrcg,  after  which,  on 
Sunday  last,  they  were  reinstated  by  Mustafa  Aga  tJie  iiosman, 
a  well-known  and  able  oEBcer  of  the  Badii-Bosuk  soldiery. 

No  doubt  it  has  reached  your  Excellency's  knowledge  that 
it  wan  Kasem  el  Ahhmad  who  devastated  the  country  of  Sadek 
and  banished  that  family  from  il,  after  wliioh,  in  onlcr  to  silence 
the  members  of  the  Mejiis  [Council]  and  Haehem  Edendi,  lie 
sent  100,000  piastres  tbrough  Xhaleel  Effendi  el  AfeeG.  The 
Sadek  people,  GOO  in  number,  came  to  Jerusalem  to  make  their 
complaint,  but  no  one  would  hear  them ;  then  they  felt  obliged 
to  go  up  to  the  highest  miitaret  in  the  city  and  cry  out, '  Per- 
iwouted  I  persecuted!'  on  which  H.  E.  Hhitliz  ruiili&  ordered 
Khaleel  er-Keitii^  the  Chief  of  the  Police,  to  beat  them,  and 
drive  them  away  from  the  city — saying,  *  Vou  are  all  in  the 
wrong  I' 

Consider  and  behold,  then,  0  Excetlp""'  this  persecution 
which  is  a  reproach  on  the  SubUiue  I 

■  l-:>iuftl  to  -la/NXV.    100  piwti«e  w«re  e 
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JiiHticr,  and  to  diiitiDgnifih  Iwtveen    the   penncat 
pGr«oout«(l. 

Aa  for  nituflBaio  Ibm  SimhMn,  wlwn  be  amrad 
tng  your  Exi%U<3ticy*s  oommand  to  H.  E.  '>y*»f*'B 
DivAti  KfTcndi  anked  of  Iiim  10,000  piastres  and 
AHor  that  he  Honi'd  diiufiniiionii  hetv^on  him  and 
'Abdii  1  LHbcftf,  Iiy  means  of  KbH]c<^  er-Beaais  [( 
Police].  1 

Up  to  thin  moment  we  have  no  peace  reignini^  aa 
hrit    thpy   have   lieen   killinff  the   factioiu>   on 
pliiDdoring  each  other.     Several  times  they  have 
H.  E.  Itb&liz  PafihiL    Ood  pr(>9erve  him,  and  in 
nnto  him  for  makitif;  a  settlement  between  them 
not  know  how. 

An  for  Ahii  Gofib  and  Otbman  el  Lahbam,  im 
hav«  keen  killing;  on  each  iiide  ;  about  thirty  have 
for  the  reason  that  H.  E.  HhAfix  PatthiV  displaced  the 
'Ain  Karem,  hut  hin  DivAq  Effendi  wished  to  rcplao* 
oonsideration  of  3,500  piBHtrfM,i.«.,  1,500  for  himsd^l 
to  Khiilt^l  er-Resw(Ls.  This  ia  the  foumlation  of  ihol 
between  Abu  Gosh  and  Otbman  el  Lobhitm:  by 
viUagcK  have  been  ruined,  property  plundered, 
roada  become  imAafc,  for  robberies  are  committed  eT< 
the  walU  of  Jerusalem.  Moreover,  between  the  1 
Lntroon  and  Kubiib,  on  the  Jaffa  road,  forty  Jews  a 
tiaiiH  have  been  robbed,  yet  H.  E.  Ilbafiz  Pa«h6.  hasi 
Bolutely  n<ithinp;. 

As  for  Munlehh  el  Aziiii  [Sliaikh  of  Bait  Jibroen 
EtFendi  and  Klialeel  er-RessA«  have  sown  diaaensit^ 
bim  and  bis  cotiiiiu  Neujvli,  «o  tJiat  from  tho  la 
accepted  a  horse  and  3,000  piastres ;  the  horse 
Adliam  Effendi. 

A  short  time  flince  an  order  came  from  yo«r  Ex 
200  additional  borxefl  should  be  added  to  tho  irregului 
for  protection  of  the  comitty.  | 

By  the  Eternal  God  and  by  your  blcmcd  head» 
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E&endi  and  Adbam  EBeDdi,  by  means  of  Khaleel  ei^R««iiU,  hure 
sold  th(!  appointments  to  them  for  money  I 

A  command  of  fifty  they  gave  to  Abu  Hhawaij,  for  which 
they  rficcived  300  gazw  (a  gold  coin  worth  about  4«  ) :  his  »on 
by  night  delivered  them  to  Divan  Effundi  in  his  liouBC.  Ismidl 
Aga  Abu  Tabanjah  had  given  him  SO  horsemen  for  230  gazis, 
which  were  delivered  to  Divln  Kffendi,  and  Aldimed  Aga 
Berhar  liad  aUottcd  to  him  AC  horsemen,  for  which  he  paid 
down  300  i^a/.l*  to  Adlmm  Eficndi  the  treaiinrer. 

Hhiii<»aiu  Afpi  the  ex-governor  of  Ramiah  has  plundered 
that  district;  his  own  share  amounted  to  50,000  piastres.  It' 
Your  Excellency  desirea  to  luive  particulars  of  this,  enquiries 
may  be  made  of  Hba»an  Effendi  'Abdu'1-Hadi,  living  in  Ram- 
lab. 

Again  all  the  bribcrici*  which  the  officers  of  the  Ba«h)> 
Bosuk  have  made  to  the  above-mentioned  individuals  have 
been  deducted  from  the  pay  of  their  poor  noldiei*.  WTion 
enqoiricB  will  be  made  respecting  this  and  the  officers  deny 
it,  then  the  stoldicre  will  be  ready  to  declare  and  prove  it. 

And  Uiiw,  if  Your  Exctillency  desire  the  complete  rent  and 
tranquillity  of  His  Majesty*^  Kul>ject«,  let  it  please  you  to  send 
an  order  KUDunoniog  the  following  penonA  before  Your  Ex- 
cellency : — 

Mu8ta&  Aga  Kara  DairakdSr. 

MiiatA&  Aga  the  Hosnian. 

Durweeah  Aga. 

Moo)w  cl  Abhmnd,  ibn  es  Sadek. 

Ibrahim  'AM  er  Rexak  of  Abu  Zaid. 

llhusoin  es  Simhhan. 

'Alidhu'l-liateef  es-Sirnhbdn. 

Mustafa  Abu  (Josh. 

'Othman  el  Ijahham. 

Muslehb  el  Ami. 

Odeh  Ibn  Ateeych. 

Shaikh  Ayfiah  el  W'abhad. 

And  these  «Iavee  of  yourGoTenimeni,'  when  they  appear  ia^ 

■  t\ie  titto  of  a  UiMbMT  is '  Your  GovemiBBat.' 
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tbo  noblo  Divnn  [Coimcil  |  of  four  EzMllcaej,  will  declare  ib« 
tnitli  (loublv  over  a(i<)  above  what  is  here  meolioned. 

And  now  vfaereaa  Uie  Sublime  Qovernment  (ma;  God  eictab- 
1)8)1  the  tlirone  of  lier '  Hucoessora  to  the  end  of  thv  world !) 
dtiKireH  ouly  juslieo,  we  have  no  mean*  of  redren  or  helper  for 
the  truth  but  in  her  offlcere  and  noble  WaxeerB,  p&iticularty 
jour  merciful  Government  who  cannot  desin)  this  persecution. 

Have  mercy  on  those  who  are  upon  earth,  so  that  thotte  in 
heaven  may  have  mercy  on  you ;  give  us  tJie  hand  of  help  and 
deliver  tw  [ 


EDITOR-a  NOTE. 

The  nketch  which  this  narrative  gives  of  the  condition  of 
tlie  Holy  Land,  and  more  especially  of  Jerumlem  and  its 
ueighbonrhood,  would  scarcely  be  complete  without  some  notice 
of  tlie  daily  life  ne  led,  and  whicli  my  husband  hue]  omitted, 
doubtlesK  on  tbe  ground  that  this  waa  not  intended  to  be  a  per- 
eonal  history  of  himself  or  even  of  his  own  official  life.  Yet 
this  daily  life  waa  influenced  by  tlie  state  of  things  around  m, 
and  was  not  without  ita  own  influence  in  return  upon  the 
people  among  whom  we  lived.  Allusion  has  already  been  made 
to  tho  ab8olute  immunity  from  annoyance  wliich  the  English 
colony  enjoyed.  Some  idea  has  bet^n  given  incidentally  of  the 
freedom  wbieb  was  enjoyed — of  the  daily  walks  and  ridex, 
the  going  and  coming,  and  business  carried  on,  8a  if  there  were 
no  distui'liances  in  the  country. 

The  journals  written  at  the  time  are  full  of  allusions  to  the»« 
little  incident!* — to  the  rambles  in  the  fields  'gathering  purple 
crocuses,'  or  other  flowers — to  the  rides  and  walks  o\er  t  he  B«tb- 
lehcm  plain — to  the  spoils  brought  in  from  sliooting expeditions 
— to  the  strolls  outaide  the  gates  and  in  the  Western  valley 
just  before  sunset— to  the  early  morning  walks  before  break- 
fast— and  in  oil  these  the  young  children  took  their  full  share. 

All  these  rides  and  walks,  and  still  longer  excursions  in  the 
Southern  district,  were  made  in  perfect  safety  and  comfort^  no 

■  '  OoTsmmeut'  ia  a  fenuniDe  noun  in  Arsldc. 
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man  so  much  aa  iitt«rin|^  one  uncivil  «xpri>:^ton  hy  the!  way- 
Kida,  or  seeking  to  molvnt  our  part;  on  thvtiomcward  rood  after 
dark  in  the  i-veuinK* 

Not  even  when  the  Consul  wsh  riding  quite  atone,  as  lie 
•ometimeii  waft  obliged  to  do,  if  )>u#inem  required  hiK  KawwibM 
to  be  (tent  elsewhere— rot  even  tltt-ii  was  thtrc  unythinf;  but 
the  utmost  civility  and  respect  shown  by  all  whom  he  met. 

In  the  city  there  was  at  thU  time  a  gmid  deal  of  Hociabte 
intercourse  among  the  Kurope^n  rettidents  and  the  Journal 
contains  fi-eijiicnt  mention  of  the  inlerchan^i-  of  friendly  viaita, 
as  also  of  evening  gatherings  at  the  Constilatc  and  the  houses 
of  the  other  Enropeans,  besides  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  Hebrew,  Arabic,  German,  and  modern  Greek ;  alto 
for  the  practice  of  music  for  our  Church  Herviecx.  and  atlend- 
anoe  at  Bible  readings  in  the  Bishop's  house,  anniversary  cele- 
brations at  the  schootit,  or  mission  institutions,  or  the  bouse  of 
tbe  Rev.  J.  Nioolayson. 

The  meetings  of  the  Jernsalem  Literary  Society  wciti  betd 
weekly  at  the  Consulate  for  discussion  of  al)  topics  that  conld 
■BTve  to  illustrate  Biblical  history  or  topography,  or  nat^iml 
liMory. 

At  the  opening  meeting  in  the  spring  of  this  year  ther«  had 
been  fifty  peraoDS  invited,  and  among  those  who  actually  aM<-uded 
were  three  Prussians,  two  Danei<,  one^Swede,  one  Bavarian,  be«ides 
Uavellers,  and  now  the  weekly  meetings  were  resumed  for  the 
winter  sca.'wn,  and  afforded  opportunities  for  pleusint  inter- 
course and  exchange  of  ideas  upon  tbe  varied  subjects  of 
interest  connected  with  the  Bible  and  with  tbe  Holy  I.and. 

^Viendly  intcrcoun*  was  also  kept  up  with  the  chiefit  of  the 
varioiw  religions  inMitutioniE,  the  I^tin,  Gn«k,  and  Armenian 
Patriarcbi^  with  the  convents,  with  the  Sjrian,  Coptic,  and 
Abyssinian  eommiinities,  and  witl)  the  Jowisb  Bahbis. 

The  Greek  printing  press  was  now  at  work  in  the  Convent 
of  St,  Rlichael,  and  the  family  who  were  in  charge  we  •"- 

tercf ting  addition  to  the  society  in  Jerusalem.  Th«ir  i) 
and  courteoui"   manner  made  a  vinit  to  the  printi 
most  pleaMDt  relaxation.     It  was  curious  to  visit 
TOL.  I.  D  D 
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luul  to  li«tco  to  the  parsQt«  cosvereing  in  melliBuent  Gr 
with  their  sons  and  daii^htere,  calling  them  liy  iiiich  names  . 
Leonidas,  ThemiirtMcIea,  n-nd  Cleopatra.     Ooc  could  not 
hoping  that  the  day  might  be  near  at  h»nd  when  books 
gf  iii'ial  ]it<.>rutiiri-,  fur  old  aud  young)  might  iwuo  fiom  this  pi 
m  well  us  relifrious  worlu. 

The  I-:D|;Iish  printing  prees  litu]  born  for  many  yean  in  thb 
possession  of  tJie  Jewish  Mission,  a  gift  from  some  benefactor 
to  the  Holy  City.  Possibly  the  fact  timt  the  Greek  Convent 
had  set  theirs  to  work  might  prove  t^  our  ovn  people 
inoi^otive  to  »etting  Jewish  Converts  to  work  in  similar  fashio 
at  least  w(!  Iioped  t)ii«  might  be  one  good  result  in  store. 

To  rotum  to  our  nuirativc  and  to  tho  subject  iif  tlie  cbiirch 
and  the  various  servicos  cnrric^d  on  rpf^iilai'ly  at  tJie  ptrriod  to 
which  tijis  history  refers,  and  of  which  the  Journals  written 
the  time  contain  so  many  interesting  details. 

Christiana  of  all  the  various  churchns  wore  constantly 
the  habit  of  coming  to  watch,  «vcn  though  tht-y  might  not 
able  to  understand,  what  was  going  on.     The  heartiness  of  the 
responses,  and  the  singing  of  the  whole  congregratlon  ah 
took  them  by  surprise.    Great  interest  was  cxpre«8l^d  in 
Episcopal  form  of  onrCh<iroh,and  in  our  Liturgy,    One  zcalc 
English  member  of  our  (Congregation  chose  a  seat   near 
door  of  the  church,  whore  he  might  be  at  hand  to  pvo  a  oo| 
of  the  Prayer-book  in  the  proper  Eastern  or  Western  tor 
to  whoever  looked  likely  to  be  able  to  read  it,  and  for 
purpose  lip  hud  a  pile  of  books  in  varion*  languages   ready 
his  side.     They  were  always  gratefully  rcoeivod,  aud  sonictimq 
read,  not  only  during  the  prayers,  but  during  the  sermon 
Not  only  Christians,  but  Turkish  soldiers  have  sometimes 
there  reading  oiu-  Arabic  Prayer-book,  if  they   happened 
understand  that  language. 

When  their  local  diasenKion«  and  their  grievances 
the  Turkish  authorities  brought  some  of  the  principal  natii 
Moslems  from  Nabloos  to  Jerusalem,  several  parties  of  tlioi 
visiteJ  our  church,  and  expressed  their  satisfaotioo  at  findii 
id  it  neither    piotnre'  nor  iraiscs.      Indeed  they  stronglj 
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dmiied  that  it  could  be  a  '  Chtirch  *  CK^nceoeh),  and  said  it  was 
a  M«*jid, '  place  of  worship,' and  even  of  *  true  wi>r*liip.'  Tliey 
approved  of  tho  Ten  Commandments  and  "f  the  Lord's  Prayer 
(inscribed  in  Hebrew)  at  tlie  Communion  Table.  Perhaps  it 
was  from  a  motive  of  poIit«iiesa  that  Ihey  d<foliuod  to  hoar 
(when  the  offer  was  made  to  them]  the  content^'  of  tho  other 
tablet,  namely  the  Apoirtleit'  Creed. 

Tlio  Clirii'tma*  nervicea  thiit  year  in  our  Church  were  pecu- 
liarly interestinf*:.  First,  there  was  the  parly  Arabic  service 
ftiliy  attended.  Then  followx-d  tho  lOo'clock  Eng:iish  aervicic,  in 
tlie  course  of  wliiuh  was  colebratcd  the  baptimi  of  a  Scphurdi 
Jeweeis  the  married  daughter  of  one  of  the  convert;: ;  this  was 
conducted  in  t}ie  .Fudiro^paniiih. 

The  Holy  Commimiou  waf  attended  by  many,  and  five 
languages  wtne  tisvd  for  the  various  rommtmicants,  «.(■.  Kng- 
lish,  German,  Juda-o-Spanish,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew.  Not  a  few 
converted  Israelites  were  gathered  together  for  this  highest  act 
of  Clirislian  worship,  and  among  Uie  others  w«  inaw  kff  up  thd 
aiale  a  Christian  Betblehcmite  named  Yusuf,  a  very  old  man, 
qnite  blind  and  whitc-lwarded.  We  afterwards  learned  that 
thi«  poor  man,  for  such  he  was,  remembered  the  circiunstance 
of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  with  his  marines  planting  the  British  flag 
over  the  Convent  at  Betlilcliem  in  prot^-c-tion  of  the  ChristJans 
at  the  time  of  tlic  invaaiou  by  the  French  under  Napoleon 
Buonaparte. 

At  ll>e  early  Hebrew  i^ervicc  of  the  two  following  days,  tho 
Antivcommunion  Ber\-ice  was  read  as  well  a*  th(?  morning  prayers, 
and  the  converts  xang  in  Hebrew  the  anthem,  'For  unto  us  a 
Son  is  born,'  to  music  composed  by  the  tady  who  played  the 
organ  (who  is  since  dead),  and  whom  we  had  heard  long  l»efore 
daylight  (the  Consulate  house  adjoined  the  eliurcfa)  practii-ing 
the  musio. 

I  may  perhaps  he  excused  if  I  add  here  one  or  two  extrac(i> 
from  joiimalK  dew;ribing  my  husband's  f^undav  »ftfai'ti(H>n 
in  the  inigbl^ourhood  of  iJie  Holy  City  with 
years. 

'  Sunday  aflenioon — walked  out  with  i 
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of  Zion  towai'ds  Siloam.  On  tLc  tray  wo  rostod  on  tli«  root  of 
nn  ulive-ti-ee,  aud  wbile  be  waa  picking  fiovren  of  the  Star  of  _ 
Bctlilvbciu,  I  leatl  to  liiin  out  of  my  very  little  New  Testa 
Uio  Mvund  chapter  of  Matthew,  llience  we  wont  to  the  Pool ' 
of  Siloaiu,  when,-  1  vxpluincd  that  it  was  formerly  ii  beautiful^ 
place  in  our  Lord's  time ;  tlionco  du«M.'nding  toward*  BocS 
Eyoob,  and  ascendioR  ncai-  to  AcL-ldoma,  wo  sat  dwwii  ut  tho 
portal  of  a  magoificent  sepulchre,  and  I  read  to  liim  the  ninth, 
clinptvr  of  John  about  the  pool  of  fjiloam. 

'  Wliut  a  wonderful  uoUectioD  of  interesting  historical  spots 
ure  witliiu  a  few  hundred  yards  around,  #ucb  a.i  ^iluain,  thoj 
Kiug*s  gurdcUD,  Zii>n,  Tupliet^  En  Rogul,  Aci;ldaiua,  the  Vulloy  > 
Hinnoia,  with  the  T«mplu  walls  [ookiiq;  down  upon  ua  !  Thonce 
we  sauntered  up  tht-  Vallty  of  Uiunom  ulougside  of  the  rocks, 
gathering  abuudauco  of  cyclamen,  grape-hyacinth,  marigold, 
and  pimpernel ! ' 

A^iiin  the  following  ' Sunday  aflt^moon  I  walked  with 
son  to  the  Talibiyeli,  wiicre  we  sal  lu  llic  xliado  uf  the  hu 
und  read  (vvnc  about)  the  iuo»t  of  John  iv,' 

And  affain  ou  a.  following  Sunday  '  I  look  A—  for  his 
walk.  We  went  to  tJie  Talibiyeh,  aud  sat  down  near  our  door^ 
lookiuf;  ov«r  towards  our  Protustant  buryiuK-groimd  and  tl; 
road  to  Bethany,  aud  w  reatl  uv«r  the  vluvcnth  chapter  of  Johnj 
a  subject  coDsotiaut  with  thu  prospect,  and  with  the  recent 
occurrence  of  death  (a  death  had  occurred  very  suddenly,  aa^ 
under  painful  circumstances),  though,  of  course,  the  joy 
n-Hurrccttun  i^  the  idea  which  most  engaged  tlie  child's  at*) 
tentiou.' 

Can  any  greater  contrtut  be  imagined  than  the  peaceful] 
■oenes  here  described,  aud  the  confusion  and  disorders  among 
the  native  j>opulation  and  in  the  machinery  of  government  i 
bctwcou  the  security  and  repose  of  these  ([uiet  Sunday  houn  ou 
in  the  open  caunti-y,  and  the  fightings  among  Hw  [x;a»iantry ; 
tlie  insecurity  from  rohbery  on  tlio  high  rotids  up  to  tho  ver 
gates  of  the  city  to  which  other  people  were  exposed,  and  con- 
fldeuoe,  so  well  justified  in  the  safety  which  the  goodwill  o{ 
the  people  secured  for  us  ? 
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Turinab  <tiplaiii»C7  in  ruling— Coiulitioa  or  !f*hboa  tind  N^rtb  PalMtina — 
Incivility  of  lli«  Mililai;  Couinuisduit  »nd  of  the  Kndi  •.■bocktd— 'Ali«v1i 
Ajr>  Rati  his  c*rcur  ^Minion  of  tlw  Oonnilftr  Kawwi'iB — Emir-SK'ail  «l 

I  Demi  ShohiM  of  Hhaabeya  vtHto  CongtAntinople  n^nst  hifi  will,  and 
Imhu  a  leHon  tben. 

A  PER  nmncuM ' — there  ih  no  government ;  Iinil  been 

cuniplainl  of  tJie  natives  during  many  months  pa^t; 
for  some  time  the  countj^  had  been  without  troops,  and 
now,  fi-om  December  17, 1853,  to  the  16th  of  the  ensmng 
March,  1854,  Jerusalem  and  the  territory  thereto  belong- 
ing wen?  without  any  Vasha.  Tlie  administration  of  goveni- 
inetit  was  (:ondu(^le(i  by  a  Commission  of  the  KAili 
(Judge),  the  Mufli  and  the  Nakceb  el  AslirAf. 

It  was  commonly  said  in  Jenisilem  at  that  time  that 
of  the  rulers  of  the  diKtriet  one  was  Hind,  another  lame 
and  in  extreme  old  age,  while  tho  third  was  stone  deaf. 

There  was  besides  a  n)i!itary  commander,  with  his  in- 
fantry in  Uie  ban'aclu,  but  the  Commission  had  no  control 
over  him,  for  his  immediate  superior  watt  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  (Seriasker)  in  Damascus,  and  the  only  public 
scni'ice  he  could  render,  indeed  all  that  the  Turkish 
Government  rerjuired  of  him,  was  (o  stay  in  his  place,  to 
hold  a  few  panides  on  the  pubhc  MaidSn,  and  to  have 
the  brass  band  perform  its  fcrccching  duty  morning  end 
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evening,  that  is  lo  siiy,  to  let  lumaelf  and  bis  trooiKi  be 
seen  oud  huard. 

Even  this  meagre  roiiUue  was  not  without  consider- 
able effect  ia  so  conservative  a  country.  Both  towns- 
men and  pejLsantr)'  stood  in  awe  of  the  military  presence, 
and  the  word  Dowielt,  or '  government,'  still  preserved  its 
ascendanuy  ns  it  were  by  magic.  The  loyalty  of  the 
people  to  their  sovereigu  was  uudoubtcd.  Wliile  sur- 
rounded by  elements  of  discord,  it  was  to  us  ever  a 
matter  of  surprise  how  any  degree  of  cohesion  was  main- 
tained throughout  the  coiuilry,  and  yet  it  was  maintained. 

We  speak  here  not  only  of  this  actual  intt?rregnum 
while  the  Pashalic  was  held  in  corauuMsion,  but  of  the 
normal  condition  of  the  Turkish  rule  at  all  times,  and 
which  seemj)  to  bear  a  curious  similai'ity  to  that  of  the 
ChincHC.  The  euphemism  of  Turkish  phraseology  expresses 
tJic  process  of  governing  by  a  few  fixed  terms  denoting 
tlie  skilful  iipplication  of  certain  principles.  Dost^meh 
(fiicudly)  is  the  word  by  which  the  coiiduoJ.  of  a  Pashi, 
towards  forcigu  Consuls  should  be  governed,  and  bendeniz 
(your  servant)  the  term  employed  in  addressing  them, 
these  beuig  in  effect  equivalent  to  our  usage  in  ending 
letters  tu  each  other  by  the  phrase  '  yoiu-  humble  and 
obedient  servant.' 

For  ridingnative  subjects,  thcfjuiding  word  is  'Akil/ineh 
(skilfully),  while  the  brutal  and  often  sanguinary  conflicts 
iimong  the  peasantry  are  described  by  no  fiurcer  term 
than  mi-mz-lik  (impropriety) ;  the  correction  of  the  same, 
to  be  perfonncd  lu  a  jicacefid  mode,  b  called  the  tarteeh 
(setting  to  rights).  Voormak  (to  strike,  a  word  implying 
a  ixsort  to  force)  is  a  word  but  rarely  pronounced,  aini 
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then  only  in  a  siiMued  voice.  These  arc  specimens  or 
the  taiin  dil,  the  '  sweet  tougue,'  of  Turkish  rulci-s.  The 
tarteeb  which  accompanies  it  is  mainly  based  upon  tlie  old 
Roman  principle  (quoted  before)  of 'divide  and  rule,'  for 
it  is  essentially  Turkinh  to  have  no  district,  or  village, 
or  even  &mity,  if  possible,  without  some  disaensions  or 
rivalry  which  may  be  alternately  played  ofT  against  each 
other,  and  thus  nded  without  force. 

The  most  imporlant  and  widely-spread  division  of  the 
population  of  South  Palestine  is  that  according  to  wMch 
they  arc  all  ranged  under  either  the  '  Kais '  or  the 
Yemeni  factions,  which  have  existed  at  least  from  the 
earliest  era  of  Mohammedanism.  (See  ante,  p.  226.)  The 
\'illflgcs  of  the  peasantry  arc,  as  has  appeared  in  this  his- 
tory, associated  into  clannish  groups,  such  as  the  Iflias- 
winlyeh,  the  Malikiyeh,  and  otho-s — a  state  of  things  im- 
plying external  hostilities  as  well  as  internal  bonds  of 
union  ;  but  some  villages  even  were  separated  into  two 
rival  streets,  of  whicli  Malhha  (the  village  mentioned 
before  in  our  neighbourhood,  South-West)  was  an 
example. 

The  Ottoman  Government  being  at  tliat  time  unable 
to  furnish  Turkish  governors,  of  however  mean  capadly 
or  rank,  to  govern  towns  and  districts,  fomented  jealousies 
and  competitions  for  obtaining  the  Shaikh-ship  between 
the  leading  families  of  a  place,  and  then  the  poUcy  was 
pursued  of  alternately  raising  and  depressing  (he  rivab. 

Take,  for  example,  the  town  of  Betlilelietn.  In  the 
days  of  ^;)*ptian  rule  under  Ibrahim  Pasbit  the  Moham- 
medan population  of  tliat  town  was  exterminated,  all 
but  a  few  who  were  exiled.     On  the  reittoradoo  of  the 
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Sultau's  supremacy  the  survivors  cauic  Iwick  to  the  town 
and  were  allowed  to  multiply,  but  they  were  tsiretiilly 
'  facUonizal  *  into  two  old-standing  partjes  of  the  Fawdgri, 
na  these  Moslems  are  called,  each  \>aity  being  joioed  hj 
some  of  the  ahopkeepers.  These  factious  often  fought  ia 
the  streets,  and  even  summoned  distant  allies  to  their  aiil. 
As  for  the  Christians  of  Bethlehem — Greek,  Itatin,  and 
Armenian — ala-s!  who  has  not  heard  of  the  disseusions 
anionj;  them,  Instead  of 'peace  on  earth,  goodwill  among 
men'? 

In  .Tcrusalcm,  with  the  military  force  and  a  staff  of 
Government  officials,  whether  Turks  or  natives  (chosen 
from  among  the  Arab  noblesse  or  Effcudis),  exiemal 
order  was  pretty  wcU  preserved.  Faction  fights  amonj;  the 
Moslem  inhabitants  were  entirely  unknown.  Wlien  public 
order  was  disturbed,  and  it  was  only  very  rarely  dis- 
turbed, it  was  quickly  restored.  Kven  at  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre Chiircti  the  fight«  among  the  Christians  were  speedily 
quelled.  But  in  both  religious  and  in  secular  matters, 
the  Turks  had  full  »co|xr  for  playing  off  the  several  con* 
venta  and  communities  against  their  rival  convente  and 
communities. 

As  for  the  Jews,  altliougb  among  thcmselvea  then 
^vas  no  lack  of  sectional  antiiKithies,  yet  it  Jay  not  mudi 
within  the  scope  of  Tiu-kish  '  fjisfid '  (the  art  of  sowing 
dissensioQ) ;  indeed,  it  would  have  taken  ihcm  too  uiucli 
trouble  to  compreliend  the  springs  of  Jewish  earaitia; 
these  lay  out  of  tlicir  reach. 

But  ilie  Mwcetcst  morsel  of  Osmanli  performance  wai 
what  went  to  weakening  that  whicli  they  most  dislikcil 
— ^Em'opean  influence  in  the  East. 
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Tliis  they  tried  to  ilo  in  Jerusalem  by  setting  the  Con- 
suls against  each  other  (though  in  tliis  they  did  not  much 
succeed),  wliilt;  maintaining  all  the  time  the  perfection  of 
outward  iKtUteneas  to  them  all,  aud  all  diplomatic  for- 
malities aiid  etiquetteii  in  demeanour,  and  in  writteti  cor- 
resiHjndence  ;  but  of  tlic  latU;r  tliey  tliought  the  less  the 
better,  and  avoided  committing  themselves  to  it  by  every 
possible  means. 

In  these  arts  of  disintegration  Turkish  officials  ex- 
ceiled — '  Has  libi  erunl  artes ' — not  by  use  of  stitaigth 
OT  vigour.  But  these  arts  arc  the  roaoiffce  of  feeble- 
ness, however  skilfully  practised;  and  that  they  are 
often  practised  vnih  coasiunmate  skill  no  one  who  lias 
watcheil  Turkish  diplomacy  on  a  lat^  or  a  small  scale 
can  deny.  Their  effects  are  deleterious  in  withering  pubhc 
jtrosperiiy  by  destroying  mutual  confidence,  and  they 
blast  lUt  sentiment  approaching  to  patriotism  for  the  sake 
of  obtaiuiug  temiwrary  security  to  the  governing  race. 

We  have  hitherto  dwelt  more  upon  the  cooditiou  of 
Southern  Palestine.  But  in  the  central  district — that  of 
Jebel  Nabloos  (Samariu) — it  has  been  aeen  that  aflairs 
were  in  much  the  same  condition.  There  was  always 
chronic  hostility  subsisting,  and  systematically  fomented 
by  the  Tm-ks,  between  the  families  of  Tokfln,  backed  by 
the  Jerftr,  which  fonned  tlie  antique  Conservative  body, 
aod  that  of  Abdul  HMi  witli  other  allieij,  Liberals 
in  the  iashion  then  undei-Mtood  at  Constantinople — i.e.  by 
way  of  opposition  to  their  rivals  of  the  old  sclioot.  The 
Turkish  \TsibIe  Gtovernraent  at  this  time  in  the  Nabloos 
district  waa  barely  a  mere  scarecrow  with  scarce  any 
terrora.    There  was  just  {lower  enough  for  the  levying  of 
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tlic  taxes,  and  as  for  the  rival  fuctioiis,  so  iDJurious  to  the 
well-being  of  the  peasantry,  they  were  but  as  two  scales, 
now  up,  now  down,  as  the  beam  of  the  balance  within 
the  Seraglio  at  Jenisalcm  was  sloped  cither  way  by 
means  of  bribery,  or  aa  the  fectiona  themselves  were 
affected  by  the  i-eaults  of  their  sanguinai-y  fightings. 

The  territory  of  the  Sanjak  of  Jerusalem  ended  north- 
wards at  JencCD,  on  the  verge  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
North  of  this  the  district  of  ancient  Galilee  was  squeezed 
into  submia^ive  ()uietmle  by  Bedaween  forays  from  the 
East  and  the  few  regular  cavalry  (Sowdra),  conunonly  at 
the  fortress  of  Acre  to  the  West,  though  even  here  there 
were  petty  rivalries  kept  up  among  the  villages,  and 
'Akeeli  Aga,  llie  '  Free  lance,'  of  whom  more  presently, 
held  a  sort  of  roving  commission. 

Further  North  the  Belad  BeshSra  was  tolerably  at 
real  under  I'ibiieen,  but  an  old  grudge  still  rankled  and 
was  kept  alive  in  the  heart  of  the  rival  chiefs  at  Bint  el 
Jcbail. 

Thus  Turkish  imlicy  was  carried  out  all  over  the  land 
at  little  coat,  or  rather  great,  was  the  gain  to  tlic  nders, 
for  faction  bribed  against  faction,  chief  against  chief. 
The  (ystem  was  also  in  operation  in  the  lielxuion.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  feuds  bctvfeen  tlic  Maronites  and  the 
Druses,  of  the  rivalries  between  ihia  and  that  Druse  clan, 
this  and  that  Maronite  party?  And  even  among  the 
Desert  tribes  the  same  tiictics  were  always  more  or  less 
available,  more  or  less  successful  in  maintaining  Turkish 
rule  without  rulers,  and  government  at  the  exiiense  of 
the  governed. 

Towards  the  cud  of  1853  (he  Turkomans — a  consider- 


ilti  body  of  whom  live  iis  Doina<lcs  in  the  iifrlli,  nM  are 
often  to  be  seen  encamped  onlthe  pluiii  offEsdracIon— 
were  ravaging  the  district  soiitV  of  Gym«,  between  llic 
village  of  Um  cl  Falihin  and  TautoOnTon  the  sea-coast 

Further  north,  in  Acre,  I  was  inform^  that  great 
apprchcD^ons  of  danger  were  entertained  by  llie  Ciiris. 
tjans  on  account  of  the  Poslu'i  of  that  ])lace,  who,  in 
Bubservienci;  to  the  faiuilicisin  of  his  people,  was  in  the 
habit  of  perambukting  the  streets  and  bazaai-s  by  night 
in  company  with  durweeshes  carrying  lanterns  and  flags, 
and  beating  drums  as  an  accompaniment  to  tlicir  shouts 
of  '  God  preserve  tlie  Sultiln,  and  break  the  necks  of  the 
inlidchi  1 ' 

In  the  early  poi-t  of  1854  the  villages  around  the 
plain  of  EsdroeloQ,  imd  those  of  the  pkins  of  Galilee  as 
far  north  as  Ssifed,  were  wasted  witli  fire  and  sword  by 
the  above-mentioned  'Akeeli  Aga  e!  Jlhasi  and  his  brother 
Solamch  Tahhuwi,  said  to  be  in  direct  revolt  against  the 
Sublime  Government. 

The  news  which  reacheti  me  was  bad.  It  was  clear 
tliat  insmTCCtiotui  of  daugcrouD  character  were  becoming 
worse  day  by  day  in  the  Nablooa  district  and  in  the 
southern  parts  of  GaUiee.  From  Hebron,  too,  came 
accounts  of  fresh  disturbances,  and  of  the  danger  which 
the  jKwr  Jews  (British  proUgis  and  others)  were  iu. 
Something  must  be  douc. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Turkish  authorities  for  the  pur-: 
pose  of  talking  over  these  matters  and  ascertaining  wl 
could  be  done ;  and  fii'si  I  went  to  the  barracks  to  i 
the  military  commander.    On  arriving  at  the  foot  o' 
flight  of  steps,  which  lead  up  to  the  terraoe  on  v 
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the  reception  room,  tlie  sentiy  on  duty  refust-'d  to  iilliw 
my  kawwdfises  to  precede  me  (with  their  official  ataxa) 
according  to  invariable  custom. 

i^^ntt  bcgiuiiinga  of  misckiof  must  be  rbedEed 
Here  was  au  attempt  at  curttubncnt  of  the  usual  civilities 
hitherto  observed  as  matter  of  course.* 

My  viat  was  therefore  not  paid.  I  tiuncd  and  woil 
un  to  the  Mahhkamch  (Hall  of  Judgment),  over  which 
the  Eftdi  presides,  for  the  administration  of  Moham- 
medan law  according  to  the  Koran.  The  KAdi  is  one 
of  the  very  few  'l\irki«h  native  authorities  seut  from  Con- 
stantinople. The  appointment  is  made  for  three  yean. 
The  Faahft  and  the  Military  Commander  are  also  alwari 
Turks,  and  not  Syrians,  It  will  be  rememlxinKi  tliatal 
present  tlie  Kadi  was  one  of  a  commisaoii  of  three  adtnfc_ 
ulstering  the  vacant  Pashalic.  ^H 

There  was  present  in  the  Mahhkaraeh  a  targe  asse? 
bly  of  the  Effendis  with  the  Kitdi.  They  all  rose  to 
receive  me ;  i)ut  the  Ksuli  did  not.  This  again  was  i 
gross  and  intentional  breach  of  customary  etiquette,  and 
whicli  it  was  necessary  to  notice.  Every  Pash^  and  cvot 
KSdi  al\vays  Kse  up  to  receive  the  visit  of  a  Consul.  I 
walked  away,  and  was  going  up  the  street,  when  n  dn- 
guman  cixme  ruinuug  alter  us  to  aimlogise,  aiul  bea  mr 

return.    I  returned — the  Kildi  rose  with  the  rest ami 

wc  had  ft  long  discourse  wth  the  Efleudis   about 
progress  of  the  war,  and  the  couditiou  of  the  country. 

Other  EfTeiidis  who  came  in  assured  ua  tliat  20,000 

'  *  A  liteocli  dT  «tiqui>tle  iv,  in  the  Eut.  ti  mutter  of  mnch  mont  con*' 
qaancn  thnn  it  may  >vem  to  ICn^li«hmpD,  laii  La  not  n  tiling  tu  Ik.  pwwd 
over  us  if  it  luufttit  notlilug  arid  wore  likely  to  mult  in  Itothiiut,'— IW 


Eg)-ptiati  tiroops  were  coming  lo  guard  the  country,  and 
tlint  provisions  bad  been  sent  Irom  thci'o  to  £1  Arisb  ou 
tlie  desert  frontier. 

Ou  reaching  home  a  messenger  came  from  the  Kai- 
maVilm  (Militan-  Commaiitlant)  with  excusCB  for  the  con- 
duct of  his  soiitiy,  and  to  announce  his  coming  in  two 
and  a-hitlf  hours  to  visit  me,  which  be  did — and,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  <'vnverH:ition,  he  saitl  that  no  Egjrptian 
troops  were  coming. 

It  was  evident  that  nothing  would  be  done — pcrhajw 
nothing  could  be  done  for  tlie  quieting  down  of  the  in 
sui^ent  peasiinUy,  or  for  the  protection  of  the  British 
yrotigiti  for  whom  I  at  least  was  bourul  to  exert  every 
mcHiLH  within  my  power,  and  it  was  4:Icarly  of  great  im- 
{Hirtance  to  prevent  tJie  smouldering  fires  from  bursting 
anywhere  into  flames,  which  might  end  iu  a  general  con- 
flagmtion. 

But  what  oould  be  done?  Notliing.  save  what  had 
been  so  often  done  before — exert  to  the  utmost  what- 
ever moral  influence  we  possesscHl  for  the  protection 
of  the  defen<:ele»s  where  there  were  no  Tiu-kisli  autho- 
rities to  apply  to,  and  use  whatever  influence  we  could 
bring  lo  beiir  upon  the  ringleaders  of  the  insurgents  to 
cease  from  fightin};;.  Feeble  as  these  means  may  seem, 
they  were  all  we  had  at  command,  and  they  had  already 
been  used  with  success  in  otlier  parts  of  the  coimtry,  as 
ttiis  namitive  lias  sliown. 

Letters  were  ncconlingly  prepared,  ami  my  kawwfijBes 
were  ordered  to  equip  themselves  for  immediate  travel. 
one  soutli,  another  north,  while  a  third  went  for  a,  few 
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dajTs  to  Uic  farm  at  Urtus,  by  Bethlehem,  where  Me- 
shiillam  uccdod  help. 

One  letter  was  written  for  the  Governor  at  Hebron, 
urging  him  to  protect  the  Jcwa  there  from  molestatioo. 
Two  others  were  for  the  insurgent  brothers  iu  Galilee, 
'Akeeli  Aga  el  Hliflsi  and  his  brother  Selameh  Tahhawi. 

'AkecU  Aga  had  first  come  prominently  into  notice 
among  Europeans  by  his  escort  of  the  American  Scien- 
tific Expedition  to  tlie  Dead  Sea  in  1848.  He  wan 
originally  an  Arab  of  Algiew,  or  some  adjacent  countiy, 
who  had  gathered  to  himself  a  band  of  ricvci-s  of  African 
origin  whom  the  Palestiniuns  declaretl  to  be  Indians 
(Hinfldi).  They  had  subsisted  by  marauding  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Jordaii,  till  he  rendered  himself  so  formidable 
that  the  Ottoman  Government  was  fain  to  give  him  a 
roving  commission  as  Aga  of  irregidar  cavalry,  for  acting 
l)etween  the  Jordan  and  Mount  Carmei.  This  was  done 
despite  his  outrageoua  conduct  in  1847. 

Tlic  authority  thus  received  he  of  his  own  free  will 
extended  to  Nazareth,  Tiberias,  and  Safed.  Who  could 
say  him  '  Nay,'  inasmuch  as  the  roads  which  traverse  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  between  Carmei  ;ind  Jordan,  lead  to 
these  towns  also.  And  the  seaports  of  Acre  and  Caifa 
were  also  naturally  connected  with  tlie  dislricl. 

Commander  Lynch,  of  the  United  States  navy,  in  his 
interesting  narrative  of  the  expedition  which  he  con- 
ducted to  the  Jordan  and  Deail  Sea,  gives  an  account  of 
his  first  meeting  with  'Akoeli  Aga,  in  the  divfin  of  Sa'id 
Bey,  the  Governor  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  to  whom  Com- 
mander Lynch  had  repaired  for  aid,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  firmfin  autliorising  him  to  explore  the  Jordan, 
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The  following  in  bU  ua^ouitl  of  tliitt  mcutiiig: — 

'  L«l«  in  the  afternoon  f  received  an  inTitation  &om  Sa'id 
Boy  to  como  to  tlio  palace.  Ascending  a  broad  flight,  of  sCepn, 
and  cnjHeiDg  a  large  paved  court,  I  was  iishiircd  into  an  olilong 
apartmL'iit  Bimply  famishod  witli  tbo  div^ii  at  thv  further  <-nd. 
I  waa  invited  to  take  the  corner  seat,  among  Turks  the  placo  of 
boDonr.  Immodiatelj  on  my  right  was  the  Cadi  or  Judgi*,  a 
venoralilc  and  aelf-rij^htfioiia  looking  old  gentleman,  in  a  rich 
blue  ctuhmere  cloak  trimmed  with  fur.  On  hh  right  aat  the 
Governor.  Around  the  room  were  many  ofRwrt,  and  tbcro  w-ro 
a  number  of  att«udantH  passing  to  and  fro  Ix^arinj;^  pipe;  and 
coffee  to  every  ntw  comer.  But  what  pppocially  attracted  my 
abtenlion  was  a  magnificent  savage  envetojic^d  in  a  .icarlet  cloth 
pclisM  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  He  was  the  handitomeat, 
and  r  Roon  thought  al«>  the  most  graceful  being  I  had  ever 
seen.  His  complexion  wmi  of  a  rich  mellow  indescribable  olive 
tintf  and  bis  bair  a  glossy  black ;  bis  teeth  were  regular  and  of 
the  wbiteat  ivory,  and  the  glance  of  bis  eye  wan  keen  at  times, 
but  generally  »ott  and  liiatrous.  With  the  tarboosb  upon  biit 
bead  which  he  seemed  to  wear  uneasily,  he  n-clined,  rather 
tfaan  sat  upon  Die  opposite  side  of  the  divan,  while  bis  hand 
played  in  uiiconactoiLi  familiarity  with  the  hilt  of  hi«  yataghan. 
He  looked  like  one  who  would  be 

'Steel  AiuiJ  lliu  i)in  orannn 
And  \TAX  wlipn  with  Iho  fnir.'    (pji.  08,  GO.) 

The  Governor  was  not  by  any  means  anxious  to  further 
the  wishes  of  Commander  Lynch,  without  at  least  putting 
a  large  sum  into  his  own  pocket,  and  proceeded  to  raise 
difficultica  in  order  to  enhance  the  price  to  ba  paid  for 
hia  protection. 

'The  Governor  Hiafed  thai  since  be  had  parted  with  me,  be 
had  received  the  most  alarming  inteUigenee  of  tJio  boatile 
spirit  of  tbe  Arab  tribes  bordering  on  the  Jordan,  and  pointed 
to  the  savage  chief  a.i  his  authority.  He  named  him  'Akil  Aga 
el  Haas^,  a  great  border  .Shaikh  of  ibn  Aralw.    Tlio  Oovcmor 


proceeded  to  say  that  the  "  most  exoellent  Shaikh "  had  juKt 
come  io  Groin  the  Ohor  where  the  tribes  were  up  is  anns  at 
war  among  themxelvee,  and  pillaging  and  maltreating  all  who 
fell  into  their  hand«.  He  was.  therefore  of  opinion  that  we 
could  not  prooeH  in  safety  with  U-nh  tliun  oni-  hundred  &a)diere 
to  guard  us ;  and  said  that  if  I  would  agree  to  pay  20,000 
piastres  (about  800  dollars),  be  would  procure  tAeanii  for  the 
tismportation  of  the  boats  and  guard  us  from  molestation. 

*  He  could  not  look  me  in  tlie  &ce  when  he  made  tliis  pro- 
portion, and  it  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  the  Bedawy 
Shaikh  had  been  brought  in  an  a  bugbear  to  intimidate  me  into 
terms.  This  idea  strengthened  with  reRection  until  I  reached 
a  state  of  mind  exactly  tha  reverse  of  what  Sa'id  Bey  an- 
ticipated'  (pp.  69-70). 

Commnnder  Lyuch,  in  short,  being  a  resolute  man 
ami  liaving  no  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, wft3  in  a  mood  to  carry  out  his  instnictions  whether 
the  Governor  aided  him  or  not ;  and  when  at  last  the 
Governor  urged  him  to  abandon  his  enterprise,  he  re- 
plied '  that  we  were  ordered  to  explore  the  Dead  Seal 
and  were  determined  to  obey."  ,  .  .  'The  Shatkli 
( Akceli)  here  said  that  the  Bednween  of  the  Ghor  (Jordat 
valley)  would  eat  us  up.  My  reply  was,  that  they  would^ 
find  us  difEcult  of  digestion.  But  as  he  might  have 
6ome  influence  with  the  tribes,  I  added  tliat  we  would 
much  prefer  going  peaceably,  paying  fiiirly  for  all  ser- 
vicea  rendered  and  provisicns  auppliod,  but  to  g<j  at  nil 
hazards  we  were  resolutely  determined.' 

*■  Without  the  court  I  overtook  the  Shaikh,  wlra  had  preonded 
me,  and  a«ked  him  many  questionn  about  the  tribes  on  the 
Jordan.  In  the  conrw  of  the  conversation  I  showed  him  mv 
sword  and  revolver,  the  former  with  pistol  barr<?1«  attached 
near  tlie  hilt.     He  examined  them  olottelj,  and  remarked  tJiat 
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tbej  were  the  "  Devil'!)  iDvention.'*  I  tlien  told  liim  lliut  we 
were  fifteen  in  number,  and  besides  Beveral  of  those  rwokIh  und 
revolvers,  had  one  large  gun  (a  blunderbuss),  a  rifle,  fourteen 
carbines  with  IjayooeU,  and  twelve  liowie-kuife  piKtob^  and 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  Lhink  we  could  descend  the  Jordan. 
Hiii  mpiy  wb»,  '  Vou  will,  if  anyone  can."  AfU-r  parting  from 
him  I  learned  that,  he  wiw  last  year  at  the  head  of  iteveni! 
tribefl  in  rebellion  agnioBt  the  Turkish  Government,  and  that, 
unable  to  sulxiue  him,  he  had  been  Ixmgbt  in  by  a  eoDunimion 
corresponding  to  that  of  (^slonel  of  the  irmgnlar  Arubs  (very 
irregular!)  and  ii  pelisse  of  honour  It  wait  the  one  be  wore* 
(pp.  70-71). 

Commander  Lynch  waa  rewarded  for  his  simple 
struightforwaiti  conduct  by  meeting  a  man  well  able  to 
give  him  the  moral  support  he  needed.  Thia  was  an 
ex-Sherif  or  Governor  of  Mecca,  who  had  l>een  deposed 
by  Mehemet  Ah,  but  wlio  was  held  in  great  respect  by 
all  Moslems  of  Palestine.  It  occurred  to  Lynch  to  nsk 
him  to  accompany  the  expedition.  The  idea  was  &  very 
happy  one.  The  Sherlf  actreptcd  the  invitation,  and  tJie 
success  of  the  expedition  was  assured. 

'  The  Sherif  abo  brought  a  message  from  *Aki!,  the  hand- 
t»me  ravage-,  to  (be  purport  tbat  Sa'id  Gt-y  wus  a  humbug,  and 
had  been  endi»ivouring  tu  frighten  mo.  Sherif  thought  it  nut 
unlikely  that  tlie  Shaikh  might  aleo  be  induced  to  accompany 
us  if  the  negotiations  were  conducted  with  secrecy  '  (p.  74). 

A  visit  to  'Akeeli  was  accordingly  made,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  himself  and  his  tribe  were  engaged  ujwn  very 
moderate  terms.  Commander  Lynch  found  thai  ho  had 
thus  seaireti  exactly  the  kmd  of  help  needed,  and  the 
following  extracts  show  how  well  "Akccli  performed  bis 
eogagementa. 
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*Tbe  Sherif  and  'Aki!  fre<nn'iitly  vi»ited  ub  in  our  tent. 
The  former  van  oiir  coiinflHllnr,  Kugncious  and  pnideitt;  tbe 
latter  was  Ihe  hold  wamor  nod  the  ndmiruble  scout.  On  the 
marc}],  it  was  said  thftt  he  oontTivod  to  get  a  sight  of  the  boats 
when  110  one  «l«e  could.  We  never  tired  of  the  company  of 
this  ^nccful  savflge.  Altogether,  he  was  the  ino«=t  perfenb 
speolmen  of  manhood  we  hnd  seen.  Looking  at  hie  fine  face, 
ilmovt  effeminate-  in  its  rc-gnUrity  of  fonture,  who  would  imagine 
that  he  had  been  the  »tern  leader  of  revolt,  and  that  his  Uiigli> 
ing,  careless  eye  had  even  glanced  from  his  stronghold  on  the 
hiU  upon  the  Pasha's  troops  In  the  plain,  meditating  slaughter 
in  their  ranks,  and  booty  from  the  routed  Turk ;  or  scurclied 
ihe  ravines  and  the  hillsides,  the  wady  and  the  valley,  for  the 
lurking  follahin  and  their  herds?  That  arm,  which,  in  its 
easy  and  graceful  piwit  ion,  6*et-med  olmort  nen'oless,  had  nielded 
the  ecimitar  with  fatal  Btreugth ;  and  he  seemingly  so  mild, 
bad  sucoetisfuUy  led  a  small  hut  det<perate  band  against  the 
authority  of  the  Sultan,  and  forced  the  Governor  of  Acre  to 
treat  witb  him,  and  purchase  the  seciuity  of  the  distinct  with  a 
lii;^h  office  and  the  crimson  pelisse  of  honour '  (pp.  1 1 6-11 7  V 

'Last  year  (1847),  while  iu  relwllion  against  the  gov«ni- 
m™t,  'Akil,  at  the  head  of  his  Bedawin  foUowers,  had  swept 
these  plains,  and  carried  off  a  great  many  horses,  cattlv,  and 
sbeep ;  among  them  the  droves  and  herds  of  the  Nassir,  There 
had,  in  consequence,  been  little  cordiality  between  thetn  since 
they  met  at  Tilieriaa;  but,  to-night,  Naswr  a»ked  *Akil  if  he 
did  not  tbink  that  lie  had  aetfld  \'ery  hiidly  in  carrying  off  hiti 
property.  T\ic  lattiT  answered,  no;  that  Xasmir  was  then  hin 
ouemy,  and  that  he,  'Akil,  had  acted  aecording  to  the  usages  of 
war  among  the  fril<e8. 

'  The  Nassir  then  Rsked  about  the  disposition  made  of 
VftriouR  animals,  and  especially  of  a  favourite  mare.  'Akil  said 
that  he  had  killed  so  many  of  the  sheep,  given  so  many  away, 
and  sold  the  m*t ;  the  same  with  the  cattle  and  hor:w«.  As  to 
the  marc,  he  tiaid  lie  had  taken  a  fancy  to  her,  and  lliat  it  vm 
the  one  he  now  rodr.     Tiii*  the  Emir  knew  full  well. 

'After some  further  conversation  Nassir  pr^poeed  that  the; 
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should  biiry  till  wrongs  mid  become  brothers-  To  tliis  'Akil 
asttentcd.  The  form«r  theroiipon  plucked  Bome  grai>s  and  curtb, 
and  lifting;  up  the  comur  of  'Akil'K  aha,  placing  (hem  beneath 
it,  and  then  tht-  two  Arabs  einbracing,  with  clasped  hands 
swore  eternal  brotlicrhood. 

*  When  questioned  inunodiately  aft«r  upon  the  tnibject, 
'Akil  stated  that  so  obligatory  was  the  oath  of  fraternity  tliat, 
should  he  hereafter  carry  off  anything  from  a  hostile  tribo, 
which  had  once,  no  inatt«r  how  far  back  l)een  taken  from  tfco 
Emir,  he  would  be  bound  to  restore  it. 

'  As  nn  instance  he  mentioned  that  wlicu  ho  was  in  the 
wrviee  of  Ibrahim  PashA,  there  were  nine  other  tribes  betiideii 
his  own  ;  and  that  in  one  of  their  expeditions  they  carried  off  a 
number  of  sheep,  forty  of  which  were  assigned  as  his  portion  ; 
tJiat  shortly  after  an  Arab  came  forward  and  claimed  some  of 
them  on  the  ground  of  fruterninttion.  'Akil  told  him  that  he 
did  not  know,  and  had  m^er  «eea  him  before ;  but  the  man 
asserted  and  proved  that  their  fatliers  had  exchanged  vows,  and 
the  iiheep  claimed  were  cj>nsequently  restored. 

'These  Bodawin  arc  pretty  much  in  the  i^amo  state  as  the 
barons  of  England  and  the  robber  knights  of  Germany  were 
aome  centuries  back'  (pp.  147-148). 

An  ainutiing  incident  ahows  'Akeeli  in  »  clear  light  as 
an  adept  at  cattte-lifting ; — 

'Id  t«a  minnte«  aft«r  leaving  the  camping-ground  this 
morning,  the  oaravan  struck  upon  the  plain  and  crottwd  the 
wady  Faiin  pursuing;  a  S.  by  W.  course.  AcroM  the  ravine 
the;  saw  a  young  camel  bromdng  among  the  brown  furxe  and 
Htunted  buahes,  which,  in  these  plains,  serve  to  protect  the 
vcanty  vegetation  from  the  intense  beat  of  the  sun.  This  crea- 
ture had  evidently  iilrnyetl  from  some  fellahin  encampment,  or 
had  lieen  abandoned  by  its  owner*  when  pitrmed  by  the  Beda- 
win,  many  of  whom  had  been  seen  the  day  previous  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.  The  camel  being  quite  wild  racked 
off  at  full  speed  on  their  approach,  and  the  scouts  immediately 
itaHed  in  pnrsiut.     Its  whole  body  rwayed  regularly  with  lU 
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p«!uliftr  racking  motion,  as  before  remHrked,  exactly  like  the 
yawing  "f  a  whip  before  the  wind.  Whether  it  walks  or  runts 
the  ciunel  ever  llirows  forward  its  hind  and  fore  leg  on  the  same 
aide,  and  nt  the  same  time,  as  a  hor«e  doe«  in  pacing.  The 
fugitive  was  moou  caught,  and  true  to  He  early  tcachiug,  knelt 
down  the  moment  a  hand  was  plnced  upon  its  neck.  'Akil 
abandoning  bifl  mare,  mounted  the  pri^e,  and  without  bridle  or 
bailer,  da^ihed  off  at  full  spe<K)  over  the  plain  to  incrraw;  the 
numl)i?r  of  oiir  beantA  of  inu^en"  (pp.  164  165). 

These  extracts  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  mnn,  aa  he 
Uiea  was.  When  the  party  reached  the  Dead  Sea,  as  iliey 
did  in  safety,  Lynch  coiitiaues  (p.  178) : — 

''Akil,  to  whom  we  were  all  much  attached, came  tn  fee  us 
prior  to  his  departure.  To  our  surprise  and  great  delight,  we 
learned  in  tlip  course  of  conversation  that  lir  wns  well  acqiiaint«^t 
and  on  friendly  i«nn*  with  ttome  of  the  tribes  on  the  eastern 
shore.  I  therefore  prevailed  upon  him  to  proceed  t^herv  by 
l.ind,  apprise  tho  tribes  of  our  coming,  and  make  arrangements 
ti>  supply  UH  with  provirions.' 

At  Jast  the  time  for  parting  came,  and  Commander 
Lynch  writes : — 

'  To-night  our  Bedawin  had  a  farewell  feant,  chBrscterirtie 
alike  of  tlieir  liubitnnl  waste  and  want  of  oleanliaogB.  A  huge 
kettle  partly  filleil  with  water  was  laid  on  a  fire  made  of  wood 
gathered  ou  the  lieach,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  salt; 
when  the  water  boiled,  a  quantity  of  flour  was  thrown  in  aitd 
stirred  with  a  branch  of  drift-wood  seven  feet  long  and  nine 
inches  in  circumference.  When  the  mixture  waa  about  the 
consistence  of  pa«te,  the  vessel  was  taken  from  the  fire,  and  a 
akin  of  rancid  butter,  about  six  pounds,  in  a  Buid  state  wa» 
poured  in ;  the  mixture  was  again  stirred,  and  the  fiedawio 
seated  round  it,  scooped  out  the  dirty  greasy  compound  with  tlte 
hollow  of  their  handy,  'Akil  not  the  least  voracious  amonff 
them.      He   is  u   genuine   barbarian,  and   never  tleeps    eTOO 
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beneath  tho  frail  covering  of  a  tent.  In  his  green  'aba,  whicli  he 
ha»  constantly  worn  since  he  joined  us,  be  is  ever  to  be  found  at 
si^ht  Hlumbering,  not  uleeping,  near  the  wntoh  tire,  liiit  yata- 
ghan by  his  side,  hifl  heavy-mounted,  wide-mouthed  pistols  be- 
neath his  head'  (p.  179). 

'Akeeli  returned  fo  Galilee  by  the  cftstom  aide  of  the 
Deiwl  St;a  anil  the  Jordan,  and  thus  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Commander  Lynch  met  him  flgain,  after  the  work  in 
South  Palestine  waa  over,  in  Si.  Jean  d'Acre,  when  Sherif 
invited  the  party  to  breakfest  with  him  and  'Akeeli  Aga. 
Fi'oin  this  time  forward  'Akeeli  remained  in  Turkish  pay. 

At  the  time  of  the  present  history,  185^-4,  the  Go- 
vernment appear  to  have  attempted  to  disfjense  with  liis 
services.  At  any  rato  a  body  of  Kurds,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  AlepiH),  claimed  to  be  now  Invested  with  the 
same  command  over  this  district  hitherto  held  by  'Akeeli 
and  his  brother.  The  rival  corps  had  met  and  fought  it 
out  iivith  much  slaughter.  Some  were  of  opinion  that 
this  was  what  the  Turks  meant  them  to  do,  in  order  to 
weaken  both.  The  Kurds  were  routed,  and  left  corpses 
strewing  the  ground  from  Tabor  to  Hermon.  'Akeeli 
followed  up  his  victorj'  by  phmdering,  in  every  direction, 
the  places  where  he  asserted  tiis  enemies  had  found  sup- 
plies of  food  and  forage. 

There  being,  as  before  said,  no  Turkish  autliority 
witliiii  rcacli,  and  as  1  would  not  trust  solely  to  the  per- 
sonal inJlucucc  of  my  local   agents  with   'Akeeli  iu  so 
serious  an  emergency  as  the  present,  I  dispatched  a  1^' ' 
from  myself  to  each  of  these  brothers  {'Akeeli  Aga 
Selameh  TahhAwi),  reminding  them  of  their  duty  to 
own  govcniDicut,  and  admonitJiing  iJicm  to  avoir* 
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aioti  of  Clmatiaiis  in  general,  as  well  as  of  our  own  Auglo- 
Jewisli  proUgis. 

My  select  kawwas,  Mohammed  es  SerwSn,  carried 
these  letters.  The  servioe  was  not  without  dat^er,  for 
OQ  the  way  he  found  all  the  iutcrvcuing  country  of 
Nablooa  (i.  e.  the  Samaria  district)  in  arms,  with  slaughter 
and  devastation  prcvaiUug  from  the  distance  of  a  few 
leagues  of  Jerusalem  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  ;  (this  was 
luioonnected  with  'Akeeli's  doings  beyond,  in  Galilee;) 
iusomucli  that  lie  was  obliged  to  travel  over  the  summits 
of  hilly  ranges  instead  of  along  the  rcgidar  roads.*  Then 
the  great  plaiu,  Esdraelon,  was  occupied  by  Eastern  Be- 
daween,  encamped  and  ravaging  around  Mount  Tabor. 
(It  must  be  rcmerabered  that  idl  these  fends  and  fight- 
ings were  among  the  Moslem  iuhabilauts  aioue,  and  h^ 
nothing  to  do  with  rehgion.) 

Having  thus  reached  Nazareth  by  a  circuitous  rout 
my  kawwSs  took  with  him,  according  to  my  directions," 
the  native  head  mim  of  the  Protestants  tJiere.     He  found 
the  triumphant  brothers  near  Hhattcen,  and  was  civiUy- 
received  with  the  letters  which  he  dehvered. 

The  winter  season  was  fully  upon  us  before  my  kaw4 
w&s  had  left  Jerusalem  on  his  mission  (January  29). 
Torrents  of  rain  fell,  witb  storms  of  wind,  thunder,  light- 
nmg,  hail,  and  snow;  within  the  following  fortnight 
roads  commonly  traversed  were  mostly  iini»assable. 

The  accounts  of  the  disorders  in  tlie  district  tlirouf 
which  he  had  to  pass  became  so  alanning  that  we  wc 
becoming  uneasy  about  his  safety ;  there  being  no 

'  Compare  Judges,  v.  0,  alwut  a  dmilni'  •Mi4  of  tUngs  io  tliat 
dietrict. 
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through  the  interior  of  the  country,  we  were  imable  to 
hear  any  news  about  him,  and  were  comddering  the  pro- 
priety of  sending  in  search  of  him.  It  was  a  relief  when 
he  at  last  preseutcd  Iiimself,  worn  and  travcl-slainod. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  only  service  of  special 
adventure  that  this  kawwSs,  Mohammed  es  Serwfin,  had 
perfoniu'd  witli  remarkable  inlelligciice  and  courage.  His 
reward  on  this  occasion,  over  and  ai)ovo  tlic  commenda- 
tion which  he  thoroughly  appreciated,  and  honourable 
mention  to  Uie  Foreign  Office,  was  a  complete  new  Hiiit 
of  cloUies  (of  the  colom-a  generally  worn  by  the  kaw- 
wSsaes  of  the  British  Consulate — scarlet  clotli  jacket 
embroidered  in  gold,  with  dark  blue  full  trowscrs). 

'Akeeli  Aga  and  his  brother  sent  me  replies  to  my 
letters.  They  declared  their  unqualified  obedience  to 
the  Sublime  Government,  but  complained  of  injustice 
done  them  by  subordinates.  This  is  a  usual  escuse  for 
Syrian  insuigentii  to  make,  and  often  it  i.^  made  in  all 
sincerity  aud  with  good  reason.  Loyalty  to  the  Ottoman 
Government  is  compatible  with  indignation  at  injustice 
done  by  local  authorities,  and  even  witli  actual  resist- 
ance to  tliL'HC  authorities. 

The  letters  to  me  were  artfiilly  concocted.  It  was, 
however,  in  nowise  within  my  province  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  tiie  quarrel  between  these  insui^culs  aud  thdr 
oppoucuts,  or  into  that  between  them  and  'Abdu'l  Hadi, 
the  Governor  of  Nabloos,  and  least  of  all  to  metldle  with 
any  proceedings  of  the  Pashi  of  Egypt,  of  wliose  conduct 
couiplaiut  was  made  iu  Selameh's  letter  to  me. 

It  was,  however,  certain  that  'Abdu'l  Hadi  could  have 
no  power  to  send  'Akeeli  Aga,  as  he  was  all<^ed  to  have 
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threatened  he  would,  into  exile  at  Widin  (the  Eiiroiwan 
fortress).  This  accusatiou  being  untrue  afforded  ground 
for  siwpicion  ttmt  others  made  by  'Akeeli  Aga  might 
likewise  be  exaggerated.  It  would  l>ti  tedious  to  recount 
the  ins  and  outs  of  affairs  between  'Akeeli  Aga  and  the 
Turkish  authorities.  Enougli  that  in  May  we  heard  that 
he  had  been  confirmed  in  the  Turkish  service  as  com- 
mander  of  200  Bashi  Bozuks,  chiefly  liis  own  tribe  of 
UinJidi  adherents). 

Thu  favour,  he  had  the  impudence  to  give  out,  waa 
owing  to  my  having  exercised  good  offices  in  his  behalf. 
I  had  no  desire  whatever  to  do  so.  But  the  truth  was 
that  the  French  authorities  at  Bayroot  Iiad  taken  him 
into  special  consideration,  probably  from  the  motive  that 
he  was  the  only  man  able  to  rule  the  district  in  which 
lay  the  convente  at  Carmel  and  at  Nazareth,  witli  nu- 
merous Latin  Christians  to  be  protected;  it  was  there- 
fore judged  better  to  have  liim  for  a  friend  than  for  a 
troublesome  enemy :  better  to  have  liiiii  under  obligation 
for  protection  of  the  convents  at.  Nazareth  and  Oarmel, 
and  for  kec[)ing  the  road  open  across  the  plain  of  Kw- 
draclon,  than  to  have  that  tenitory  abandoned  to  the  utter 
helplessness  of  Tiu-kish  rule  and  the  conflict  of  feclions. 

These  ends  were  attitincd  nominally  and  ostensibly 
through  the  Turkish  Government,  under  whom  'AkecU 
Aga  held  his  command.  Finding  bim  ao  well  !>acked 
up,  I  had  no  objection  to  this  turn  of  aflairs,  seeiug  that 
by  it  we  obtained  the  same  advantage!)  of  oomparative 
security  for  our  numerous  Jewish  protegis  of  Safed  and 
Tiberiiis,  as  well  as  for  tlie  Protestants  of  Nazareth  con- 
nected with  the  Chiu-cli  Missionary  Society. 
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'Akeeii  Aga  was  summoned  to  Bayroot  in  June,  by 
His  Elscelieacy  tlie  Musheer  iGovernor-Geueral).  The 
French  authorities  ihcn  appoiiilcd  ihdr  uatirc  agcut,  Af. 
Luis  Catatago,  to  accoinpaay  biiu;  but  he  refused  to 
Ltrust  himself  on  the  road  merely  in  company  of  a  native 
Syrian ;  whenjuiion  M.  de  LesH(!|)»,  tlie  Consul-Genenii, 
pnxiured  lor  him  a  '  sale-conducl '  (the  Amau  wa  Kai) 
accompanied  by  his  own  written  guarantee.  Before 
however  trusting  himself  even  to  tliat  assurance,  'AkeeH 
Went  for  a  few  days  into  tlic  dcscrl  eastwards,  and  brought 
back  a  thousand  chosen  horsemen  into  his  place — alUes, 
to  hold  it  for  him.  The  Turkish  authority  was  satistled 
with  the  fact  of  his  having  [int  in  an  appearance  when  sum- 
moned— thiLi  acknowledj^^ng  their  supremacy.  Shortly 
atkr  this,  M.  dc  Lcase^is  paid  'AkceU  a  visit  at  Caifa, 
and  the  latter  met  hiin  with  a  showy  retinue  of  Bedawy 
Arabs. 

It  was  ou  the  ground  of 'Akeeii  Aga's  Algcrine  origin 
(menUoucd  above)  that  the  French  thus  treated  liim  as  a 
quasi  subject  of  theirs  ;  and  tliis  they  did  willingly — they 
were  frequently  makiug  him  presents — an<l  so  long  as 
tliey  did  80  he  flattered  them  and  overawed  the  country, 
calling  himself  a  Frenchman  in  Turkish  service.  On  his 
return  fi-om  Bayroot,  lie  professed  llmt  Wamek  Pashi, 
the  Governor-Gt-neral,  had  no  objeclion  to  his  being  so 
styled ;  and  I  have  myself  heard  him  say  the  same  at  a 
later  date  when  I  visited  him  in  a  journey  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  when,  to  prove  more  evidently 
that  he  was  a  Frciichman,  he  broke  the  last  of  Itainadan 
by  eating  and  drinking,  while  he  laughed  at '  tliosc  fools 
of  Mohauimedaos '  acouud  him. 
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It  should  bo  bome  iu  miud,  in  connoctioa  wiih 
French  recognition  of  'Akeeli  Aga,  that  at  the  same 
the  rcnowucd  Abdu'l  EMer,  the  great  Algcrinc 
conquered  and  exiled  by  France,  waa  reading  at 
mascus,  a  pensioner  of  France,  and  had  a  coo^denbli 
number  of  Algerinc  and  other  Africau  followers  setlW 
on  the  lands  between  Damascua  and  Safud  in  GaH* 
thus  keeping  up  a  communication  with  'Akeeli. 

By  such  means,  in  tlie  event  of  a  not'to-be-iUtcnt 
[lOssibiUty  of  French  activity  in  Syria,  the  French  WB 
able  U)  count  ui)on  co-operation  througli  the  estean 
the  Damascus  territory  and  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  ntf 
doubtless  the  Maronite  (Itomtui  Catholic)  iuteresl  in  tk 
Iiebanon.  Tliese  were  considerations  of  no  triflingnk 
However,  the  Pashahc  of  Jerusalem  was  not  dbturbedi; 
llicse affairs  in  Galilee;  it  was,  and  probably  still  is, 
prising  how  little  one  Fashalic  knows  of  the  tranaadii 
in  its  neighbouring  Pashaliiw. 

However,  lo  return  to  my  narrative  of  events  in  1 
The  effect  of  my  message  to  "AkecU  Aga  waa  bem 
for  the  time.     He  liad  at  all  times  behaved  pretty 
to  (wrsona  under  Eui'opeau  protection,  with  the  obj' 
keeping  in  favoxu"  with  tlie  Consuls.    Tlie  district 
which  his  rule  extended  lay  beyond  the  siipervisioo 
any  other  Jerusalem  Consulate  than  the  Kugljsh, 
was  in  the  very  heart  of  my  norlhera  tcn-itory,  and 
uproar  in  it  alwaya  endangered  tlic  imfortunate  J 
Tiberias  and  Safed,  aa  well  as  the  Christiana  of  Ni 
and  Galilee.     It  was  an  advaiUagc  Lo  have  a  man 
'Akeeli,  able  to  chei:k  any  aggressions  on  the  defencef 
[Koplc,  for  whose  safety  in  these  times  of  anxiety  I 
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coiiccrnecl,  mid  for  whom  iratminity  from  injuiy  was 
obtained  by  moans  of  my  appoal  to  biui.  Meauwiiile  we 
lived  in  hopes  of  the  Turkish  Government  in  the  country 
bemg  duly  streugthened  before  long. 

'Akceli  retained  Ins  rule  for  many  years  afterwards. 

Tristram  found  'Akceli  Aga  (whom  he  calls  Agyle 
Agha)  in  Galilee,  when  he  visited  the  Holy  Land  in  1863-4. 
He  describes  him  as  being  then  a  large  stoutly-built  man, 
over  six  feet  higli,  with  rattier  Hat  features,  noae  not  pro- 
minent, short  smooth  black  beard,  and  a  remarkably 
placid  and  gentle  expression  of  countenonce. 

On  being  informed  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  son,  '  Yes,'  he  rejilied,  '  Priest  Zeller  wrote  me 
word  that  God  luul  been  gotxl  and  given  good  gifts  unto 
his  children,  at  whiclj  thy  servant  rejoiced.'  He  5|)oke  of 
the  Prince  having  dined  with  him,  and  of  the  pleasure 
he  had  had  in  conducting  him  through  the  country. 
His  services  woidd  always  l)e  at  the  comnumtl  of  Eng- 
lishmen and  of  all  Cliristians ;  for  he  had  nut  forgotten 
the  kindness  of  Christians  to  bun  in  his  youth,  and  espe- 
cially how  they  bad  aided  his  escape  when  unjustly  im- 
prisoned in  Turkey,  and  how  a  Greek  bishojt  liad  given 
him  money  to  carry  him  safely  back  to  Syria.' 

Later  on  (p.  452),  Tristram  describes  his  visit  to  *the 
Chicflaiu's  camp.  It  presented  a  lively  scene  as  evening 
approached,  shephertls  and  goatherds  driving  in  tiieir 
flocks  from  pasture,  camels  lazily  chewing  the  cud  or  wind- 
ing in  long  single  file  from  Momit  Talwr,  wliilc  Arab  mares 
with  tlieir  foals  stood  picketed  about.    We  were  received 
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in  the  usual  open  tent,  the  Agha  standing  outside  till  we 
were  Heated  on  tuirpels  and  cushions,  and  a  large  retinue 
of  high  and  low  degrees  surrouuding  us.  We  were  in- 
vited to  dinner,  but  no  business  conversation  ensued 
though  business  was  being  carefully  transacted,  as  the 
Agha  vouchsafed  one-half  of  his  face  with  a  pleasant 
smile  lo  us,  and  the  other  lialf  with  a  keen  glance  to 
secretary  ou  the  other  side,  who  was  receiving  reata  an^ 
counting  dollars  on  a  Iiandkerchief  at  his  elbow, 
tenia  were  lieing  mounted  cmi  a  slope  across  the  brool 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  wc  withdrew  till  about 
eight  o'clock,  when  a  negro  with  a  lantern  came 
summon  us  to  dinner.  This  was  a  single  course,  con" 
siating  of  the  sheep  wliicli  had  been  killed  ou  our  arrii 
boiled  in  fragments,  over  rice  satm-ated  with  buttor ; 
mess  was  served  in  an  enormous  wooden  bowl,  which  it 
took  four  men  to  carry,  while  the  host,  according 
etiquette,  sat  apart  and  did  not  partake.  It  would  have 
delighted  a  llembrandt  to  paint  the  scene,  as  we  sat  in 
circle  under  the  open  black  tent  in  a  nKwnle-ss  but,  cit 
night,  teai-iug  the  meat  and  scooping  up  the  rice  with 
our  fingers,  wliile  a  tall  Bedaween  stood  over  ua  with  a 
little  oil  lamp,  wliose  light  just  revealed  the  crowd  of 
vaiious  faces  peering  at  us  through  the  darkness.  Eoimd 
another  huge  bowl,  farther  on,  feasted  the  guests  of  lower 
d«^rec.  When  we  had  eaten,  or  rather  goi^ed,  and  water 
had  been  poured  over  our  greasy  hands,  coffee  was  served, 
and  the  buainess  of  the  evening  commenced.  Mr.  Zeller's 
catechist  made  a  long  speech,  intended  rather  for  the 
bptauders  than  for  Agj'le,  tompHmenting  him  cm  our 
])ai-t«,  expressing  our  desii'c  lie  might  never  forget  us, 
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and  to  thiit  Ptid  presenting  him  wiUi  a  gold  watch  and 
chain  wt>  Imd  brouglit  for  him.  This  hu  received  with  a 
bow,  ami  lumdcd  it  to  his  secretary  without  even  cawtjng 
a  glance  at  it.  Then,  Mr.  Zeller  added  a  supplement, 
pointing  out  the  imiiortaiice  of  a  safe  and  secure  road 
being  jirovided  for  travellers  firom  the  Hauran  through 
Basliaji,  and  how,  if  he  succeeded  in  enBuring  this,  lie 
would  have  the  goodwill  of  the  Westeni  Powers  and 
their  good  officoa  at  the  Port«.' 

Before  leaving  the  country,  Mr.  Tristram  and  his  party 
were  anxiouH  to  vi.sit  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  being  by 
that  time  at  Nazareth,  tliey  called  on  tlie  Governor,  a 
Tui'k  irom  Consianiiuople,  to  obtain  a  guard.  '  We  were 
received  in  a  room  opening  into  a  dilapidated  yard  where 
the  mouldering  walls  of  mud,  broken  Hoor,  and  rough 
muaiaba  (bench)  on  one  side,  seemed  an  emblem  of  the 
crumbling  power  of  the  Turk  in  the  land.  The  place 
would  have  discredited  the  cart-shed  of  an  impoverislied 
Englisli  fiinn-house.  In  f>ne  comer  tJiree  nigged  carpet- 
rugs  were  spread,  the  sole  furniture.  But  the  Governor's 
salary,  when  paid  at  all,  is  but  bl.  per  month,  and  like 
all  Turkish  officials,  he  has  to  live  by  squeezing  the 
people.  He  was  dressed  in  frock  coat  and  trousers,  and 
received  us  very  courteously.  Uis  language  was  very 
diplomatic.  We  asked  if  we  could  descend  the  Jordan 
Valley  with  safety.  "  How  could  he  tell  ?  Uis  district 
only  extended  to  Bcisan,  and  so  far  it  waa  safe  enough. 
He  had  no  authority  to  aend  guards  Iwyond."  Hut  did 
he  think  .\gyle  Agha  could  ensure  our  safely  ?  "  How 
Qould  he  tell  ?  Agylc  Agha  was  au  inde|x:ndent  autho- 
rity and  did  not  report  to  him.    He  knew  uotliiug  uf  hid 
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power."  But  at  Uiia  momeui  two  Loraeraeii  of 
Agha's  entered,  and  he  changed  his  tone.  "  Whenever 
Agyle  sends  a  man  there,  you  are  safe.  He  knows  the 
country  belter  tlian  anyone  else." ' 

Mr.  Tristram  and  his  party  cliose  to  trust  to  'Akeeli, 
who  was  cncamjiod  at  the  foot  of  Tabor,  and  whose  '  pa- 
triarchal hospitality'  travellers  enjoyed.  He  treated  them 
with  kindness  and  consideration,  accorduig  to  his  custom. 

These  notices  serve  to  show  that  'Akeeli  Aga  was 
during  many  years  one  of  tlie  principal  characters  in 
Northern  Palestine,  and  that,  while  he  resolutely  main- 
tained his  own  position  in  the  country,  he  sought  to  keep 
up  ftiendly  relations  with  Europeana. 

From  'Akeeli  Aga  to  the  English  Coiuul,  1854. 

In  the  happiest  of  timee  I  was  honoured  with  your  letter, 
and  all  yoiu  good  advice  and  kiadneaEes  have  been  thankftill; 
received. 

With  respect  to  your  stateiaeiiA  of  mjr  nnnlng  the  oountit 
of  Safed,  this  Yniir  ExoelIen<7  miut  liav«  learned  from  those 
who  love  corruption  and  kow  disnten^ion ;  becBUM  tho  country  of 
SaftMi  is  our  moUier,  iind  she  is  dear  to  iia.  Our  foth«»  licforr 
us  of  ancient  times  were  servantii  in  t^afed  and  el»e«hcio  to  the 
High  goveri^meut,  0.1  well  as  being  officers  of  the  irregular 
cavalry,  and  it  ha*  alway!^l  Iwen  ths  ciisti>m  of  th»t  government 
when  wistiing  to  diKplact^  any  of  its  ecn'ants  to  pay  him  aalary 
for  his  service.  But  now  as  for  this,  your  servant,  by  meuis  of 
a  bribe  of  70,000  piastres  from  'Abdu'l  Hadi  to  Ahhmad  Pasba, 
I  have  Hiiflered  much  and  been  ill-treated;  all  my  property 
was  seixed  by  the  former,  alter  which  all  my  arms  were  eoM  to 
the  family  of  'Abdu'l  H«dl,  who  refu:^  to  pay  tnc  my  salarj 
for  three  monthf  due,  and  ft>od  for  horses  during  (Iiat  time  ;  lie 
comi>let<-d  my  ini«fortimcs  by  Gxpelling  me  to  Widiu,  and  I 
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sure  that  tbe  government  at  tha  Poric  knows  nothing  of  this 
per^eoutioD. 

But  ncitwith.ttjinding  all  thitt,  i  accept  four  advice,  and 
beg  voii  ti>  tus»\*t  in  briiigiii^  mc  lauik  what  was  forcibly 
taken  6rom  mc,  in  homos,  iiheep,  ainuv  nod  giuin.  And  I  am 
suro  that  the  Stiblimc  ffovcmmcnt  knows  nothing  of  what  has 
happened  to  me ;  novprthelcM  I  look  upon  myevlf  a»  still  a 
tierrnnt  of  tlie  Sublime  government^  whetlier  I  be  in  the  official 
wrrioe  or  not,  and  yon  may  inqnire  of  this  from  yomr  Agent  [nt 
Acre],  Mr.  Finn. 

On  examination  you  will  find  bow  I  have  been  maltroated, 
and  my  brother  aleo. 

I  may  add  that  I  thank  the  most  High  God  that  yon  have 
thought  of  mt!  and  written  to  me ;  for  it  has  been  the  meaiiit 
afibrdMl  mc  of  acquainting  you  witli  my  troubles.  I  therefore 
feel  myself  very  happy,  and  in  this  my  letter  I  beg  you  to 
a»«Ut  me  in  obtaining  justice,  and  you  may  be  kuic  that 
nothing  sliall  happen  from  me  against  the  will  of  the  go^-c^l- 
ment. 

May  Qod  nave  you  ! 

(Signed)  'Akskli  kl  Ubah. 

SMnuh  {brother  of  the  ahove)  to  the  Sngliah  ConetiL 

(After  compliment*).  Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter 
the  content*  of  which  I  have  perfectly  undemtood,  and  have 
thanked  God  for  your  favour,  it.  is  neoessaiy  to  acquaint  ynu 
with  what  i»  going  on,  and  to  request  your  asristsaoe  in  nlf 
taining  for  us  justice. 

As  for  my  brother  'Akeeli  Aga,  I  will  bring  to  your  notice 
what  has  occurred  to  him,  and  entreat  your  zeal  to  have  justice 
done  him,  in  order  that  comipUoQ  and  flowing  of  diMension 
may  be  ameted. 

As  for  myself  I  have  been  much  per*enit«I  in  the  Egyptiajt 
territory,'and  1  came  to  iJua  country  for  tho  sole  purpose  of 
obtaining  redreai  by  rocan«  of  the  Sublime  Ottoman  govern- 
ment, so  as  to  cause  'Ablias  Pasliil  to  set  free  my  sons,  and  also 
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to  reBtoTG  my  property  which  had  been  taken  from  m«  li)-  Hi* 
Highness,  witfaont  the  least  right  whatsoever. 

I  repre^uted  to  all  the  l*ashiU  of  the  difTrront  distnebrf 
tliiif  couDlry  the  «tat«  of  my  oaw,  but  ncvvr  met  witli  moeim. 
On  the  contntiy  Uioj  always  tried  with  uitifioea  to  seiso  nad 
deliver  me  over  to  'Abbus  Ptu<hjl,  witbont  hearing'  out  oocd* 
plaint. 

On  receiATng  your  letter  I  was  highly  pleased,  luiviof;  nlvayi 
learned  that  Ibc  English  government  loves  trutli,  and  reoden 
justice  to  whom  Justice  is  due,  because  she  herw^lf  in  just. 

I  entreat  your  government  tbrottgh  yonr  mtHliation  to  let 
tntf!  my  sons  from  'AhhiU  Pash^  and  ^/O  retit»re  to  dh  tnir  pn>- 
perly,  for  so  we  should  obtain  jiiftioe. 

But  a»  tor  myiielf,  and  what  you  htur  from  enenucM  of  whit 
wo  are  doing  in  Safc-d,  it  h  all  falsehood  and  corruption.  Slakt 
enquiriis  n^'qwctiu'j  mo  from  yoiir  agenta,  and  you  will  fimi 
that  when  tht-  Eastt-m  Arabs  came  to  this  district  aiij  phin'l'-rmi 
Hocks  of  sheep,  ifec,  I  rode  off  with  my  hor9«»men,  and  fought 
tilt-  Aratis  and  brought  back  t;0  tbi-  owners  all  the  spoil  thai 
th«y  had  taken— giving  to  Mtf-  pwplt-  full  protection,  in  ordiT 
to  be  in  favour  with  tin-  Hublimit  govuromt-nt,  and  I  promise  to 
remain  *'>. 

Bi--g8:ing  you  not  to  accept  any  fVilure  eomp)aiat«  about  me 
that  may  comtr  from  my  eucmicii. 

May  GO'l  «iv«your  Eugli«b  government  I 

(Signed)  Skl^mkb  Tabawi. 


White  dcsciibiiig  the  state  of  the  North,  it  may 
recordnl  that  at  Hhaebcya,  iu  Auti-Lcbauou,  the  Ameer 
Sa'atl  ed  Dcen-esh-Shehabi,  who  govcrued  there,  had 
suffered  himst^lf  to  speak  in  very  disrespectful  terms  (if 
Queen  Victoria  in  presence  of  some  Frencli  niUitjin 
officers ;  these  reported  it  to  their  Consul  in  Damascus, 
who  took  no  steps.  He  was,  however,  called  lo  accoutil 
for  the  offence,  which  imder  the  circumstances  of  tli« 
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time  was  not  only  agaiust  our  queen,  but  Lis  coaduct 
was  treasonable  to  his  own  Sultan.  The  Ameer  was 
made  to  answer  foi-  it  in  Coustaiitiuople,  whither  he  was 
sent  a  prisoner  under  escort  of  oxir  high-spirited  British 
Consul,  Wood,  of  Damascus. 

After  his  return  home,  Sa'ad  ed  Deen,  in  liis  own 
house,  expressed  to  me  his  regret  for  the  offbriee,  and 
describetl  the  treatment  he  had  received.  Ho  was 
put  hastily  on  board  a  vcseel  at  Bayroot,  and  his  en- 
treaties refused,  which  he  pleaded  with  leara,  to  be 
accompanied  by  one  or  more  of  his  sons  who  had 
accompanied  him  so  fer.  Then  he  arrived  at  Coustan- 
tino])Ie,  amid  all  its  wondrous  sighlii,  and  was  sent  by 
Turkish  officials  through  dirty  and  winding  streets  to  the 
palace  of  the  English  Embassy.  There  he  was  taken 
through  suwcsfflve  apartments  by  Bervants  in  showy 
dresses  into  a  vast  saloon  and  detained  there,  standing 
at  one  end  of  it,  while  at  a  distance  he  could  sec  an 
old  man  and  his  secretary  busied  with  papers  over  ft 
table. 

*  An  Ameer  of  the  Shch&bs  of  the  Lebanon,  I,  au 
old  man,  was  kept  standing  in  silence  for  a  long  time ; 
but  at  lengtli  that  <jld  man,  tlie  Ambassador,  rnsu  and 
came  to  me  witliout  comphmenls  or  invitation  to  be 
seated,  asked  me  my  name,  then  asked  again,  then 
p<Mnted  to  my  white  beard,  and  said  he  thought  that 
such  a  beard  woiUd  only  have  belonged  to  a  man,  to  a 
icise  man,  not  a  child.' 

This  Ambassador  then  ordered  the  attendants  to  con- 
duct Iiim  to  —  —  Pashfi's  house,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Turkish  authorities ;  but  to  be  shown,  before  retuminj^ 
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to  Syria,  the  camps  of  the  French  and  English  armies,  as 
well  as  the  military  preparations  of  the  Porte  From  the 
Turkish  officiala  he  received  reproaches  and  n^lect,  and 
when  he  was  without  money,  they  refiised  to  supply  him, 
so  that  he  had  to  get  home  as  well  as  he  could,  hj 
borrowing  from  common  mon^-lenders.  Such  was  hii 
own  narrative,  and  in  giving  it  the  Ameer  spoke  only  in 
the  tone  of  a  person  who  felt  that  he  had  deserved  hij 
mild  punishment. 

The  well-timed  discipline  exercised  on  this  occafdon 
produced  most  excellent  eifect.  The  Ameer  was  a 
staunch  protector  of  English  people,  and  what  was  more 
valuable  still,  of  native  Christians  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
which  has  been  referred  to  on  a  previous  page.  He 
faithfully  protected  the  Christians,  and  he  and  his  sons, 
all  Moslems,  were  singled  out  and  murdered  during  the 
Iiebanon  massacres  in  1860. 

Wlio  instigated  those  massacres?  Who  encoun^ed 
and  revived  the  fast  waning  fanaticism  of  the  Moslems  ? 

These  arc  questions  that  ought  to  be  answered. 
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OOBN   AT  FiMINE  FEICB. 

KatieSB  in  Jerusalem — Com  kept  out  of  tbe  Uarket — Poor  Jews  suH^tiBg 
— C'lni  »ont  for  bj  us— DisiributJon  of  loftva»— Com  hronght  b  Ij-  a 
lutira— i^Dow  iLnil  raiu—CliHTtialilei  conduct  afaMoelum—jlDotliorlla^ 
lem  lowers  the  price— ilood  Imrvrait. 

In  nur  more  immGiliaU!  ueigliboiirlmod  at  Jerusalem, 
fighting  WRs  still  going  on,  in  February,  when  the 
peiisaiitry  ought  to  have  been  bu!^  with  their  ploughing 
and  with  their  seed ;  ftiid  we  heanl  of  battles  in  which 
wild  Arabs  were  engaged  on  tlie  !fide  of  Abu  Glosh  and 
Ihn  SinililiAii,  so  near  to  JeruFaleiu,  on  the  north  side,  aa 
Becreh.  At  the  same  time  some  of  our  travellers  liad 
seen  a  body  of  sixty  Bwlaween  on  the  banks  of  llie 
Jordan.  Nevertheless  our  English  travellers  came  and 
went,  and  were  unmolested  by  any. 

If  there  were  disturbances  In  the  country  around  us, 
there  was  incalculable  miserj'  of  a  more  distressing  kind 
within  the  Holy  City.  Trade  of  every  kind  was  dtj- 
preascd,  owing  to  the  war  and  to  the  consequent  small 
number  of  Christian  [ulgrims  who  came  to  the  holy 
places. 

There  had  liecn  a  severe  outbreak  of  small-pox  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  pre%'iou8  year,  1853,  and  this 
carried  off  a  considerable  number  of  Moslems,  who 
reason   of  Iheir  fatalist  doctrines  objected   to  vac( 
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tioii  as  a  meiins  of  prevention.  We  were  informed  tbat 
in  thret  weeks  eight  himdrcd  Moelera  children  had  died 
of  this  disease.  The  Christians  suffered  much  less.  It 
was  said  that  no  Jews  died  of  this  complaint  at  this  time. 
The  Jewish  phyaician  vaccinated  200,  and  the  physician 
of  the  Greek  convent,  30O  children. 

The  winter  also  was  more  severe  than  usual — the 
rains  had  been  very  heavy  and  continuous  and  the 
winds  stormy.  From  all  of  tliese  causes  there  was  an 
unusual  amount  of  povertj' and  distress  among  the  iworer 
Christians  and  Moslems,  and  very  severe  distress  among 
the  Jews,  who  always  suffer  more  than  others  in  times 
of  trouble,  and  who  were  on  this  occasion  deprived  by 
reason  of  tlic  war  of  a  consitlerable  portion  of  the  chari- 
table funds  contributed  by  the  Jews  of  other  countries  for 
their  support. 

The  Russaan  Jews  were  imable  to  send  money  ea 
usual  from  Russia  to  llieir  relations  and  to  the  Synagogue 
authorities,  and  hence  arose  a  most  serious  deficit  in  the 
fuada  available  for  support  of  the  poor.  This  will  bo  more 
fully  described  in  treating  of  the  condition  of  tlie  JewB. 

Hut  this  was  not  all,  nor  was  it  even  the  worst. 
Scarcity  of  food  prevailed,  and  threatened  to  become 
positive  famine. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  evil  reports  brought  upon  the 
Holy  Laud  by  unbelievers  of  the  Bible  in  a  former  genera- 
tion, and  nolwitlistanding  the  opinions  formed  in  )iast« 
and  ignorance  by  traveller-t  tlnthcr  in  our  own  time,  pav- 
ing along  a  few  highways  under  thecondiict  of  dmgomans 
wlio  arc  generally  foreigners  to  iho  country,  the  grain 
produce  of  Piileslioe  is  still  enormous,  mid  llie  wasto  of  it 
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yearly  by  the  plunder  of  wild  Arabs,  by  wilful  fires  be- 
tween hoetil<!  fiiclions,  and  by  the  mere  rotting  on  the 
groimd  for  the  want  of  good  roads  towanis  mArkcts  ia 
which  it  might  be  disjioscd  of,  is  de)>Ioi'ahk'  to  those  who 
really  know  the  facts. 

The  cljiof  corn  country  in  respect  of  quantity  grown 
and  yielded  is  that  of  the  ancient  Philistines,  tliat  b,  the 
long  plain  along  the  cuRist  Ijetween  Ciirmel  and  E^ypt. 

Other  localities  northward;)  are  even  better  reputed 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  com,  such  as  Tubfis  (Tlicbcs),  and 
Hanoou  near  Nabloos  and  Alma  in  Upper  Galilee. 

Yet  the  distribution  of  bre:td  about  Palestine  is  often 
unequal,  owing  to  deficient  means  of  commuBicution,  as 
said  abo%'e. 

It  may  thcrcfcffc  be  easily  understood  that  distresa 
was  brought  on  the  population  generally,  and  on  some 
classes  particularly,  when,  owing  to  the  necesatics  of  tiie 
war,  the  regular  government  levy  on  the  produC' 
public  service  (one  tenth  ia  the  Government  due,  aw 
levic^d  in  kind,  or  in  money)  was  lai^ely  augmented  \s4id 
when  export  of  gi-ain  was  prohibited,  or  its  remova 
any  other  direction  than  towards  the  capital,  where  the 
government  became  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  pur- 
chaser at  its  own  price,  that  prit-e  being  paid  in  paper 
kaimehs  for  small  sum.s  as  well  as  hirge. 

It  has  been  the  custom  from  immemorial  ages  for  the 
villagers  to  hoard  up  stores  of  grain  in  pile  with  cemented 
sides  prejiarod  in  the  ground ;  these  provisions  are  nirt 
always  sufficient  for  the  ymr's  consumption,  though  they 
sometimes  fsir  exceed  it,  but  the  food  thus  in  store  is 
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wealthy  fumilifM  of  each  place ;  the  poorer  very  nfia 
huve  no  sucli  store — aiid  wliole  villages  am  not  iinfre- 
qutiully  reduced  to  buy  of  each  ullitir,  luitl  thai  >l 
cnhtmced  prices  as  the  season  advances,  or  if  aeasonible 
raiiiH  have  buen  delayed. 

L)  JanuiLT}-  of  thin  year,  1854,  starvation  seemed 
impcudiug  over  Jcrugaleui,  not  on  account  of  a  de&do' 
harvest  in  the  previous  year,  far  from  it.  "rhe  Provideott 
of  God  had  liberally  opened  itJi  bind,  yet  all  things  hid 
not  beeti  iilled  with  plenlcuusucas.  Thi»  arose  from  ik 
rapacity  of  forestallera  of  com  purchases — ^rich  men  vbOi 
knowing  that  the  government  must  buy  grain  sooner  or 
Uler  for  the  army  at  any  price,  laid  in  great  nupplies,  and 
then  kept  their  stores  concealed,  thereby  gradually 
raiaing  the  market  value,  till  it  rose  to  famine  price. 

Such  conduct  was  the  more  (tagitious,  seeing  that  is 
aocordtuice  witli  the  primitive  customs  these  men  of  jito- 
pcrly  had  their  own  domestic  reserves  available  for  thor 
family  ;  and  thus  it  was  the  very  poor  just  in  proportioo 
to  their  poverty  who  were  the  inevitable  sufferers 

The  Committee  of  Government  were  powerless.  (Ii 
will  be  remembered  that  during  our  Interregnum  ik 
Pashfilic  was  held  by  a  Commission  of  tlirec  officiab.) 
Nay  it  was  well  known  that  the  worst  criminals  were  to 
hv  found  even  among  the  members  of  the  City  Mejli.s  ur 
Town  Council  oi  the  Moslem  Arab  Eflendis. 

Curses  loud  and  deep  '  filled  tlio  air.'  The  victitiB 
were  of  all  religions — Christian,  Moslem,  and  Jews. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  tiotie  in  Jenisaleni 
but  the  poor  iu-e  depemlent  upon  the  daily  market  sup- 
jhes  of  corn,  oil,  fuel,  or  other  provisions  tajwblo  of  beiuu 


storud.  The  rich  naiives,  and  even  the  peiitmntry  for  the 
moijt  port,  have  tlicir  storcti  of  all  tlictio  tliiTig.s  laid  up  at 
the  time  of  han'est,  from  the  product  of  llieir  lands. 
Others  who  hnve  means  buy  tlieir  stores  for  the  year  at 
harvest  time  when  produce  is  cheap.  The  conveDts  also 
lay  up  provision  in  the  same  way. 

Excepting  at  harvest  time  when  the  pcaaaniry  are 
8elliii|j!  tlieir  produce,  provisions  am  only  be  obtained  io 
the  market  from  retail  dealers,  who  take  advantage  of 
drcumstances  to  increase  the  profits  ujioii  sale  oftlie 
stores  which  they  have  bought  at  the  cheap  seaiton,  and 
laid  up  for  sale  when  things  become  dear  in  tlie  winter. 

Hence  tlie  pressure  of  the  famine  prices  m  JerusjUcm 
fell  with  full  weight  on  the  poor,  aud  above  all  on  the 
Jews. 

The  great  convents,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian, 
have  always  Ii:k1  large  stores  of  grain,  fuel,  and  water.  In 
limea  past  these  stores  were  indi.speii»:ible  for  tltc  aub- 
MStence  of  tlie  inmates,  who  in  troublous  pmods  were 
ofWn  shut  in  to  their  strongholds  for  weeks  togetliur. 
Tlie»e  convents  supplied  to  eonie  extent  the  distress  of 
their  o^vll  [wor.  , 

But  there  were  nc\'crtheless  many  Christianfl  in  very 
great  distrc^  at  this  time ;  and  also  some  Moslems, 
owing  to  the  difTtculty  of  bujnug  com  for  bread. 

The  [xwr  suflereni  had  rccoiu'sc  to  making  bread 
largely  mixed  with  mill-stouc  grit — even  with  eartli  lo 
iiKrease  tlie  btdk— and  wiili  the  deleterious  Zute&ti  (the 
fijavia  or  'tares'  of  the  New  Testament  parable),  which 
is  always  carefully  sifted  out  from  the  corn,  because  iLs 
effect  iit  injuriiius  to  the  i>lomac.h,  besides  making  the  bead 
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giddy,  and  posscs^ng  no  nutritive  power.    Some  pei 
nearly  died  from  eating  of  this  bread  mingled  with  tares. 
It  caused  vertigo  and  tcmporflry  insanity. 

People  were  weeping  and  wailing  about  the  street*. 
Ou  February  1 0th,  a  piece  of  bread  thus  made,  and  sold 
exorbitantly  dear  iu  the  common  market,  was  brought 
to  me  and  was  exhibited  at  the  weekly  evening  meeting, 
of  our  Ulemry  Society.     It  was  of  a  bluish  slate  colour,J 
coarae,  and  looketi  unfit  for  human  food. 

That  same  nioriiing  I  hml  authorised  Abn  Ibrahim, 
Christian  native  of  Nazareth,  a  man  accustomed  to  trave 
all  over  Syria,  and  among  the  Arabs,  and  well  vci»«l  ixA 
agricultural  matters,  to  purchase  wheat  at  a  cheaper  price 
from  the  villages  near  Hebron,  even    if  neccMary  firom 
'AbdcrrahhrndB  'Amer  himself  (he  was  known  lo  have 
immense  stores). 

This  wheat  was  intended  to  be  sold  at  cost  price  in) 
the  bazaam,  In  oi-der  if  possible  to  bring  down  the  esor-j 
bitant  prices  of  Uie  ibrestallers,  or  to  compel  them  toi 
bring  out  some  of  their  hoards.  Our  Nazareth  agent  wasj 
to  begin  by  bringing  in  500  measures  {230  bushels), 
course  do  one,  whether  government  officials  or  othem,  ] 
would  dtu'u  to  molest  liim,  or  to  seize  hts  grain  under  thej 
circunialauces.  After  nine  days  he  returned  having  only] 
succeeded  in  getting  100  measures  {five  camel-loads) ; 
this,  however,  was  something  for  a  commencement. 

But  before  tliis  sujjply  could  arrive  in  Jerusalem,  th( 
condition  of  the  Jewish  poor  became  alarming.      Nc 
only  was  there  want  of  bread  and  want  of  com,  es-i 
cepiing  such  small  supplies  as  (loiild  he  fjot  of  the  unsif^c 
mixture,  often  half  mouldy — coiiLuining  the  deieteriou; 
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aeSn  or  tares — but  Uicre  was  bitter  and  unusual  cold, 
Lurhile  snow  lay  deep  on  the  mountains  and  filled  the 
ecta  of  the  city. 

Fuel  could  not  be  got  bccaase  the  state  of  tlie  roads 
jrevented  the  pcasanU-y  from  bringing  into  the  market 
ny  supplies  of  wood  or  charcoal.    The  slippery  mouu- 
lin  tracks  were  too  dangerous  for  laden  camels  to 
averse  with  their  smooth   and  sliding  feet,  and  the 
pth  of  snow  prevented  many  a  barefooted  peasant 
[woman  from  bringing  her  usual  basket  of  fa^ota. 

Thus  the  poor  suffered  from  the  extremity  of  cold  as 

irell  as  hunger,  Iiaving  most  of  them  no  covering  but 

thin  ragB   with  wliich  ihey  had   been  clad  in  the 

ler.    The  British  Consulate  waa  beset  by  starving 

jwds;    we  gave  away  all  we  could,  and  then  the 

liserable  people  had  to  be  driven  away  by  force. 

I  had   already  drawn  up  and  sent  to  England  an 
kppeal  for  funds  to  enable  us   to  reUeve  the  destitute 
Tews  by  giving  tliem  employment.    But  in  thoKc  days 
jmmunication  was  slow,  and   before  any  reply  could 
rive  we  found  ourselves  overtaken  by  what  threatens 
become  a  famine.      Some  people  had  been  already ''■; 
jnd  starved  to  death.    Instant  measures  were  mij^ssar/,^ 
however  small  the  means  at  our  command. 

Wlieu   Abu  Ibrahim,   of  Nazareth,  returned 
lebron  with  the  five  camel-loads  of  wheat,  we  ol^taint^ 
lie  help  of  a  few  friendi>  on  the  spot,  who  subscribed 
loney  enough  to  allow  of  our  purchasing  this  i 
:>nce,  and  appropriating  it  to  the  immediate  nee 
lor  Jews.     Lornvcs  were  Iwiked  and  distributed 
reek.    The  making  and  l>nking  gave  euiployi 
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who  were  in  great  distress ;  but  the  famishing  boya  brdte 
in  and,  snatching  up  the  unbaked  dough,  devoured  it. 
The  bread  had  to  be  guarded  on  ita  way  to  and  from  the 
oven  by  kaww^es  of  the  Consulate. 

The  Mis^onariea  (and  I  have  no  doubt  the  Bishop) 
were  bestowing  charitable  rehef,  but  this  was  all  very 
inadequate  to  meet  the  mass  of  misery  with  which  we 
had  to  cope. 

Ash  Wednesday  {March  Ist)  was  one  of  the  days  for 
distribution  of  the  loaves.  The  Jews  thronged  the  Church 
premises  and  the  door  steps  iu  spite  of  a  pitiless  snow 
storm,  which  was  &lling  ou  them — miserably  dad  as  they 
were.  Nine  inches  of  snow  lay  on  the  ground.  Divine 
service  was,  at  the  moment,  going  on.  (The  Consulate 
was  at  that  time  adjoining  the  Church.)  Some  of  them 
took  refuge  in  the  Church  itself  out  of  the  snow,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  clergy  officiating.  When  the  distri- 
bution began,  the  spectacle  was  heartrending — ^the  blind, 
the  lame,  the  ragged,  the  old,  the  widowed,  presenting 
their  tickets  previously  given,  and  sjMaking  in  Hebrew, 
Cterman,  Spanish,  or  Turkish ;  many  were  crying  from 
mere  weakness — some  with  young  babies  in  arras,  some 
staggering  in  fever  or  ague  fits,  who  had  got  up  from  bed 
because  their  children  were  crjring  for  food.  Most  were 
drenched  with  anow  and  rain,  and  perished  by  the  keen 
wind  blowing  through  their  summer  rags.  It  needed 
three  stout  kawwfisses  to  keep  ofi"  the  crowd.  One  had 
lost  !i  shoe  in  the  scuffle,  and  cried  bitterly  because  it  was 
not  his :  it  had  only  been  lent  him  to  come  in. 

The  Moslem  ka\v\visse8  assisted  the  infirm  to  come 
forwiutl;    and  our   whole  household,  official  employ^. 
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native  servants,  and  men,  down  to  the  young  cliildren, 
had  lo  take  part  in  bringing  tlie  bread  quickly  up,  so  m 
to  enable  the  poor  creatures  to  be  dismiiist'd  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  get  out  of  Uie  crusliiug  ttiroug  and  out  of 
the  BQow. 

Then  arose  a  cry  for  a  little  fuel,  if  it  was  only  a 
handful  of  charcoal  apiece,  in  the  bitter  cold.  Tbere 
was  some  small  supply  in  the  house,  which  had  a  back 
door:  to  that  back  door  each  person  was  passed,  after 
receiving  their  loat^ — iLiid  there  small  supplies  of  charcoal 
were  given  out  by  two  Sjiaitisli  Jewesses  who  served  us 
in  domestic  work.  The  poor  creatures  who  were  to  have 
this  fuel  had  no  vessel  in  wliich  to  receive  it,  but  pulled 
off  thdr  wretched  handkerchiefs,  which  served  for  turban 
or  girdle,  and  into  these  fuel  enough  to  WiU-m  at  least 
one  meal,  or  cup  of  cofl'ee,  was  put.  Those  too  old  or  too 
distressed  to  help  theiniielvcM  sat  down  shaking  and  dy- 
ing on  the  ste|is,  while  some  one  pulled  some  part  of 
theu:  dress,  even  their  jacket,  if  there  was  nothing  else, 
tied  up  a  httle  coaJ  in  it,  and  led  them  to  the  door  to 
make  way  for  others. 

The  supply  of  loaves  was  not  sufficient  for  the  starv- 
ing crowd,  but  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crawfoid,  then  one  of 
the  Missionaries  iu  Jerusalem,  passed  by,  he  gave  us  half- 
a-sovcreigu,  with  which  more  bread  was  bought  in  the 
Bazaar  (by  our  biwwAs)  and  distributed  within  a  few 
minutes.  And  what  blessings  and  thanks  were  i>oured 
out  for  the  small  loaf  or  two  among  famihes  of  four,  sLx, 
or  raght  persons!  Wluit  a  strange,  sad  aght  was  that 
day's  scene  in  the  Holy  City !  And  yet,  tliis  was  only  the 
begiuning. 
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On  the  preceding  Sabbath  {I  use  the  word  in  the 

.Ii!wisli  sensGy  of  Satuitlay),  Rabbi  Y ,  one  of  the 

moat  influential  of  his  ckas,  had  been  preaching  in 
the  Synagogue  about  the  sin  of  delaying  the  coining  of 
Messiah,  by  accepting  bread  from  the  Christians,  when 
one  of  the  congregation  interrupted  liim,  exclaiming  that 
the  sin  which  really  retarded  the  coming  of  Messiah  was 
to  be  found  in  the  injustice  and  extortions  practised  in 
Jerusalem. 

I  was  told  thai  there  was  at  this  time  a  movemeQt 
iu  the  Jewish  quarter,  to  petition  Montefiore  and  Both- 
schild  to  appoint  the  English  Consul  trustee  for  the  distri- 
bution of  their  charitable  funds,  instead  of  the  Babbit. 
I  had  no  desire  for  such  an  addition  to  my  daily  labour, 
which  was  alreiuly  quite  sufficient,  besides  Ihe  considera- 
tion of  the  odium  which  sucli  a  cliaiigc  would  infallibly 
beget. 


EDITORS  NOTE. 

[What  the  daily  lubour  licrc  rLifcrnid  to  meant,  may  lie 
gathered  from  the  following  notice^  which  appear  caetially  in 
the  JouruaU  kept  at  the  time : — 

On  Olio  day,  official  visitH  in  the  forenoon  (aft^r  a  mom* 
ing  of  reading  and  writini;)  to  the  imlltoritios  ax  to  the  bert 
means  of  restoring  tranquillity  in  tin-  country.  Dusputches  and 
letters  dictated,  written,  and  eent  off  by  kaww&seefi  in  variom 
directions. 

Next  day.  Travellers  just  arrivtwl,  visitod,  and  looked  after; 
— offiue  Inwiness.  Evening  lesson  in  modern  Grot-k.  lAitc  that 
night  coufidenti.-Ll  interview  with  M^  on  the  suddon  death  of 
a  person,  who  provt-d  to  have  heen  poisoned.  Up  till  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning  writing  de»iint«he»  for  Constant inople.    I,  though 
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in  very  feeble  bealtb,  making  copi«t  as  fast  as  mv  husband 
wrote  them. 

Next  day,  Sunday.  OfEcial  pniceediDgs  in  ocHQn«c(ion  with 
tbe  death  ineutioned,  and  fiuu^nil — Cbnrcli  services. 

Next  day,  Monday.  Kaww&s  sent  off  to  Urtas  on  ur)>cnt 
busiuL'Ks  there.  Th«  Tonsid  bim-ielf  following  alonv  in  »  Htorm 
of  rain  (ull  iiia  kawwu.t«c«  being  dispersed  on  duty  in  various 
parts  of  the  country).  Uomu  in  uveuiug  wet  through.  Al 
night  he  woort^^d  Miss  (bopt-r  to  her  house  after  a  charitable 
meeting  which  she  had  attended  though  ill.  He  returned  alone 
with  her  small  lantern  in  hand,  through  torrents  of  rain  pour- 
ing and  water  nmning  down  the  hilly  streets. 

Next  day.  Besides  usual  busineea,  numerous  caws  of  Jewiith 
distrem. 

During  next  week  office  businv^  as  utuol  of  all  kinds,  and 
unusual  work  on  the  aceotints  with  shipping  and  trade  returni* 
of  Sidon,  Tyre,  Acre,  Caitla  to  make  up.  '  Up  till  three  in  the 
morning  writing,*  is  another  entry,  and  again,  *  Up  very  late 
writing,  as  is  common  now.'  Again,  *  For  itomo  days  oppressed 
with  mental  lalwur,  brains  tried  Ui  tht;  uttermost.'  Later  when 
all  tlie  travellers  were  gone,  and  tlirouj^liout  the  summer  when 
re«t  would  have  boen  very  dtvirable,  the  press  of  business  was 
as  great  as  ever.  In  July  the  fidhjwing  entry  occurs  in  the 
Journal — 'Days  so  filled  up  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  deserilje 
them.' 

These  were  the  notes  made  by  one  whose  delight  was  work, 
who^>  favourite  saying  was  '  It  i^  a  royal  thing  to  labour ;'  who 
nevor  sought  a  holiday ;  even  he  fonnd  the  constant  strain  op- 
pressive. But  tbei'O  wam  no  help  for  it.  Business  was  urgent ; 
help  not  to  be  hail.  And,  indeed,  but  few  of  the  very  many 
who  had  just  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  British  Consul, 
whether  residents  or  travellers,  would  have  been  content  to 
leave  their  businvsA  in  any  other  hands  than  his  own.] 


That  same  day,  a  single  camel-loful  of  wheat  mime  into 
the  dty,  brought  by  a  imtive. 
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The  crowd,  striving  to  get  a  share  of  it,  was  so 
that  the  seller  had  to  raise  his  price  above  tliree  piastrea 
a  measure,  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  flui 
plianla. 

More  corn  was  now  ready  to  be  brought  in,  but  fresh 
snow  falling  and  hing  on  the  ground,  made  the  steq) 
roiids  dangerous  for  camela  {with  their  soft,  smooth  feet), 
and  it  could  not  arrive. 

Day  and  night  the  snow  continued,  and  the  famine_ 
with  it. 

Tet,  in  an  agricultural  pcnnt  of  view,  a  snow-fall 
always  looked  upon  as  an  omen  of  good,  more  so  ihs 
that  of  rain,  and  is  considered  a  promise  of  excellent  ha 
vest  to  succeed,  not  only  of  grain,  but  likewise  of  olive 
The  well  of  En  Bogel  was  overflowing  down  the  Kedi 
Valley,  and  the  wliole  city  and  country  were  under  snow. 

The  appearance  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives 
t3ius  under  siiow,  is  very  curious,  the  [wrspective  of  dis- 
tance becoming  strangely  distorted. 

Travellers  were  either  detained,  or  had  to  return  after 
once  starting  on  the  road ;  some  arrived  on  foot  all  the 
way  from  Jaflh  or  from  Ramlah ;  the  irregular  and  broken 
ground  among  the  hills  being  concealed  by  a  bad  surface 
of  snow,  bet?ame  unsafe  for  horses'  tread.  Among  the 
detained  travellers  were  officers  of  the  Coldstream  ainl 
Fuiileer  Guards. 

This  inclement  weather,  which  had  set  in  on  the  1st 
of  March,  continued  with  little  interruption  until  the  12th. 
Kain  and  snow  fell  alternately.  On  the  morning  of  the 
9th,  the  frost  was  so  aliarp  that  our  Imlroom  windows, 
feeing  west,  were  found  to  have  a  sheet  of  frost  insido. 
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On  the  lOtli,  there  was  plenty  of  ice  about,  and  the 
morning  was  clear.  Then  came  another  heavy  snow- 
fatl,  but  rain  set  in  next  day,  and  this  ended  in  a  thaw. 
What  wonder  that  t!iere  were  deaths  from  starvation 
among  the  imfortunate  Jews,  destitute  of  both  food  and 
fuel,  in  this  acvore  weather,  so  iine.\|)eeted  in  tliu  month 
of  March  ?  '  When  Moslems  and  Chrialiaus  weiu  starving, 
(me  could  understand  what  must  be  the  fate  of  the  Jews. 

Although  the  evil-minded  ]icrsous  who  were  mak- 
ing their  profit  by  tlnis  keeping  back  the  com  from  the 
market,  were  of  the  Moslem  EfFendi  class,  there  were 
many  of  this  class  who  suflcred  severely  from  wiuit. 
There  were  accoimta  ^ven  to  us  of  Effeudis,  who 
were  walking  hungry  about  the  streets,  though  clad  in 
rich  robes.  A  Moslem  lady  was  known  t<i  cut  off  her 
hair,  and  send  her  slave  to  sell  it  in  the  bazaar  for  bread. 
(Oriental  womcu  like  to  have  as  many  braids  of  hair  as 
possible,  and  often  wear  the  hair  of  other  persons,  or 
even  braids  of  silk,  ti»  nmke  »  greater  ahow.)  1  (hd  what 
I  couid  in  expoalulatiug  with  the  Town  Council  on  the 
state  of  things,  and  on  the  high  price  of  corn  for  the  poor. 
The  destitution  b(!came  very  alarming. 

I  heard  of  a  ciharitablc  Moslem,  purchasing  fifty 
measures  of  wlieat,  and  throwing  it  down  on  his  out- 
spread cloak  in  the  bazaar,  he  cried  out, '  I  have  lifted 
up  my  hand  to  the  most  High  God  to  Belt  this,  out-  of 
mengr,  for  a  less  price  than  I  gave  for  it.'  What  oiiaued 
may  \ie  easily  imaj^ned. 

Had  tlicrc  been  an  active  FashJi  in  the  i 

'  It  aomotimea  happens  that  «now  falls  in  JeruMl^m  ^ 
and  at  Iho  and  at  tha  fint  week  in  April. 
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mcnt,  raucii  of  all  this  misery  might  have  been  prevented. 
But  there  was  uo  Fash^  aad  ])rnctically  no  goviu'rimtiiit. 
The  members  of  the  Commissiwi  were  too  dosely  con- 
uected  with  the  very  men  who,  by  their  greed  and  love 
of  gHin,  had  brought  about  much  of  Uiu  diALress,  to 
attempt  to  iDterfere  with  any  Mgoiu:. 

A  Tiu-k,  however  weak  and  indolent  he  might  be, 
could  have  been  influenced  for  good  in  the  public  in- 
terest. Bdng  a  stranger,  he  could  have  acted  if  he 
chose,  and  could  liave  l>een  roused  by  energetic  repre- 
sentations to  a  sense  of  the  roMpoiiaihility  he  would  incur 
by  letting  people  perish  of  famine,  while  there  was  corn 
within  reach. 

The  interregnum  was  now  near  its  end,  imd  when  the 
new  Vashk  did  arrive,  resolute  measures  were  taken  for 
searching  iu  tovms  and  throughout  the  country  for  hidden 
treaaures  of  wheat  and  barley ;  and  the  owners  were  com- 
pelled to  produce  them  for  sale  at  some  not  very 
reasonable  rate. 

This  increase  of  quantity  in  the  market  of  coui 
lowered  the  prices;  but  vast  stores  were  stilt  undi 
covered  till  next  harvest  time,  when  the  hidden  pits 
were  opened.  Then  much  of  tlie  grain  was  foimd  to  be 
mouldeil  by  means  of  this  winter's  excessive  rains  and 
saow,  and  the  corn  had  to  be  thrown  away  amid  i 
execrations  of  Ihe  poor,  as  in  IVoverbs  si.  26. 

Happily  for  the  inhabitants  of  JeriLSiiJem,  our  haryi 
was  abundant,  and  new  wheat  was   brought  into 
Jerusalem  market  abwit  the  middle  of  May.     A 
Moslem  brought  in  about  one  Imiidred  measures,  ti 
five  camel-loads,  and,  pouring  it  out  In  the  market, 
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that  he  had  sworn  to  God  to  sell  hia  first  new  wheat  at 
14  piastres  per  measure,  and  in  quantities  not  exceeding 
three  measures  to  any  one  person  (in  order  to  prevent 
interested  persons  firom  buying  it  all  up).  This  act 
instantly  brought  down  wheat,  from  the  unheard  of 
price  to  which  it  had  risen  of  27  and  30  piastres  per 
measure,  to  15.  It  rose  again  io  a  day  or  two  to  21  and 
23,  but  even  this  reduction  waa  an  immense  boon. 
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CHAPTEE  XVn. 

ABRIVAL  OP  TAKOOB  PASHX. 

A  Paehi  of  uident  bmily — Quiet  leBtared — I^lgiims — Greebi — Modema — 
Indkn  and  Tutu  DurweesheB  and  Oonvents — EBtabliahment  of  n  Spuiieh 
Consulate — French,  war  ahipe  on  the  coast — French  pilgrims — L«tin 
PatiiaTch'a  triumph  in  But  Jala — English  Travellers — Queen's  Krthdaj 
— Kubristi  Paihft  now  Qrand  Vizier — Arrest  of  three  Effendis — Ohief  of 
the  Police  arrested  at  the  instance  of  the  British  Oonsulata  uid  connoted 
of  robtierj — No  Engli*fa  ships  oa  the  coast — News  and  rumonrs — Poai* 
don  of  Austria  uid  PniBsia — News  of  the  Wu,  both  true  and  &lae. 

The  mterregnum  at  last  came  to  an  end. 

The  new  Fashk  was  aauouDced  od  March  5th,  as 
ah-eady  arrived  at  Jaffa.  We  had  been  told  that  he  was 
a  man  of  far  higher  station  than  had  ever  before  been 
appointed  to  the  Paahalic  of  Jerusalem. 

This  Fashk  was  named  Yakoob,  and  waa  a  descendant 
of  the  famous  old  and  wealthy  family  of  Kara-Osman- 
Oglu,  in  Asia  Minor. 

'  We  Moslems  reck  not  much  of  blood. 
But  yet  the  line  of  Oirattnitn 
Unchanged,  imcluuigeable  hath  stood.' ' 

Hitherto,  the  Turks  sent  to  Jerusalem  had  been  men 
who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  who  had  no  family 
distinction  whatever.  One  or  two  had  been  men  of  some 
force  of  character,  but  they  were  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
the  great  majority  being  insignificant  and  merely  ad- 
venturers, while  some  were  absolutely  illiterate. 

>  '  Bride  of  Abydoe.' 
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In  eleven  days  after  (liscnibarkiiig,  our  new  governor, 
Vakoob  Pashft,  entered  Jeruiwilem.  He  was  oltl,  like 
his  predecessor,  and  was  wiid  to  be  eighty-four.  He 
held  die  eame  rank  of  W&Vi,  or  Mtishecr,  i.e.  a  FasbA 
of  three  horse-tails,  lie  was,  therefore,  addressed  as 
DotcUUu  Ej}eiidvn,  Uistead  of  '  Sa'ndctlu  EiTendiin,'  whi»Ji 
was  the  proper  form  in  addressing  the  usual  class  of  pro- 
vincial PiipJiJii',  who  were  '  Mutasyrref '  of  two  horse-tails. 

Tlie  arrival  of  so  liigh  a  functionarj-,  wlietlier  com- 
petent or  not  to  establish  order  permanently  among  the 
turbulent  facrions  of  the  rural  districts,  might  be  expected 
to  give  at  least  a  tcmiwrary  '  sjiurt '  to  the  Ottoman 
domination,  and,  aa  such,  the  Paahi  was  heartily  wel- 
comed by  the  ci\ic  population.  Ills  Excellency's  rank 
was,  however,  hv  no  means  iiidieated  by  the  retinue 
brought  with  liim :  they  were  only  of  the  class  to  which 
we  had  been  accustomed — hungry  pipe-bearera  and 
Blippcr-carriers,  from  the  hangers-on  of  the  metropolis 
— but  who  livtid  in  hopes  of  t)citig  transformed  into 
governors  of  towns,  secretaries,  &.c.  The  miserable 
apsulineuts,  for  residence  and  business,  m  the  Seraglio, 
remained  as  before;  aud  anyone  among  U9  who  might 
not  be  a  favourer  of  Turkiah  existence,  would  hail  the 
decrepit  octe^enariau  now  arrived,  as  a  fitting  repre- 
sentative of  '  the  sick  man '  about  to  vanish  from  the 
world's  notice. 

The  Consuls,  as  may  be  supposed,  watched  the  advent 
of  the  new  Paf>b^  with  special  interest  at  such  a  critical 
period.  Whatever  others  might  know,  (he  Euglijih  Con- 
sulate had  no  information  as  to  his  official  anieoedents, 
and  could  form  no  guess  as  to  ihe  line  of  conduct  he  was 
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likely  to  atlopt  umler  tlu>  circumstances.     Hli  age  infi- 
cated  iiothiug,  for  liia  white  hoard  might  have  represenlaS] 
an  *Ali  Vashk  of  Yanina,  or  a  decrepit  Doge  of  Ve 
in  earlier  times,  only  that  the  TanzimSi  would  allow 
neither  in  1854. 

The  rule  waa  that,  on  tJie  arrival  of  a  new  Pa 
visiia  of  ceremony  were  paid  to  him  by  the  Consuls  (ij 
full  imiform)  and  by  all  the  civil  and  reUgious 
taries.    The  I\wh&  gave  me  a  most  friendly  roccptitaij 
But  meeting  with  tlie  Anglican  Bishop  and  the  cleigy  tal 
the  return  from  their  visit,  they  cxpreased  clissatia&c 
with  tlie  amount  of  civility  accorded  to  tliem.     His  Ei-' 
cellency  had  departed  from  usual  custom,  and  had  neitlittj 
risen  to  receive  them,  nor  had  offered  tliem  pipes. 

The  village  magnates  aleo  came  to  pay  their 
to  the  new  Vushk,  and  some  of  these  men  {daj 
the  hypocrite  for  temporary  purposes.  One  day 
Mustafa  Abu  Gosh  came  to  visit  me,  deploring 
dissenaons,  and  desiring  to  make  peace  with  the 
sidate,  as  the  'Dowleh'  (government)  and  he  were 
reconciled.  'Abdcrralihman  el  Amer,  of  Hebron,  came 
with  two  of  his  brothers,  to  whom  he  was  now  recondled 
'  under  the  favour  of  Dowlctlu  el  Baahft'anddid  tlieaame; 
and  a  thinl  chief,  Muslehh  el  Azizi.of  Bait  Jibreen,  having 
also  Been  Hia  Excellency,  'coiUdnot  think  of  leaving  tbe 
city,  in  returning  homewards,  without  viating  the  EmUA 
Consul,  and  assuring  hun  of  the  universal  eatisfactioa  ia 
having  so  good  a  ?aehk,'  also  expressing  fervent  towb, 
that '  now  the  world  was  to  be  at  rest,  tnshallah  I' 

What  coidd  I  do  with  these  malefactors  when  they 
thus  ])re8ental  themselves,  in  amity  with  each  other  ami 
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mth  the  Government,  their  only  legal  judge,  but  receive 
them  and  treat  them  to  pipes  and  coffee  ?  AU  the  fault 
I  had  e%'er  bad  to  lind  with  them  hnd  beea  in  the  interest 
of  their  own  Government. 

How  long  this  amiable  sodality  among  the  village 
chiefs  and  thdr  Turkish  rulers  lasted,  wc  aliall  have  an 
opportimity  of  seeing  hereafter.  It  was  ominous  that 
some  days  later  a  fourth  of  tliese  potentates  came  to  me 
— Mohammed  'Abd  en  Nebi,  of  the  opposite  faction — 
entreating  for  favour,  and  to  be  backed  at  the  Seraglio. 
That  day  week  after,  he  was  in  prison,  which  was,  no 
doubt,  the  result  of  coalition  among  the  others,  now  lately 
reconciled. 

The  Government  offidab  contimred  as  venal  and 
peculating  as  ever,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest — from 
Yakoob  Kara  Osman  Oglu  himself  down  to  the  poore-st 
Tnfenkchi  (Tufenkchies,  gunners,  i.e.  gen«  d'armes  or 
police)  inclusive,  and  the  people  suffered  in  consequence. 
There  was  naturally  a  court  jmrty  about  the  SeragUo 
entirely  satisfied  with  that  state  of  thmgs,  rule  by  bribery 
being  the  only  known  form  of  Oriental  government  ever 
since  the  days  of  Ibrahim  Pashk  (except,  perhaps,  for  a 
while  in  Mehmot  Kubrisli  Pasha's  time),  and  it  was  one 
that  moat  pai-ticularty  suited  their  private  pecuniary 
interests. 

Within  a  very  few  days  the  villagers  of  Aiu  Karem, 
with  theirelders,  came  to  Jenisaleoi,  unploring  help  from 
the  French  and  Englisli  Consuls,  rqa-esenting  their 
grievauccs  ngainst  the  Paahk  himsdr,  on  account  of 
enormous  extortioua  and  persona!  receipt  of  bribes. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all   the  ubove-uamed 
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local  chiefs  biul  been  inipUcaUkI  on  one  side  or  the 
during  l&sl  year's  village  wars;  and  doubtleas  die 
Padak  was  informed  by  the  Eflendis  of  tho  city,  conm 
with  the  various  factioiia,  of  the  existing  nvalriee. 
WHS  able  to  profit  by  them  when  receiving  the  c 
viaiu  of  congmtulation  and  loyalty  cm  his  iastalladoa 
office.  Hereafter  wc  iihatl  sec  that  aa  the  I^uiik 
more  feeble,  and  aflcr  his  death,  the  feuds  broke 
afresh.  But,  for  the  present,  oider  prevailed.  Doubtloi 
the  Govcrinnent  at  Constiintinople  had  instructed  tkc 
Tashk  to  put  down  distiu-banccs,  or  at  least  to  diacourage 
Uiein.     All  was  now  quiet. 

The  Piwhii  also  receivctl  visit*  of  homage  from  tk 
Tokan  family  of  Nabloos,  whose  rivala,  the  'Abdu'l  Bi&. 
had  for  some  time  held  the  post  of  Governor  of  tlat 
city. 

Within  two  months  the  Tofcfln  were  installed  in  office, 
and  the  "Alxlu'l  llAdi  dis]josse89ed.  It  was  no  dooU 
politic  at  thi»  juncture  to  have  that  important  town  io  th 
hands  of  a  family  whoso  loyalty  to  Turkish  rule  was  long 
and  well  tried. 

In  Jenisalem  itself  wc  had  settled  down  into  tlv 
usual  routine  ot  business  by  the  middle  of  April,  and  wf 
were  free  from  any  immediate  dread  of  invasion  by  dther 
a  Russian  or  a  French  anny. 

Our  ciiief  anxiety  at  present  was  lest  there  should  not 
be  enough  bread  to  eat— unless  the  coming  harvest 
should  prove  to  yield  enough  for  this  country,  and  aim 
to  satisfy  the  requisitions  of  the  army  at  the  seat  of 
war. 

So  extraordinary  a  year  for  mn,  suow,  and  cold  had 
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not  been  known  to  the  oldest  inhabitant ;  snow  bad  evea 
fallen  at  Jaffa — a  thiug  unlioai-d  of  at  tliat  low  IcvcL 
Id  Jerusalem  it  bad  lain  deep  for  days  together.  Nine 
inches  of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  more  ialliug,  had 
been  eeeu  more  than  once  since  January.  On  Easter 
Monday,  April  17,  we  were  glad  to  at  by  the  firemde. 
Torrents  of  water  had  flowed  down  the  valleys,  but  all 
this  was  good  for  the  crops,  and  the  harvest  promised 
well.  Prices,  however,  continued  distressingly  high,  and 
had  pUgriius  arrived  in  the  usual  numbers,  there  must 
have  been  a  general  famine.  There  was  a  fearful  amount 
of  distress,  but  as  litis  was  mostly  among  the  Jews,  I 
will  give  the  details  In  speaking  about  them. 

The  usual  (wtty  trade  of  Jerusalem  was  bad,  for 
although  travellei's  were  numerous  this  year,  and  came 
from  Americ:i  as  well  as  from  tJie  various  countries  of 
Europe,  pilgrims  were  very,  very  scarce.  The  uncer- 
tainties consequent  on  the  war  had  deterred  them  from 
coming.  Indeed,  during  the  early  |)art  of  the  year  it 
liad  been  supposed  that  Gh%ece  was  also  about  to  declare 
war,  and  in  that  case  Greek  pilgrims  would  have  found  it 
impoesable  to  visit  Jerusalem  in  safety.  So  great  was  the 
anxiety  on  this  subject  that  the  few  pilgrims  of  the 
Oriental  creeds  in  Jerusalem  made  their  excursion  to  the 
Jordan  a  fortnight  before  the  usual  time.  Moslem  pil- 
grimages to  Neby  Moosa  and  Easter  oelebratioos  went 
on  as  usual. 

It  was  painfiil  to  hear  on  Good  Friday  the  beating  of 
drums  and  the  shouts  of  the  Mohammedau  pilgrims  who, 
with  flags  flyuig,  thronged  the  streets  on  their  way  to 
&om   the  Sanctuaries,  eilhei'  iu  Juiiii^lem  or  at  N 
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Moosa,  ucar  ibc  Dead  Sea,  where  the  reputed  iaaHad 
the  prophet  Moaca  U  visitod  at  this  season  by  dcriHoe 
from  all  parts  where  the  professors  of  lalAm  are  lo  b( 
fuund.  It  b  always  a  matter  for  congratulation  wha 
these  pilgrimages  come  to  an  etui  without  any  coUiaoii 
having  oociurod  between  fanatics  from  among  cither  tbt 
Moslem  or  the  Chri&tiau  pilgrims. 

Some  of  the  Moslems  of  tlic  town  fell  upon  and  bett 
tlirce  Abyssinian  Christiana.  They  appealed  to  me  for^ 
dresa  aa  I  was  walking  across  the  premises  of  our  churcti; 
I  sent  to  the  Fash^,  who  at  ouce  impri^ned  the  Moalenu, 
and  so  put  an  end  to  the  matter.  Tliis,  however,  \aH 
nothing  to  do  with  the  pilgrimages  of  either  Moslems 
Christians,  which  had  [tassed  off  quietly. 

Mohamjiicdan  pilgrims  resort  to  Jersiisalem  from 
tlie  countries  of  Asia  and  of  Africa,  where  Islflni  is  kno' 
Many  come  from  India  every  year  to  attend  the 
pilgrimage  to  the  reputed  tomb  of  Moses  at  Noby  M' 
in  the  spring  season. 

Thus  it  happened  tliat  wc  had  many  British  subject! 
among  these  Moslem  pilgrims.  There  were  also  BrittA 
subject£  among  the  resident  Moslems — sometimes  0 
many  as  forty  were  living  togetlier  in  Jerusalem.  Among 
the  crowds  of  famine-stricken  Jews  that  crowded  around 
our  door,  amid  the  snow  in  March,  an  imfortuaatclndaui 
Durwec-^h  one  day  presentetl  himself,  in  the  hope  (of 
course,  not  disappointed)  that  he  too  might  receivo  a  lotf 
of  bread. 

Ill  Jerusalem,  and  in  proxiauty  to  the  Hliar&m  4»b 
Shorecf  (Noble  Sanctuary),  there  are  i'ncl(j\v(Hl  Iinu«ts 
(commonly  called  Clonvents)  for  reception  of  MonJem  |iil- 
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grima  comiilg  from  Llic  rcniute  East.  Here  Uiey  liavc 
firee  loilging  aiid  some  allowance  of  food.  One  of  these 
houses  k  allotted  to  Imliaiui  (Hinood),  and  another  to 
Tartar*.' 

Into  the  latter,  the  Usbekiyeh  (house  for  Usheg 
Tartare),  I  once  act-ompauied  a  parly  of  English  travel- 
lers, being  drivt-n  in  for  shelter  from  a  furious  stonn  of 
raia.  One  of  the  English  comi>aiiy  v/as  on  return  from 
high  Govemmenl  office  in  Burinah,  and  he  fell  into 
conversation  with  the  President  of  the  place,  in  Pcraiau. 
This  Shaikh  was  from  Bokhara, 

To  the  other  TekJyeh  (the  Hindoo)  I  often  escorted 
Indian  civil  and  militaiy  officere  (of  whom  many  used 
to  pass  through  Jerusalem),  and  purfook  of  the  hospi- 
tality of  those  Indian  subjoeba  of  her  Majesty,  of  their 
hcH)kiih  and  cofTee,  or  sherbet,  the  visitors  meanwhile 
chatting  m  Persian  or  in  Hindustani — shaded  luxiuiously 
by  a  vine  trellis,  and  overlooking  a  prospect  of  the 
sacred  precincts  within  the  Hharara.  The  inmates  of  this 
hoitse  were  most  commonly  Punjabee  Moslems,  but  some 
were  Bengalees.  One  visitor  di;^ovcred  a  lUjpoot 
among  these  residents  in  the  Indian  Convent,  and  was 
not  at  all  prcjiosaessed  by  his  manners. 

Indians  sometimes  came  to  me  to  the  Consulate.  Once 
I  was  honoured  by  a  vi^it  from  a  well-dressed  gentleman 

'  ThoM  Tfitlars  are  Sunnu.  Our  Moliuntnodins  of  Tiirkcr  Wtag  aim 
Suniiui,  mftko  it  a  point  to  upboJd  Uie  title  of  iIm  OtUuuui  Sullan  iu>  Callpb 
of  their  (Mhmlos  jdlgiiiiu  from  nil  rtgi>m»  of  tli*  wmU.  '  Thn  'I'lirkt^Ii 
MiMioD '  at  Tehiia  exaicwM  a  (tort  of  patranagQ  tuned  on  ihe  mnUnntnt  of 
comman  (Tutkisk)  origin  and  eoainan  oitliodoxy,— but  <l«Toi>J  of  kU  politieal 
chnrantar—ton-Bidi  ihtM  C«ntia]  AiJalk  pU{,Tiia*,  piot^tiiit;  Ibem  a«  iu 
clients,  and  fiiminhin^  iboin  witli  «  iIoIib  of  moiicj  out  of  tlie  tjultan'ii  iKMiiiljr. 
(SdootioD  froni  the  Writioga  of  VlKOimt  Stnagfoid,  vol.  it  p.  137./ 
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from  Delhi,  and  on  my  remarking  his  pcrfectioD  u 
epeiJting  English,  he  replied,  id  a  tone  of  voice  which 
exprus^  discomfort,  *  Tcs,  it  is  the  language  of  our 
masters,  aud  we  have  to  learn  it' 

I  was  afterwards  honoured  Ijy  a  visit  from  a  Dorweesli 
in  miserable  rags  (ako  a  British  subject),  uumed  Sayid 
Kccr  'Ali,  conversant  viitli  many  Oriental  languages,  wtm 
presented  a  petition  for  alms  in  Persian,  in  which  k 
described  himself  as  *  the  dust  of  the  earth  bencAlb  tbc 
soles  of  the  feet  of  his  Excelleucy,'  wliich  is  a  eaatiag 
jilirasi!  among  such  mendiwrnts,  and  is  used  by  Dor 
weeslicit  iu  Saadis'  Gulistuii.     Wc  conversed  iu  Arabic 

It  once  hiippened  that  on  paying  a  viae,  as  I  had  oila 
done  before,  with  an  Indian  civil  officer,  to  the  Imlina 
Tekiyeh  (or  Convent  for  Moslem  pilgrims)  for  a  gossip  on 
his  part,  in  Hindiistfuii  or  Persian,  or  some  other  tiialed 
of  the  further  F^st,  1  remarked  tliat  ho.  [laid  |>artit'iilur 
attention  to  two  of  the  inmates — putting  them  iindersonx 
degree  of  catechisation.  In  returning  homewards  he 
express  his  strong  idea  that  these  men,  ae  welt  as  some 
others  he  h«d  met  at  Jericho,  were  members  of  the  Thug 
society,  and  urged  me  to  commtinir^tc  uii  the  subject 
with  the  Thu^'cr^'  department  of  Bengal.  He  furnished 
mc  with  a  letter  from  huiiself  for  ii»e  in  doing  so.  Thai 
step  was  therefore  taken,  and  in  due  time  a  reply 
arrived  from  the  suiwriniendent  lo  tlic  eflcct  that,  fiwm 
the  imlicaliona  aflbnled,  it  was  hiii)robablc  the  auspidon 
could  be  well  founded. 

It  has  been  often  asked  what  subject  pertnitiin"  to 
any  country  in  the  world  has  not  some  chord  iii 
wbration  witJi  Jerusalem.    Who  would  liave  pi-eviously 
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thought  of  tlie  Tliuggev  i]uestion  ever  rising  up  amongst 
U3  there  ?  Nest  year,  however,  we  had  stifRcient  aniioy- 
ance  from  ludiiin  pilgrims  connected  with,  ami  in  antici- 
pation of,  the  outbreak  of  the  great  Indian  Bevolt. 

The  failure  of  Christian  pilgrims  this  year  chiefly 
arose  from  the  Greeks  being  afraid  to  come  as  supposed 
partisans  of  Russia  iu  the  war.  But  Latiu  interests  were 
in  the  ascendant. 

iVmong  the  events  of  lliia  period  oonnectcd  with  the 

tin  Christians,  as  well  as  with  the  European  influeuces 
in  Jerusalem,  was  the  institution  of  a  new  Consulate, 
namely,  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  which  was  now 
represented  in  the  person  of  Don  Ro  dc  Andrea  Oarcta, 
'  Caballero  del  real  ordcn  de  Carlos  terccro  y  aun  de 
Jsabella.* 

,  An  expectation  then  floated  in  the  air  that  this  ap- 
pointment must,  l«  some  extent,  intMlify  the  form  or 
range  of  French  protection  of  Christiiinity — seeing  that 
the  Spanish  monarchy  enjoyed  the  title,  Faimlly  bestowed, 
of  •  Most  Catholic.'  The  Spanish  friars,  at  least  within 
the  Convents,  imagined  so,  particularly  those  in  the  Con- 
vents of  'Ain  Karem  or  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness  {south- 
west of  Jerusalem,  about  6  miles  off),  which  is  wholly 
Spanish  property. 

It  may  be  ho-c  stated,  in  anticipation  once  for  all, 
that  this  hope  of  the  Spanish  monks  was  never  realised. 
The  French  held  fast  ihtar  protectorate,  even  as  smixt- 
seding  within  the  Convents  the  right-s  of  nationahty,  that 
is  to  say,  persons  of  Spanish  birth  having  taken  upoa 
themsehes  the  Franoiscaii  or  Carmelite  vows,  found 
while  they  were  i-csudiog  within  the  Ottoman  Erapi 
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they  had  become  practically  subjecta  of  the  FrenrJi— 
n  natiou  which  thi^  especially  disUkc  ;  antl  not  only  lliisi 
but  their  conventual  property  was  only  tliar  onji  a 
under  French  protection. 

In  this  respect  the  Spaniards  are,  however,  no  wors 
off  than  Austriaris  (or  any  other  Roman  Cathoiio), 
though  the  AuHtriaiLs  aliK)  have  a  Consul,  belonging  to 
their  own  nation,  rcudent  in  Jerusalem,  who  had  no  mon 
l)owcr  of  actmg  for  Austrian  monks  than  the  Spanish 
ConsiU  had  of  acting  for  Spanish  monks.  Italian  fiitw 
are,  of  course,  in  the  eame  case.  Tliey  are  always  num^ 
rous  in  the  Holy  Liind,  and  the  office  of  President,  or 
Cust08,  in  the  '  Terra  Santa '  hcadquartcra  at  Jerusalem 
is  always  held  by  an  Italian.  But  these  latter  did  not 
ao  much  feel  the  inconvenience  of  being  under  Freodi 
jurisdiction,  fjoeing  that  since  1849  they  had  had  do 
ConsiU  of  tlicir  omi,  and  all  the  other  interests  of  Ttalj 
had  been  committed  to  the  care  of  France,  in  the 
absence  of  any  Italian  Consul. 

The  reason  for  what  at  first  sight  8eems  to  be  i 
strange  arrangement  is  to  be  found  in  the  interjiretatioa 
given  to  the  phrase,  '  Protector  of  Christianity  in  the 
East.'  This  being,  as  has  been  before  explained,  one  d 
the  titles  acconled  to  France,  in  times  past,  by  the  Sultjini 
of  Turkey,  lias  l>ccn  interpreted  (o  mean  that  all  Cliris- 
tian  (Latin)  interests  within  the  Tiu-kish  Empire  must  Ik 
protected  by  and  through  the  French  authorities,  and  by 
them  alone.  Every  question,  therefore,  which  concetw 
the  relifrious  establishinonta  of  the  Latins,  must  be  dish 
with  by  their  Fi-ench  protectors,  who  have  the  tixcluare 
right  of  interference  on  their  behalf. 
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Persounl  und  purely  secular  interests  may,  of  course, 
be  otherwise  tieated ; — an  Italian,  Siiaiuard,  or  Austrian 
would,  of  course,  go  to  his  own  national  Consul,  where 
either  personal  or  secular  inten^to  were  involved.  Monktt, 
however,  within  Convent*,  cauuot  be  said  to  have  cither 
personal  or  secular  interests  apart  from  tliose  (»f  the  com- 
munity witli  which  they  arc  iucorporatcd,  and  all  llie 
religious  commuuities  come  under  the  jurisdiction  and 
protectorate  of  France. 

So  it  came  to  pass  tliat  the  worthy  gentleman  who 
arrived  in  Jcm^alcm  as  Spanish  Consul  had  at  that  time 
no  duties  to  perform — unless,  by  very  rare  chance,  a 
traveller  from  the  Western  Feninsida'  visited  Jerusalem. 
Tlie  Spanish  Consulate,  therefore,  turned  its  attention  to 
the  Jewish  quarter  for  procuring  subjects,  even  from 
among  the  very  people  who  had  been  expelled  wholesale 
from  their  most  Catholic  country  in  1492.  But  tho 
Sephardim,  i.e.  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jewish 
families  of  Jerusalem,  had  been  now  nesirly  four  centuries 
settled  as  'IWkish  subjects,  and  therefore  could 
had.  I  heard,  however,  that  after  a  time  twir  Jjwislrf^ 
femilies,  arriving  fresh  from  Oran,  accepted  ihi 
protection,  desiring  anything  rather  than  to  be  apcountaj, 
Turks.  Under  the  circumstances  here  descrih'd, ; 
so  slender  a  body  of  subjects  for  his  jurisdiction,  thia  Very 
dazzling  uniform  of  the  Sjmuiah  Consul,  and  full  staffv 
official  retainers,  were  as  empty  of  significwice  as  Queen 
Isabella's  title  of  Sovereignty  m  America,  or  as  the  Arch- 

■  I  belicTO  thAt  tho  Cnnnulato  wb8  aiao  oommusionod  for  PortngoMe 
nflUn.  South  AmericftOB  mitrbt  aloo.if  thoy  diOM, Ii*to  the  mob protMcttcm, 
but  thoM  would  pva  but  Torj-  tnHiti);  mldittoim  lo  lb«  ConivUr  Aitlj.  I 
DOTor  bMtii  of  an?  pvTMOH  from  Uio«e  Americftii  cuiuttka  hnvuig  nmred. 
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biahop  of  Toledo's  office  as  Patriarch  of  the  Indies.  But 
our  httle  European  society  gained  a  pleasant  addition 
ill  M.  and  Madiime  tie  Garciii  and  their  suite,  and  pure 
Castiliaii  was  tlicuccforward  added  ])ernuLneutly  to  the 
lai^uflges  spoken  in  our  drawing-rooms. 

French  ships  of  war  were  now  more  frequently  seen 
upon  the  coast  of  Falealjne  than  heretofore.  Their 
officerfl  visited  the  Holy  City,  and  in  tlieir  presence  the 
native  Latin  Chriiitians  lifted  u)j  their  heads  with  cheerful 
expectation.  But,  nevertheless,  I  do  not  remember  any 
instance  of  insulting  triumph,  or  of  umtiie  advantage, 
taken  by  the  Latins  over  their  '  ortliodox '  brethix-n 
— the  natives  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Chiuxhes,  who 
were  therefore  supposed  to  be  identified  witli  the  Russian 
cau«e,  and  who  had  now  no  naval  or  military  patronage 
on  their  side. 

To  all  outward  appearance  the  Conventa  of  the 
rival  churchco  also  kc|)t  peace  with  each  other;  even 
the  inveterate  disputes  between  them,  to  which  the 
public  had  so  long  been  acciL-^tomed,  were  now  suspended, 
partly  because  the  Sanctuary  diflicullies  had  been  to 
some  extent  decided  by  the  superior  lay  authority  of  tlie 
Government,  whose  aid  had  been  invoketl  by  both  parties, 
and  partly  because  the  Presidents  of  the  Convents  on  each 
side  had  the  wisdom  to  perceive  thai  colIiMtms  during 
this  period  of  national  war  could  not  but  lead  lo  ulterior 
and  v/idcT  com]>Hcations. 

In  April  thei^*  arrived  a  second  liirge  l>o(ly  of  French 
pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land,  six  of  whom  were  clci^,  ami 
one  a  baron.  They  paid  at  the  English  Consulate  a  visit 
of  ceremony.    Their  i«o  guides  and  conductor,  being  the 
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one  an  Englishman  bom  and  the  other  a  British  subject 
(Latin  Maltese),  was  the  reason  for  this  visit  being,  to 
some  extent,  a  vi^t  of  business,  da  well  a»  for  fHeudly 
civility,  as  through  the  conductor  and  hia  Consulate  t!ie 
necessary  arrangements  were  made. 

The  visitors  expressed  a  hope  that  they  raiglit  receive 
as  much  assistance  in  thdr  expedition  to  the  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea  as  they  courteously  acknowledged  thuir 
predecessors — the  last  French  party — had  received.  (It 
will  he  rememl)ered  that  the  former  jxirty  had  been  in 
danger  of  not  getting  to  the  Jordan  at  all,  until  we 
succeeded  in  releasing  their  baggage  animals,  whicli  tluj 
Turkish  authorities  h:Kl  impressed  for  Government  ser- 
vice in  the  removal  of  troojw  to  the  seat  of  war.) 

The  good  offices  to  be  rendered  by  us  consisted  not 
only  in  our  protecting  theu-  riding  and  ba^agc  auimals 
from  the  '  Stdftr'  (Government  impressment),  but  also  in 
making  arrangements  for  their  escort,  acvonling  to  the 
contract  made  at  the  British  Consulate  with  the  Arab 
tribes,  who  monopolised  the  privilege  of  conducting 
travellers  through  their  territories  in  that  direction, 
according  to  ccrt4un  terms  of  a  larif  agreed  upon,  and 
which  was  not  to  be  exceeded.' 

■  This  conlrett  ira»  of  gTfiat  utility  dnriofi  Um  jwriod  when  Turkish  nie 
irut  iM-acticall;  a  nonnntitj.  It  premited  the  Arab  tiitm  bam  ^xttaiiog 
iBOiMi>-  M  tlwar  own  dixcKtims,  (ir  ercn  Gtttitiiit;  «hirmiilu«  wilh  <acb  otiiar 
upon  the  lii^li  mm!  fnr  powauioa  of  iravtllen.  ,  E&ch  aibe  uailenook  the 
iwVf  «r  uacort  and  guard,  in  r^ulnt  roUtian.  The  &m  wcn>  lixeit  ami 
inodenu.iuicl  wi>ren«vi-r('XCt<od«d.  During  ihUnnnner,  l8-M,w«aucGoed«d 
In  malting  a  fun h«r  contract  with  tlie  Adw&n  Anfaa  fi>r  e9ci>rt  btif/nd  iat- 
(lau  to  ABunan  ftuit  J«nah.  Old 'Abdul  AiMut,  the  M^otiatar,  got  a  present 
of  n  blue  ooat  {JSAA),  and  ahawl  for  the  head  (Keftab) ;  \ia  attaadutfl  got 
ft  ducat  among  tham.fii*.,  nomiioatly  for  idioting  t!mrmar««iti  tmi-nlfii^  over 
oar  TockT  roada,  to  which  Uujr  an  not  aematoined  tu  Ibe  deaen. 
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The  system  of  regular  responsible  escort  for  ttnvellera 
had  hitherto  worked  very  w«ll.  It  was  now  extended  to 
the  Eastern  side  of  Joi-don. 

We  had  another  proof  this  year  of  the  slrengtlieniiig 
of  Latin  interests  in  the  Holy  Land. 

In  a  former  chaj)tcr  (cti.  XITL)  I  have  rebted  the 
proceedings  in  the  village  of  Bait  Jala,  nejir  Bcililehem, 
between  the  peasantry  of  that  hitherto  Greek  and  Mos- 
lem place  and  the  Latin  Patriarch,  in  respect  of  the  semi- 
nary and  patriarchal  residence  which  he  was  endeavour- 
it^  to  establish  tlicrc.  During  his  residence  of  about 
three  months  the  villagers  had  treated  his  Grace  veiy 
unceremoniously,  and  he  resolved  to  appeal  in  person  to 
Constantinople.  He  was  in  great  indignation  with  the 
Turkish  authorities,  and  left  Jerusalem  in  February  in 
company  of  the  French  ConsiJ. 

By  means  of  the  immense  weight  of  the  French 
Embassy  at  the  Porte  at  this  time,  and  owing  to  the 
annihilation,  for  the  present,  of  Russo-Greek  influena' 
there,  the  Patriarch  was  successfiil  in  obtahiing  a  firman 
of  authorisation  for  carrying  out  his  plans. 

The  Patriarch  returned  fi:x>m  Constantinople  on 
August  21at.  So  great  was  the  stir  and  preparation 
matle  for  his  reception  that  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  an 
expedition  into  the  coimtry,  wliich  had  been  arranged  for 
that  day,  being  unable  to  hire  a  horse  for  my  kawwfls, 
every  beast  being  engaged  for  the  triumphant  proceoaon 
of  the  Patriarch  in  the  afternoon.  The  firing  of  muskets 
in  feux  dejoie  announced  the  approach  of  his  party,  and 
we  watched  the  arrival  over  the  hills  fi-om  the  West.  It 
was  a  pretty  sight. 
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The  cavalcade  was,  of  course,  headed  by  mounted 
kawwilsaes,  bearing  Uieir  silver  staves  of  oflScc.  The 
Patriarch's  own  kawwasses  were  nccomi>anied  by  those  of 
the  French  and  other  Roman  Cathohc  Consulates,  and 
the  Turkish  authoriti&s  had  also  sent  officials,  according  to 
custom,  to  join  in  ttie  reception. 

The  reluctant,  owner  of  the  site  nbosen  by  tlie  Patri- 
arch waB  called  on  to  sell  it,  but  he— a  peasant  of  the 
place — being  in  the  interest  of  the  Greek  Church,  stiJl 
refused  to  accept  trom  the  Latin  invaders  the  price 
offered  for  his  hind,  though  it  was  a  very  handsome  sum. 
This  was  then  placed  in  tlepoeit  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turkish  authorities.  Tiircc  years  later  1  know  he  had  not 
accepted  the  money.  It  may  be  that  he  look  it  at  last, 
under  a  tlireat  of  loang  it  altogether.  The  new  buildings 
were,  however,  begun  and  carried  out.  All  efforts  at 
creating  a  disturbance  were  st('nily  repressed  with  a  high 
hand  under  the  Turkish  administration,  quickened  by  the 
zeal  of  the  French  Consulate. 

The  humble  village  church  of  the  Greeks 
Bpcedily  eclipsed  by  the  pretentious  architectu 
Xjatin  church — the  Patriarcli's  paliice  rose  adjoi 
of  the  extensive  olive  grove,  and  to  it  was  rcmov 
Jenisaleni,  the  clerical  seminary  for  the  educat 
Ttatirt'  youths  (a  sptem  hitherto  seldom  adopted  by 
Greek  Church)  in  an  European  airriculum  of  theology  and 
other  studies.  The  three  establishments  formed  Ihreo 
ndes  of  a  quadrangle,  and  the  fine  church  bell  now 
resounds  there  among  the  hille,  being  heard  both  at 
Eachel's  Sepulchre  and  at  Bethlehem. 

Hitherto  Eastern  Christians  liviDg  in  South  Palestine 
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bad  been  compelled  to  observe  the  terms  of  ca^ntul 
with  their  Moslem  conquerors  under  Omar — to 
from  building  new  churches  and  from   ringing  dii 
bells.     Instead  of  bells  they  were  obliged    to  use 
nakoos,  or  a  plank  of  wood  susjiended,  and  struck  wi: 
hammer  for  the  purpose  of  calling  tbc  congregalion 
service. 

We  bad  a  small  bell  within  the    premises  of 
English  Church,  ance  1846,  which  was  at  first 
call  our  builders  together,  and  at  the  Latin  Con 
small  bell  was  also  used.     Excepting  for  these,  the 
of  bells  would  have  been  unknown  to  the  inhal 
In  July,  1854,  our  small  bell  was  rcpkcef)  by  a 
one  over  the  gateway  in  our  church  premises.     But 
the  Ijatins  were  able  to  rejoice  in  having  at  least 
able  to  set  one  good  bell  ringing  over  the  Judean  hilk 

There  was  another  reason  besides  his  satisfiicticm  in  tht 
triumph  over  the  Greek  Church,  which  made  the  Patriani 
rejoice  in  his  success  in  foimding  an  establishment  at  ha 
Jala.  This  place  is  sufficiently  near  to  the  Sanctuatj  M 
Bethlehem  to  be  a  convenient  residence  for  the  Patriureh. 
who  would  have  found  some  difficulty  in  eslablishing  Iud* 
self  at  Bethleliem  itself,  because  the  ground  there  w* 
preoccupied  by  the  monks  residing  in  the  T^tdn  ConveoL 

The  secular  clergy,  who  arrived  in  the  Holy  Lud 
in  the  Pairiarch'a  train,  had  always  been  regarded  wid 
a  certain  amount  of  jealousy  and  disfavour  by  ^ 
monks,  who  had  come  to  look  upon  themselves  as  ii« 
rifjhtful  reprasentatives  of  Ijitin  Christianity,  and  who  Si 
not  at  all  feel  incUucd  to  submit  themselves  and  thai 
concerns  to  tlie  Patriarchate.    Indeed  the  Superiors  d 
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Terra  Santa  Convcols  made  a  dctcrmineil  resistance  to 
the  pretenaons  of  the  Latin  Patriarch  tf)  have  control  of 
their  revenues.  The  monks  sturdily  refused  to  hand  over 
the  moiieys  whioJi  were  remitted  from  Europe,  or  to 
render  any  account  of  expenditure. 

In  this  quarrel  between  the  Patriarch  nnd  his  seculars 
and  the  monks,  the  latter  were  supportetl  by  tlie  Austrian 
Consulate,  on  the  ground  that  a  large  [wrtion  of  the 
fimd«  in  dispute  were  contributed  by  the  feithful  in  the 
Austrian  Empire.  The  Consul  even  threatened  to  send 
the  chests  of  dollars  back  intact  to  Europe,  rather  than 
allow  the  Patriarch  to  touch  them.  The  quarrel  was 
referred  to  Rome  for  decision,  imd  the  result  was  in 
favour  of  the  monks,  who  were  confirmed  in  their  rights, 
and  in  the  freedom  of  their  financial  aQairs  Irom  the 
Patriarchal  interference. 

The  monks  would  assuredly  not  have  been  pleased 
had  the  Patriarch  attempted  to  establieh  himself  and  his 
people  in  Bethlelicm  itaclf ;  but  they  could  not,  of  course, 
raLie  any  objection  to  the  founding  of  a  Latin  institution 
at  Bait  Jala,  especially  as  this  was  done  in  despite  of  the 
Greeks;  and  so  the  Latin  Patriarchate  and  college,  with 
it«  church,  may  now  be  seen  ovei-  against  Bethlehem  with 
i(5  ancient  Convent,  while  Eachel's  Sepulclirc  by  the  way- 
ade  lies  between  the  two. 

The  Patriarch's  buildings  were  not  completed  with- 
out giwng  offence  to  tlie  French  authorities  ;  for  it  was 
discovered  one  day  that  his  Grace  had  had  scidptiu-ed 
over  the  principal  entrance  his  own  family  coat-of-arms, 
instead  of  any  emblem  denoting  the  Patriarchal  office 
(exceptii^  his  official  hat),  or,  what  had  been  fully  ex- 
it a  s 
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peeled,  the  arms  of  Prance,  tlirough  whose  ^orts  alone 
the  institution  had  been  begun  and  brought  to  a  compte- 
tion.  The  Patriarch's  arms,  being  carved  on  tlie  keystoM 
of  the  arch,  could  not  be  caidly  romovwl,  and  they  wen 
suffered  to  remain. 

The  Latin  Patriarch,  while  availing  himself  to  the 
fiill  of  the  advantages  to  the  Latin  cause  of  the  TmkiA 
alliance  wit^  Franco,  was  persouallj  strongly  oppoiei 
to  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  It  was  found  on  m 
occasion  that  at  a  banquet  the  portrait  of  the  Empfnt 
was  turned  with  its  face  to  the  wall,  while  the  cob- 
pauiou  portrait  of  the  Empress  was  properly  boif 
Both  had  been  sent  to  him  as  presents  &om  the 
Court. 

The  seminary  at  Bait  Jala  was  Ukcly  to  prove 
useful  institutiwi  in  ftulhering  the  Latin  cause.  Prosehrte 
from  other  communities  were  always  welcomed  by  \xA 
tlie  Convent  and  the  Patriarchal  party.  As  in  ode 
countries,  so  in  Palestine,  the  Iloman  Catholics  held  ooi 
to  those  among  whom  they  laboured  the  tempting  to 
of  education.  Monke  would  send  promising  yoaib 
for  education  to  Rome,  the  nuns  offered  educaiia 
in  Paris  to  any  who  seemed  Ukely  to  core  for  Ensp- 
pean  accomphshmenls ;  and  tlie  Patriarch  and  tfat 
Dames  de  Sion  saw  the  wistiom  of  founding  educatw^ 
institutions  near  Jerusalem ;  for  people  of  all  creeds  hid 
awoke  to  the  advantages  of  education,  and  were  desrooi 
to  have  it  aa  a  means  of  advancement  in  condition  andii 
wealth. 

The  LaUn  Patriarch  frequently  represented  how  fa 
the  latins  are  in  Turkey  aa  compared  with  the  ChriitiD 
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of  the  Greek  Church  or  those  of  other  Eastern 
churches.  lu  ihis  he  was  i»  jxirfect  accord  with  the 
monks  aud  with  Boman  CathoUc  pilgrims,  who  were 
always  lamenUng  the  persecutions  and  iiyustice  to  which 
they  and  '  ttieir  Uttle  flock '  were  habitually  exposed  at 
the  hands  of  the  Greek  Church.  But  vigorous  measures 
were  now  being  taken  to  remedy  this  state  of  things, 
and  to  win  converts  to  the  Latin  fold. 

There  was,  liowevcr,  cue  serious  obstacle  to  the  efforts 
made  by  tiie  Latins  to  obtain  proselytes  from  other  Chris- 
tian Churches.  This  was  the  disgust  felt  among  Easterns 
at  the  astsumpLion  by  the  rD[>e  of  tliu  odicc  and  title  of 
Vicegerent  of  Christ.  The  ]>hrasc  '  Waked  Allah,'  *the 
Deputy  {alier  ego)  of  God,'  \s  to  the  Oriental  mind  notJiing 
short  of  blasphemy. 

The  English  travellers  in  Palestine  hail  been  numerous 
this  year.  The  services  in  om:  church  on  Easter  Day 
were  numerously  attended.  At  the  early  morning 
Arabic  service  there  were  Arabs  present  from  Grifiaa 
(Goplina)  as  well  as  from  other  vilhiges.  One  of  tlic 
Bethlehem  womcu  present  had  put  on  a  splendid  new 
dress  in  honour  of  the  festival. 

At  the  10  o'clock  linglish  service  the  Church  was 
full,  although  the  heavy  rain  kept  some  of  the  travellera 
away.  There  were  seventy-eight  commiuiicanta,  beaides 
the  three  ofliciating  clcrg)'.  Among  this  number  were 
a  good  many  native  Christians. 

Batherlo  we  bad  been  unable  to  erect  any  kin 
belfry  for  our  church — Moslem  law,  or  rather  the 
salem  Capitulations,  forbidding  Christians  to  usr 
but  in  the  course  of  thia  year  a  small  l>etfry  w: 
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on  one  of  Ihit  missioa  buildings,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward the  bell — not  a  large  ouc,  but  having  a  good  full 
sound — was  regularly  rung  for  Divine  service  at 
times. 

Abdu'I  Walihad,  the  Kftdi  of  Nabloos,  and  some 
the  chief  members  of  the  TokAn  family,  visited  oiu:  churcl: 
and  expressed  tbeir  dcUght  at  the  absence  of  images  an^ 
pictures. 

On  Sunday  a  large  number  of  Sepliwdi  Jews  came 
the  churcli,  and  waited  long  before  the  doors  were  open 
when  they  came  in  and  stayed  to  witness  the  scrvic 
This  was  a  very  unusual  thing,  for  the  Rabbinical  Jews 
are  afraid  of  magical  influence  being  exerted  upon  thet 
by  what  they  may  hoai-,  or  by  the  crosses  and  oths 
things  to  be  found  in  I^atin  and  Greek  churches. 

On  tlie  same  day  a  number  of  Greek  monks  came 
also  during  Divine  service. 

Our  travellers  had  gone  about  with  as  much  frcodc 
as  usual,  without  any  inconvenience,  excepting  that  one 
who  had  ventured  too  near  the  Temple  Sanctuary  on  th( 
City  Wall,  was  hurt  by  a  stone  which  a  Moslem  boy  ha 
thrown  at  him  in  his  fanatical  auger. 

The  miUtaiy  commandant  had  allowed  us,  for  tl 
first  time,  to  take  a  large  party  of  travellers  to  the  top  of 
the  CiUidel,  or  Tower  of  David,  to  the  no  small  astonish- 
ment of  tlie  Moslems  when  tliey  beheld  them  on  the  toj 
of  the  castle. 

The  Chief  of  the  Adwfln  Arabs,  from  the  Jordan  plair 
Deab  el  'AdwJin,  came  to  Jerusalem  on  his  own  busint 
ami  .sent  me  word  that  he  was  able  and  willing  to 
for  the  di'awing  up  of  the  contract  whereby  the  comfo 
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and  safety  of  English  travellen;  might  be  seciired.  He 
anuoimced  that  the  Cluef  Alxlu'l  Azeez  was  ready  to 
come  if  invited. 

This  meant  that  the  Bedawy  Chief  and  hb  suite  were 
within  reach  aomewhere  on  the  east  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  which  serves  as  a  barrier  between  the  civilised 
world,  having  government  authority,  and  Desert  rule  and 
territory.  The  wild  men  shelter  in  quiet  nooks  behind  it, 
and  there  comnimiicatc  with  people  who  may  give  them 
the  meeting. 

In  a  few  hours  the  Shaikh  appeared.  He  and  his 
party  are  real  wild  Arabs — dirty,  and  forming  a  strong 
contrast  to  his  cousin  Deab,  who  is  dressed  as  clean  and 
as  well  as  any  Eflendi  of  tlie  towu,  but  with  a  more  mag- 
nificent sword  than  any  KfTendi.  They  are  both  tall 
fellows,  with  hawk  eyes  and  noses.  All  tlie  Adw&n  party 
were  cbildislily  curious  about  the  bouse  and  furniture  (so 
new  to  thcin). 

The  celebration  of  the  Queen's  birthday  was  always 
duly  observed  at  the  British  Consulate  on  May  24th, 
according  to  the  custom  by  whicli  the  birt]Klay.H  of  foreigu 
sovereigns  were  celebrated  at  the  Consulate  belonging  to 
their  respective  nations.  Every  Consul  came  in  uniform 
to  pay  his  respects,  accompanied  by  his  suite  in  full  elate. 
The  Tatriarcbs,  Chief  llabbia  of  the  Jews,  the  Turkish 
autliorities,  and  priuciiMil  inhabitants  of  every  creed,  also 
joined  in  thus  doing  honour  to  the  day. 

Tlicsc  \Tsitor3  were  always  received  by  the  Consul  of 
the  nation  whose  royal  birthday  was  thus  being  kept,  in 
full  uniform,  and  they  were  entertained  with  sweetmeats, 
sherbets,  pipisj,  and  coU'ee. 
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Our  Queea's  birthday  this  year  was  kept  with 
ceremony.  The  firat  visitor  at  half-past  8  in  the  mwu- 
iug  was  om-  fiiem!  M.  Botto,  tJie  French  Consul,  who  had 
previously  sent  us  some  beautiful  and  rare  (iowera  from 
his  garden. 

In  the  evening  the  rooms  were  filled  agmn  by  a 
party — the  new  Spunish  Conaid  and  his  lady  speaki 
Castilinu,  our  French  and  other  visitors  their  respedi' 
languages,  Arab  Christian  ladies  in  silks  and  diamoods, 
with  natural  flowers  in  their  head-dresses.  The  Prussiaii 
Pastor  and  our  Bishop  were  in  one  corner  discussing  the 
war  and  Prussian  politics  with  tlie  Pi'ussiau  Consul,  whose 
bride,  newly  arrived,  played  classical  music  on  the  piaiio 
forl«,  as  she,  being  a  Moschelles,  could  play ;  and  at 
intervals  a  pilgrim  from  Qcrmajiy,  who  bad  wandered 
hither,  gave  sweet  music  on  his  harp. 

The  Pashi  had  not  come  that  day,  probably  becai 
he  was  so  old  and  feeble ;  and  the  Sephardi  Chief 
was  ill,  so  he,  too,  was  absent. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  *  God  save  the  Queen^ 
was  sung,  aud  the  second  verse  with  8{>ccial  em 
in  present  drcumstances,  when  war  was  actually 
on,  for  the  Austrian  post  had  told  us  of  the 
having  crossed  tlie  Danube,  that  our  fleet  had  gone 
Vania,  and  had  also  brought  indistinct  rumours  of 
Greek  insurrection. 

So  much  for  the  city  and  \ts  affaire.  Though 
Pasha  was  eighty-four  years  old,  he  certainly  did  govern 
with  a  much  firmer  hand  than  bis  predecessor  had  done, 
and  he  subdued  the  country  under  him. 

We  liad,  besides,  at  present  a  respectable  garriann 
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trou^u  in  Jtinnsulem,  aiid  so  wcrt  kept  in  peace  for  some 
time.  As  for  the  surrouiicling  coimtry,  a  disturbaucc  might 
oocasionaUy  be  imiuiueut  amoug  the  villagers ;  but  it  was 
a  comfort  to  kaow  that  there  was  no  oae  man  with 
inSuence  eoough  to  rally  the  dLscoDtcnttiJ  around  him. 
'Abderralihm4n  el  Amer  (of  Hebron)  and  Abu  Gosh 
both  imderstood  their  lucrative  poaitious  too  well  to  be 
induced  to  inteirupt  the  general  tranquillity  to  any  great 
extent,  and  the  Government  contented  itself  with  in- 
spiriog  awe  into  the  peiuxtntry  by  now  and  then  taking 
out  the  t^vo  brass  Geld-piecc»  on  to  the  Mcidftu,  or  public 
promenade,  outside  the  city,  and  firing  them  off.  The 
reverberations  of  sound  againsi  the  hills  were  multiplied 
along  the  valleya  iiir  away.  These  two  were  the  only 
portable  pieces  of  artillery,  possessed  by  the  Ottoman 
Sultan,  between  H^ypt  and  Acre. 

There  was,  however,  another  weighty  reason  for  the 
present  repose  of  our  rural  champions.  The  new  Grand 
Vizier  was  Mehemet  Kubrusli  Faslia,  before  referred  to, 
whose  name  inspired  more  terror  tlian  the  two  brass 
guns.  In  1846-7,  when  he  was  Pashi  of  Jerusalem,  he 
bad  made  them  all  feel  that  they  had  a  master.  His 
seizure  and  banishment  of  turbulent  chieftains  were 
still  vividly  remembered,  and  his  being  now  at  the  height 
of  power  as  the  Grand  Vizier  at  Constantinople  had  a 
great  effect  on  the  population. 

It  was  probably  under  this  influence  that  one  day 
three  of  the  leaders  in  the  CSvic  Divftn  (Mejlis)  were 
suddenly  placed  under  arrest,  and  speedily  shipjied  off  1 
Con*ttautinop!e,  as  being  jwUtically  sTisp<?fted.   These  we 
Mohammed  Durweesh  Effeiidi,  'Ali  Xakoeb  Efibndi 
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Khaleel  Effendi.  They  affected  in  public  that  tbey  were 
going  on  a  vi^t  to  cougratukte  the  new  Vizier,  Kubruali 
Pashji,  their  old  acquaintance,  and  actually  came  to  take 
a  ceremonial  leave  of  ise  on  the  oocaaon,  reckoning  upon 
the  favourable  idea  this  step  would  product;  amoog  the 
people.  Thia  ceremony  was  performed,  and  uo  al 
waa  made  on  either  ^de  to  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

Another  sudden  blow  was  struck  within  the  city. 
The  Chief  of  the  Police,  Khalccl  Aga  er-Besstks,  was  coa- 
victed  of  oollusiou  in  a  theft  committed  witli  violence  in 
the  houiie  of  a  Jew  under  EugUah  protection.  He 
deprived  of  office,  and  was  impriaoned  for  several  weel 
lie  has  been  previously  described  as  being  a  man 
notoriously  bad  reputation.  He  had  been  so  long  ia 
office  that  his  power  was  great,  and  it  was 
what  efforts  were  made  at  the  British  Consulate,  directlj 
and  indirectly,  to  obtain  his  release. 

There  were  visits  of  official  persons  interceding 
his  behalf,  private  conversations  of  Jews  under 
of  what  Ilia  revengeful  tipirit  (and  wc  had  only  too  great 
cauae  to  know  what  a  vindictive,  cruel  man  he  was) 
]>rompt  his  relations  and  spies  to  do.  Efforts  were 
by  village  Shaikhs  to  bribe  the  emptoyhf  of  the  Conaulal 
to  speak  in  his  favour — even  Bedawcen  Chiefs  introdu( 
the  subject,  amid  other  matter,  when  met  in  uncxpecl 
places.  Deib  AdwAn  from  beyond  Jordan  came  to  the 
office  for  the  purpose  of  intercesMon,  but  it  was  observed 
tliiLt  he  had  on  a  new  suit  of  clotlics  and  a  new  sword- 
thingfi  which  told  plainly  that  he  was  not  disinterested. 

It  was  GUI'  custom  to  liave  the  post  conveyed  betwcei 
JiifftL  mul  JcruiMilem  by  our  own  k^iwwas,  of^en  by-  night. 
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and  alwap  in  perfect  safety,  although  the  FVcnch  Cooaul's 
postman,  with  kawwd^so^,  had  been  occafiiooally  pluu< 
dered  of  property  (not  of  letters)  on  the  way. 

One  night,  however,  iu  the  course  of  the  summer,  the 
English  [K)st  was  stopped  on  the  Plain  of  Sharon  by  a 
noted  thief  oamcd  Sa'adch,'  not  for  the  purjwse  of  rob- 
bery, but  to  cspoetulalc  on  the  imprisonment  of  thia 
same  Khaleel  Aga  er-RessAs,  Cliief  of  the  Police,  at  the 
instance  of  the  British  Consulate,  as  described,  because 
he  (Sa'adeh)  was  under  an  obligation  of  gratitude  to  tliis 
man  for  having,  not  long  before,  allowed  him  to  escape 
from  the  SeragUo  dungeon  for  a  bribe  of  1,400  piaati'cs 
and  a  quantity  of  silver — (peasant)  women's  ornaments. 
As  it  was,  the  robber  only  vented  his  displeasure,  but 
dechured  that  if  it  had  been  another  of  my  men,  whom  ho 
named,  that  he  had  met,  he  should  have  adopted  otlicr 
measures  than  the  use  of  unpleasant  words. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE. 

The  arrcrt  and  impriaonment  of  tbi§  arch  offender  attracted 
II  great  deal  of  ultention.  For  iiiaoy  yeara  lie  and  a  gMig  of 
accomplices,  roblxira  and  miirdurorR,  moKtly  of  the-  lowest  class 
of  Mrtslf^m  peasantry  of  Bethlchom,  Ufla,  and  Siloam,  liad  been 
the  terror  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  Chief  of  the  police 
a»  he  was,  he  had  been  in  league  with  all  the  well-known  dcfl* 
peradoeD  inside  and  outside  of  the  city. 

The  lion'ii  share  of  all  spoils  fell  to  him,  and  if  now  and 
then  some  of  hie  accomplices  happened  to  bo  caught  and 
BiTcsted,  eometimed  with  bin  connivance  to  Rave  appn^ 
as  chief  of  the  police  knew  how  to  lightoo  Uiuir  imp' 
and  to  &cilitate  theii  escape.  His  nadacity  at  last 
All.     He  WAS  caught  in  thefhct  of  robbing  an  En  * 

I  anoa  ban^  at  J«ntdalam  in  IBW, 
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uu)  the  Tiirkish  authorities  were  made  to  underHtand  that  Ebi 
no  consideration  (and  thie  man  had  amassed  great  wealth,  whicb 
he  was  able  to  use  in  bribery)  mnst  tbey  this  time  condone  bis 
crimes  or  let  him  escape.  Thiu  was  Jonualetn  rid  of  an 
portable  plague. 

But  many  dark  threats  of  vengeance  were  uttered 
those  who  bad  guccbeded  in  cbeckiaj;  his  career,  and  it 
a  good  deal  of  qtiiut  courage  to  turn  a  deaf  vti  to  all  hiut«  ukI 
intimationK  of  danger,  and  to  persevere  in  requiring  his  det«ii* 
tion  during  many  months  for  hin  crimes,  and  then  after  hia  r»- 
leatie  in  preventing  hifi  t>eing  at  any  time  rciniitated  in  oflke. 

The  influence  of  tlie  British  Conmlato  was  vigoroad; 
cited  in  briuj^ing  this  oSTundcr  to  justice,  and  in  Retyping 
Tnilciiih  authoritieti  to  their  duty  in  carrying  out  his  pumfb>l 
ment^  which  was  after  all  but  slight  in  comparieon  with  the 
long  list  of  heinous  crimes  which  he  bad  committed.  Tbc 
chief  of  the  police  was  not  the  only  criminal  of  his  gang,  who 
iu  an  evil  hoiu:  for  himself  meddled  with  British  proUgit. 
Others  too  wore  detected  and  punitihcd,  and  thiuvury  among 
those  who  could  look  to  the  Consulate  for  redress  wsa  checked 
for  a  long  time  tn  come. 

The  lesson  of  this  chastL»;mcnt  was  not  without  conndem' 
effect  on  all  offenders  and  on  the  public. 

The  Qortlieni  portion  of  my  Consular  district  had 
late  remained  quiet.  The  advantage  of  having  a  nati 
Englishman  as  Vicc-Consul  at  the  port  of  Caifa  tv 
became  very  manifest.  Levaiiliues  or  Eastcra  Cli 
might  be  hoodwinked  or  intimidated,  as  they  usually 
were  m  troublous  times.  Very  few  persons  of 
clastiea  understand  what  we  mean  by  either  peraonal  oF 
iriDra!  courage.  Moreover,  they  have  generally  trade  of 
tlicir  own  to  attend  to,  wiiich  involves  Ihem  in  personal 
relations  \vith  tlie  autliorilies  and  the  inhabitants.  They 
view  matter;8  from  a  special  asirect    only — they  rarelj 
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leave  Uie  town  where  they  reside  unless  it  be  for  some 
busmess  transaction  of  their  own  with  the  peasantry. 
However  upright  and  wiUing  they  may  be,  they  cannot 
show  the  1k>U1  front  wliicli  a  Britiah  agent  should  always 
be  ready  to  show ;  they  cannot  obtain  information  aa  an 
Englishman  can,  from  unbiaseed  sources.  They  have  not 
the  vigour  necessary  to  allow  of  ()rompt  action.  They 
dare  not  risik  loan  in  their  own  trade  or  business  by 
which  they  live,  and  arc  thus  hampered  just  at  the  veiy 
time  when  independence  is  essential.  (One  of  our  Con- 
sidaragejits,  Mr.  M.  d'A.  Finzi,  of  Acre,  had  done  us  good 
service  during  a  long  period  of  years,  dating  back  to 
before  the  occupation  of  Spia  by  the  Egyptians.     He 

I  was  of  Jewish  birth,  and  much  reapccted  by  Ins  people.) 
I  We  had  at  this  time  Blr.  E.  T.  Rogers  as  our  Vice- 
Consul  at  Caifa,  the  central  harbour  of  Palestine,  cloae  to 
the  fortress  of  St.  Jean  d'Acro,  within  easy  reach  of 
<3alilee  on  the  one  liand,  and  Samaria  on  the  otiier,  and 
of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  Nazareth,  and  Tibe- 
rias— midway  between  Jerusalem  and  Bayroot,  and  on 
the  direct  line  of  comraumcation  by  sea  wiili  Jaffa,  Tyre, 
and  Si<lon — Egypt  and  Eiu^pe.  Thus  I  was  able  to 
obtain  Inistworthy  information  m  to  llie  course  of  events 
within  an  important  part  of  the  country.  Mr.  Rogcra 
spoke,  read,  and  wrote  Arabic  fluently.  In  i;a.se  of  trou- 
bles breaking  out,  we  had  also  In  him  an  officer  ready 
and  able  t/)  proceed  at  once  to  the  sjiot,  whenever  the 
presence  of  a  British  agent  was  likely  to  r»«*rain  evil- 
doers or  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  1 
ment.  During  the  disturbances  at  Hebt 
at  Nabloos  in  1S5G,  Mr.  Vice-Cooau' 
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essential  sen-ice— especially  iu  Ihe  rescue  of  the  Eot. 
Lyde  from  his  dangerouf*  position   in  Nablooei — vliicfa 
will  be  described  hereafter. 

Early  in  1854  the  Moslema  of  Caifa  were  restless  and 
troublesome — one  of  them  l>eat  a  Jew,  a  British  protect 
— but  no  witnesses  ventured  to  come  forward  and  give 
evidence  for  conviction  of  the  offender.  The  harbour- 
master used  bsolent  language  in  public,  cursing  the 
French  and  the  English  iiationa,  and  other  proofe  were 
given  of  the  irritable  state  of  feeling  of  the  Moslems. 
But  no  serious  mischief  was  attempted,  ihe  first  begin- 
ning having  been  pmmptly  noticed  and  cJiecked. 

In  this,  and  this  alone,  lay  our  strength ;  the  imme- 
diate measures,  taken  on  the  smallest  occasion,  to  reetrain 
lawless  or  offensive  conduct  to  British  subjects,  and  this 
during  a  long  course  of  years  previously,  had  created 
a  prestige  which  now  proved  our  defence,  and  the 
defence  of  many  thousands  of  people  where  no  oth 
lielp  or  defence  was  to  be  got. 

During  the  period  ihai  I  have  been  descrilHQg,  do 
English  ships  of  war  arrived  at  the  port  of  Jaffa  nor  off 
the  coast  at  Carrael  and  Caifa.    It  was  some  years  since 
any  British  naval  ofliccrs  had  been  i^ecn  in  Jerusalem. 
Scarcely  any  merchant  vessels  of  our  nation  had 
seen  upon  the  Syrian  coast,  and  not  a  single  steams, 
that  it  became  a  matttjr  of  wonder  among  the  Orien 
how  England  could  still  dcecn-e  the  appellation  of  a 
great  seafaring  nation,  especially   as  she  waa  actual 
paying  the  French  '  Messageries "  Company  for  canyii 
our  letters  and  desiKitches  iu  llie  Lovant;  in  shoi 
being  oiu-  post-carrier. 
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It  is  true  that  our  naval  [wwer  was  visible  onough 
elsewhere,  and  our  commerce  was  well  known  in  the 
distant  hemisphere — but  surely  here,  in  a  country  where 
communication  was  slow  and  deficient,  it  would  have 
been  advautageoua  to  have  British  patriotism  eucouraged 
and  Consular  efforts  bftcked  by  at  least,  an  occasional  re- 
minder of  our  national  capabilities.  This  would  have 
had  a  wholesome  effect  on  fanatic  and  unrulj-  Moham- 
medaus,  who  could  have  done  much  mischief  before  any 
succour  could  arrive  from  Corfu  where  our  nearest  ships 
of  war  then  lay. 

Symptoms  of  danger  several  times  showed  them- 
selves. It  was  fortunate  that  there  lingered  in  the 
country  a  pretty  clear  remembrance  of  Sir  Sidney 
Smith's  prowess  at  Acre,  and  of  his  march  into  Jeru- 
salem in  defence  of  the  Christians  ;  as  also  of  the  more 
recent  affiiir  at  Acre  in  1840,  when  so  much  was  ascribed 
to  the  prowess  of  British  sailoi-s  and  soldiers.  Happily 
in  the  minds  of  the  natives  these  events  were  still  by  no 
means  out  of  date — and  there  wiis  a  general  idea  that  if 
matters  went  very  wrong  British  ships  would  appear  on 
the  coast  again — nnd  would  somehow  manage  to  send 
men  where  they  might  be  wanted  for  tJie  protecticm  of 
the  opprcMcd. 

Divine  Providence  watched  over  us,  and  at  the  end 
we  were  able  to  say,  'All's  well  that  ends  well.' 

Of  course  at  so  important  a  crijiis  it  was  most  neccs- 
sarj"  for  each  Consul,  an  well  as  inlerestina  to  others,  to 
learn  how  aflairs  were  proceeding  eUen  tew 

newspapers  would  nuiuiiilly  form  th4 
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getting  intelligent,  but   our  poats  were  few   and 
between. 

It  is  strange,  in  tliosc  days  of  rapid  telegraphic  coni' 
municntion,  to  look  back  upon  the  condition  we  were  1^ 
in  Jerusalem,  diunng  the  Crimeau  war,  as  to  commuaic 
tion  witli  EiiTDpe. 

Yet  m  this  respect  we  were  better  off  than  we  had 
been.  There  was  now  an  catabliKlied  French  postal 
steamer,  passing  fortnightly  between  Alexandria 
Smj-ma,  which  brought  European  letters  nod  jour 
from  the  former,  and  those  of  Constantinople  from  t! 
latter,  on  the  retiuTi  voyage.  But  thanks  to  our  coast, 
lying  open  as  it  does,  without  harbours,  the  mails  in 
weather  would  pass  on,  to  be  reconveyed  back  to 
port  at  Jaffa  by  the  nest  opportunity.  At  such  times 
often  regretted  the  loss  of  our  little  *  Emmclje,'  tlie 
sailing  English  packet,  which  used  to  bring  us  our  mj 
to  Bayroot,  whence  a  foot  messenger  brought  our  leit 
in  four  days,  and  would  brave  all  weathern,  but  w! 
was  supplanted  by  the  French  steamer  in  1848. 

In   looking  back   to  the  notes  of  1853,  I  am 
ticiilarly  struck  witli  the  frequent  entries  of  the  mo 
packet  being  late  in  from  Egypt,  or  of  its  having 
seen  labouring  away  far  out  at  sea.    Later,  we  had 
an  Austrian  Lloyd's  packet  plying  in  the  interuM 
weeks,  but  I  derived  very  little  benefit  from  ita  trans 
which   was  only   between   Constaniuiople    and 
though  it  is  true  it  picked  up  Trieste  mails  at  the  end  i 
each  trip.   We  still  had  m  addition  the  weekly  mt 
from  Bayroot  in  the  Turkish  service. 

Our  continental  news  was  derived  from  the  variou; 
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European  Consuls  ami  residents.  I  had  not  as  yet  begiiu 
to  take  in,  as  I  did  later  on,  the 'AtlgumciiK!  Zeituiig,' or  the 
Smyrniotc  '  'AXijSHa.'  M.  Holla,  my  French  coUeajnie, 
was  alwap  ready  to  impart  to  mc  his  public  news,  and  to 
exchange  journals  for  reading;  he  was  well  supplied 
with  uews  from  Constantinople. 

We  had  heard  in  this  way  Ust  November  (1853)  tlie 
Prencli  oflSdal  account  of  the  Turks  having  crossed  tho 
Danube  at  the  two  points  of  Widdin  and  RuBtchuk — and 
that  they  liad  kept  their  ground — though  with  the  loss 
of  Ismail  Pasha  and  5,000  men.  the  Hussians  having  lost 
7»000.  Thase  bii>ic  numbers  doubtlesa  included  the 
wounded.  Also,  that  in  Asia,  near  Batoom,  the  Turks 
had  driven  back  a  quarantine  jiost ;  it  waA  besides  stated 
luioihcially,  but  positively,  that  the  allied  fleet  was  to 
enter  the  Black  Sea,  and  that  contracts  were  being  made 
for  supplies  and  conveyance  to  tlie  northern  coast  of 
Asia  Minor. 

Moreover,  it  was  reported  that  the  French  Araba^ 
sudor  was  changed  for  one  who  was  a  General 
army,  and  was  attended  by  seven  or  eight  aide.t-de 
and  that  Bussia,  IVusua,  and  Austria  had  addre«;^  a 
collective  note  to  France  demanding  of  her  to  witli(ti;aw 
the  protecting  troops  fi?om  Rome.  This  news  '  merits 
confirmation,'  for  Europe  had  more  pressing  business 
on  hand  than  the  independence  of  the  Papal  part  of 
Italy. 

In  a  few  wet-ks  more,  early  in  1 854,  we  learned  that 
Lord  I^lmenaton  was  out  of  oificc,'  I  tjw 
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T'owcnt  wen.'  fltill  labouring  to  patdi  up  a  reconciliittid 
wilh  Kusaa,  at  which  our  friend  Botta  waxed  exoofd- 
ingly  wroth. 

Durinjr  the  whole  of  this  period  it  was  a  mailer  erf 
some  anxiety,  iiuxt  to  watching  the  deeds  of  arms  id 
actual  progrcas,  to  wait  for  the  effect  of  negotiations  in 
Vienna  previous  to  the  operations  being  transferred  u> 
the  Crimea.  U  seemed  all  very  well  and  suitable  for 
the  German  Powers  to  insist  upon  Busaia  evacuating  Ui« 
Principalities  on  the  Danube,  since  that  was  ueceasary 
for  their  own  nitiioniil  safely  and  interest.  I'russia  couW 
not  be  neutral  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean 
war.  Until  Giissia  had  evacuated  the  Principalitiee,  the 
interests  of  Fnissia  were  thrcfltcncd,  as  were  those  of 
Austria.  By  evacuating  t]ie  Principalities,  Buaana  dis- 
armed the  resentment  which  Prussia  might  have  felt,  and 
made  it  possible  to  detacli  her  from  alliance  with 
hastile  Powers.* 

PruBsift  and  Austria  having  insisted  upon 
evacuating  llie  Principalities,  was  a  totally  different  qui^ 
tion  from  whether  they  were  disposed  to  take  wtxw 
measures  for  the  defence  of  Turkey.  Diplomaticaliy,  of 
course,  and  in  accordance  with  treaties,  they  talked  about 
maiutaini]]g  the  balance  of  power  in  the  south  and  caa 
of  Europe ;  but  were  they  not  jealous  of  aa  augmented 
influence  accruing  to  the  Anglo-French  alliance? — and 

'  Now,  •ahtat  wi>  liare  auodier  BuwUn  war,  Ibiagt  %n  vmry  diflanot- 
Thn  Pmdpditiea  have  buon  f^voa  to  >  IlolienioUem.  Aiuiria,  the  lluua 
Outholin  nntiou,  wilh  interwts  Mitn^niMtc  both  in  CliarDli  mad  Sui*  » 
tliosc  of  RusMH,  hw  bcoD  humbled.  Pruwdi  hoa  limi  Ofncmxliaid,  TW 
rrinrapnlitice  now  gi^*  RiMiU  vutt^gt  ground  m  a  ]i»int  nf  attadi  i^ 
Turkey.— EwTo*'*  Not«,  IB77. 


ith  ^y 
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!  Ihey  not  willing  to  leave  themselves  at  liberty  to 
share  in  tlie  spoils  of  '  the  sick  man '  in  the  event  of  his 
decease — dccciviug  themselves  also  into  the  belief  that  it 
was  truly  impending  ? 

There  must  liave  been  iu  their  minds  a  possibility  of 
Russia  coming  victorioua  out  of  the  huge  struggle ;  and 
tinder  that  hypothesis  it  surely  would  be  more  profitable — 
during  the  nece-isar}'  ])artitiun — tliat  Russia  should  regard 
them  with  sentiments  of  gratitude  ratlier  than  as  having 
alienated  themselves  during  the  struggle  by  unfriendly 
iX)nduct.  Besides  the  pt)litical  rjilculatiou^  there  wen,* 
personal  fneiidshi|)s  and  relationships  existing  between 
some  of  these  German  Sovereigns  and  the;  Czar. 

The  Prussian  and  AiBtrian  ambassadors  in  St.  Petcre- 
burg  attended  the  Thajiksgiving  Service  for  destruction 
by  the  Russians  of  the  Turkish  fleet  in  harbour  at 
Sinope. 

Supposing  that  the  allies  should  on  the  contrary 
come  out  triumphant,  and  Turkey  remain  ejitire,  there 
would  be  nothing  in  prospect  for  the  various  Powers 
but  diplomacy  wherewith  to  weave  some  novel  tangled 
net 

We  gathered  the  sentiments  cherished  by  that  party 
in  Jerusalem  fr<.>m  the  huiguage  used — and  from  the  acts 
[Xirformod  Uiat  came  under  our  observation. 

At  the  same  time  their  positive  opinions  were  far  fi-om 
being  held  in  reser^'e,  but  were  cheerily  expressed  by  indis- 
creet g06si])cr»  on  politics — (who  8|)okc  English  p     "     4ud 
several  of  whom  lived  on  incomes  drawn  | 
sources)  that  Prussia  was  the  power  destiod 
Palestine  at  the  coming  dissolution  of  tb 
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pire.  The  break-up  was  not  to  be  Uinitefl  to  European 
Turkey.  It  was  a  settled  thing  that  n  general  CongreBs, 
such  as  that  of  Vienna,  in  1814,  would  be  held,  whieh 
would  Bot  sulTer  cither  Fraoce  or  Rusaa  to  take  Palestine 
—these  nations  being  inlereslccl  rivalsof  old  date  for  grasp- 
ing the  Holy  Places  ;  that  Enghind,  although  professing 
no  design  upon  the  Sanctuaries,  had  yet  one  deep  impor- 
tant pollticiil  stake  in  keeping  open  the  highway  to  India, 
and  therefore  must  be  {sa  it  was  said)  an  object  of  dislike 
and  distrust  to  the  Orientals  (who  were  didy  reminded  of 
this  on  all  convenient  occasions) ;  that  the  minor  Roman 
Catliolic  natious  would  necessarily  be  followers  in  liw 
track  of  France — as  Greece  would  be  in  that  of  Bussta ; 
there  rematm^  therefore  only  Prus»a — a  people  new  upon 
the  scene,  not  weighty  enough  to  excite  jealousy,  and 
having  no  antecedent  history  in  the  East  to  create  preju- 
dice. PrusMa  was  therefore  the  nation  predestined  and 
fitted  by  Divine  Providence  to  lill  up  tJiat  [Kirtacidar  void 
which  wft3  about  to  be  made,  in  respect  of  the  rule  o^ 
Palestine.* 

It  seemed  to  have  mUsed  the  notice  of  these  Jenisale 
politicians  that  in  their  imagined  Congress  France, 
sia,  and  England  would  be  pteaeot  and  would  vot9 
their  own  behalf. 

All  this  was  amusing  enough. 

Just  about  this  time  we  heard  of  the  removal  of  Chcva 
lier,  then  Boron,  von  Buusen,  from  tlio  Pruasian  Embassy  it 

1  Thftt  thia  idea  u  f-till  in  niistnnen  mnnng  a  jiwt  of  Urn  Prutriaa  ptlib 
I  un  not  disposed  To  doubt  in  view  of  PnitHan  «it«auoD  in  tin  Lvnal  < ' 
IbI*  ysan. 

[Thetw  words  were  wntl»n  in  1A73  I7  tlia  Antliof,  who  did  not  lim  ' 
me  the  conMtidation  of  tint  Onrnuin  EmpiM  En  the  hundd  of  PniHtt.}~ 
KbiTOK't  None. 
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IiomloD.  Some  of  our  talkcra  expressed  their  satisfkction  nt 
the  chauge. 

Wliat  my  old  friend  bad  done  to  deserve  this  Irom 
them  I  know  not,  but  the  turn  of  what  seemed  to  me 
ingratitude  towards  him  was  unexpected ;  for  it  waa 
he  who  had  been  the  special  agent  in  promotion  of  the 
Jerusalem  Anglican  Bishopric,  whicli  had  been  projet-ted 
as  a  particular  link  of  amity  between  Enghmd  and  Fnuisia 
iu  the  Holy  Land. 

This  amity  had  been  most  cordially  fostered  and  kept 
up  by  the  late  Doctor  StiliuUz — first  Pruaaiiui  Consul  at 
Jerusalem — uiid  also  by  the  Consul -Geueral,  M.  von  Wil- 
denbruch.  Dr.  Schultic  died  before  the  war  broke  out, 
but  his  cousin,  M.  Webtr,  kept  up  fricudly  mu-nnmne 
now,  and  during  many  subsequent  years,  while  he  was 
Coosul-Qcneral  at  Bayroot. 

There  were  other  persons,  however,  among  our  com- 
inuuily,  of  ^erj-  different  temper  and  opinions.  It  was 
disagreeable  for  on  EngUslimau  to  be  obliged  to  hear 
in  silence — even  under  my  own  roof — {which  I  should 
not  have  done  as  a  private  person),  the  coarse  taunt* 
cast  upon  rumoured  failures  in  action,  and  the  political 
thi(;k-headedness  of  John  Bull. 

Great  forbearance  was  necessary,  but  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  offnx:  reijuircd  that  forbearance  should 
be  exercised  towards  nil,  and  by  this  means,  from  the 
very  first  rumours  of  the  coming  war,  aud  throughout 
its  oonljiiuauce,  the  social  intercourse  of  daily  life  wa 
kept  unbroken  among  the  strangely-mingled  society  ( 
Jerusalem.  The  various  residents  aud  the  paiecrs-' 
used  to  meet  in  friemlly  gatlicrings  at  the  British  0( 
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late,  as  on  neutral  ground.  The  lists  of  giicsts  incIuA 
pwiplu  of  all  kiud3,  Roman  Catholics  and  Eastern  Chris- 
tiaus,  European!)  of  all  the  (tifTerent  nations  (iucludii^ 
the  Hiissiari  Byinpathisers  among  the  Anglo-German  resi- 
dents), French  offidals  and  Turkish  authorities  (when 
there  were  any  of  the  latter  in  the  city).  All  u»ed  to 
meet  in  a  friendly  way,  and  this  in  the  midst  of  the 
ecclesiastical  rivalries,  the  village  fightings,  the  war 
rumours — and  all  that  was  dusquieling  in  tlie  condiUoa  , 
of  the  TurkiHh  Empire.  ^M 

Some  of  the  folk  iu  Jerusalem  openly  and  constantly 
espreased  their  dislike  of  everything  French — sind  hatred 
of  tlie  new  Frwich  Emperor  individually.    The  coldness, 
in  words  and  looks,  of  all  Germans,  whether  residents  or 
travellers,  concerning  the  great  events  then  in  progress  idH 
the  South  of  Eui-ope,  was  significant  of  the  mind  witliin, 
c\-en  when  clothed  with  the  courtesy  and  tact  of  the  old 
Austrian  party.    This  party  most  certainly  did  not  join 
in  the  expectations  described  above,  as  being  entertain 
by  those  Germans  who  believed  Palestine  would  fall 
the  share  of  Prussia. 

ITie  connection,  moreover,  of  Austria  with  Latin  inte- 
resta,  gave  her  a  very  different  view  of  present  circu: 
stances  from  that  of  Prussia.    Neither  was  Austria  so  i 
dilTcrcnt  as  Pru»<ia  might  be  to  the  movements  of  Ri 
on  her  own  borders. 

During  all  these  summer  months  rumour  was 
at  work,  and  by  no  means  always  innocently  at  vork. 

From  Damascus  we  were  informed,  on  what  sec: 
excellent   authority,   that    the  Bussians  were   busy 
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Bokhara  and  Kbiva,  stirring  up  trouble  among  the  Mus- 
lems  jigiiinst  Tiirkfy  on  llmt  side. 

The  various  rumom's  which  reached  us  in  Jerusalem 
about  the  progress  of  the  War,  and  about  European  and 
Asiatic  politics,  influenced  the  condition  of  alTairs  in  Pates- 
tiue  to  a  considerable  extent. 

True,  these  nmiours  were  often  inacciu^te,  sometimes 
false,  and  were  circulated  puqxJsely  witli  a  view  lo  cer- 
taio  ends.  But  we  had  to  deal  \vith  them  at  the  time, 
and  it  is  therefore  needful  to  aUude  to  them  in  the  course 
of  our  narrative. 

There  were  occasional  alarms,  or  encouragements,  in 
these  rumoum,  which  were  sometimes  brought  by  tra- 
veller or  Arab  coasting  v(!sscls,  which,  of  course,  C(juld 
not  be  depended  on,  and  which  ai'C  amusing  enough  to 
look  back  upon  now. 

For  instamre,  the  aktp|K;r  of  an  Antb  shakhtoor 
(coasting  boat)  brought  to  Jaffa  positive  tidings  that 
40,tKH)  Sepoys  had  arrived  at  Suez  from  India  for  re- 
inforcement of  the  British  army,'  Ue  (the  inforraanl) 
*  had  seen  their  commander  at  Alexandria.'  Next  we 
heani  of  an  insurrection  in  Greece,  moved  by  the  Kus- 
sians ;  also  that  a  merchant  ship  had  been  seized  at  Con- 
stantinople laden  with  Ku!«iian  combustibles,  intended  for 
die  destruction  of  the  cnpitJil. 

Theu  we  heard,  prematurely,  that  the  allied  array  had 
advanced  to  Varna,  at  least  a  fortnight  before  that  step 
was  realty  taken,  and  before  Uie  Council  of  War  )md 

■  Whah  ibeM  ftigm  htm  hMB  (Mting  tbrou^h  Ih*  ptv«,  v 
■cempii  Hktily  to  (he  IMenlal  mind  bw  l)«ppeaud---8epa,va  bom  I 
nnt,  'urivnl  at  Sum,'  but  piwwd  tbroiitrb  ilia  Siu^i  Conid  uiil 
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resolved  upon  it.     Later  an   American  ftigate — '  The 
Levant ' — brought  news  that  in  the  Baltic  the  Uritish  Ueel 
had  captured  jfeTen  liiie-of-battle  ships  in  an  engagemcDi 
but  had  lost  three. 

Later  still  the  Fashii  sent  mc  word  that  affairs 
going  on  well  at  Silistria,  and  that  a  considerable  ad- 
vanlAgc  had   been   gained,  notwithstaudiug    the  loss  of 
Moosa  Fashk    We  now  know  tliat  the   Russians  had 
already  raised  the  siege  of  SilLslria  tliree  days  before  the 
above  news  reached  Jerusalem  by  Tatar  courier  from 
Constantint^le.    It  was,  therefore,  very  old  news.    His 
Excellency  made,  however,  no  mention  (probably  beca' 
his  despatch  had  not  mentioned  it)  of  the  immense  bene: 
Uic  Turks  had  derived  from  our  English  volunteer  oi 
iu  the  defence  of  Silistria  and  Giui^cva 

The  tidings  of  the  disaster  at  Sinope,  the  bombard- 
ment of  Odessa,  and  the  safe  landing  of  the  allied  army 
in  the  Crimea,  reached  us  with  t'>lerablc  clearness — tb^^ 
two  latter  from  newspapers,  while  the  former  excile^^ 
much  righteous  indignation,  which  was  stirred  up  to 
greater  heat  by  coloured  prints  on  sale  in  the  bazaars, 
rcprescuting  the  scene  in  abundance  of  fiery  red 
yellow  colour.  AH  our  public  information  tended 
show  that  the  martial  spirit  of  Turkey  was  rising  to 
emergency.     Very  likely  it  was  so  out  of  SjTia. 

This  narrative  has  shown  how  unknown  is  nalio: 
feeling  among  the  various  races  of  Syria — that  there  could 
be  no  national  sympathy  for  the  Turks,  and  that  th^ 
was  no  msirtial  spirit  Lo  be  aroused  on  that  score.     Tl 
only  <;au!ic  of  uncasiucss  in   Palestine  arose   from   t 
reUgious  aspect  of  the  war,  and  from  the  fanaticism  uf 
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those  Moslems  wlio  wurc  dispoeeti  to  regard  tliia  war  as 
tlie  loug-csjjocted  Holy  War  between  all  Christiiuis  ou  the 
one  aide,  aiid  all  Moslems  on  the  other.  So  far,  however, 
it  was  doubtful  whether  the  Cbristiaus  would  all  be 
ranged  in  antagonum  to  Turkey.  As  long  as  it  sccnKxl 
likely  that  the  war  would  be  only  a  [wlitical  one,  in 
which  Turkey  might  have  Christian  allies,  there  was  iio 
imminent  danger  of  a  wholesale  rising  of  Moslems  against 
the  Christiaa  inhabitants — provided  always  that  loeal 
quarrels  were  not  permitted  to  come  to  any  dangerous 
condition.  There  was,  of  course,  always  the  danger  of 
foreign  intrigue  stirring  up  mischief — whether  in  tJio 
shape  of  fanatical  aggression  upon  the  ChrialJans,  or  of 
simple  insurrection  of  the  Moslem  subjects  against  their 
Turkish  rulers — by  means  of  the  local  feuds  and  enmi- 
ties always  rife  in  the  coimtry. 

In  regard  tti  these  contingencies  and  dangers,  the 
British  nation  stood,  as  it  were,  between  alt  the  conflict- 
ing parties,  politically  as  having  no  quarrel  with  Turkey 
— who  rather  looked  to  her  for  obtaining  some  measure 
of  justice  and  fair  play — and  in  religious  matters  for  tlie 
reason  that  it  was  known  to  all  men,  even  tlie  most 
ignorant  in  the  land,  that  we  were  in  no  way  mixed  up  in 
the  religious  antagonism  between  the  Eastern  Churches, 
headed  by  Russia,  and  the  Western  or  Latin  Cliurches, 
headed  by  France. 

The  natives  of  Sjrria  knew  moreover  that  an  immense 
Ijody  of  Mailems  in  India  (forty  millions)  were  under 
British  rule,  and  that,  so  far,  tlie  Sultan,  as  their  -on 

religious  chief  (for  so  he  was  rt^arded  by 
Moslems  and  by  many  of  the  Indian  pilgrimi 
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no  cauae  to  corapkin  of  our  neglect  to  fulfil  our  engage- 
ments towards  them  or  towards  Himself. 

They  all  knew  that  England  had  been  a  friend  to  the 
oppressed  of  all  races  and  creeds — ready  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  any  who  were  suflering  wrong,  whether  Moslem 
peasant,  or  Jew,  Samaritan,  Druse,  or  oppressed  Christian 
of  whatever  Church. 
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